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Velasquez. 

Philip    IV 

Portrait  of  a  Cliild 
Vivarini,   Bartolommeo.     St.    L 
Wouverman,  P.      Camp  .Scene 
Wright,    J.      Synot    Children 
ZofTany,   J.,   R.A.     \'incenzo   Lunardi 
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like 


uid  n.iut,diler 


irv  M 


iiKdalene 


giving    aerial 


display  at  Windsor  Castle  in  H.A.C.  uniform 
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Astbury  Statuette,  George  H.   ... 

Bowl,    Thirteenth    or    Fourteenth    Century 

Cliinese. 

Armorial 

Bowl  

Jar,    Oviform 

Kang-He  Dishes 

Kang-He   Vases 

Kjen-Lung    Vases 

Koro 

Kwan-Vin 

Ming         

Xankin  Jar,  Oviform    ... 

Nankin   Jars 

Sang-de-breuf    Bottles    ... 
Disli,   Twelfth   Centurv    ... 
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Dresden. 

Freemason 
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Monke\'S  with   Instruments 

Pedlar  and  WVinian's  l-igure  ... 
I'aenza    Ewers 

Toby  Jugs  

Whieldon.     Toby  Jug,  "  The  Thin  Man 
Worcester. 

Mug  
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Silver. 

Chalice    (Italian)    ... 

Charles  II.   Porringers  (three)   ... 

Foreign. 

Middleburg.     Dish,  by  I.  Soofe 
Rotterdam.     Tea  Tray 
George  I.      Chocolate  Pot,  by  G.   Bootlib\" 
Irish  Potato  Ring,  Dublin 
Louis    XIV.      Candlesticks    (Table) 
Louis  XV.      Ecuelle  and  Cover  ... 
Queen  Anne. 

Tapersticks,  by  L.  Meltayer  ... 
Tazza,   by    Samuel   Panton 
Sugar   Basin,    by   Aug.    Courtauld 
Sugar    Basin,    Plain 
Tea-caddy,   by    Elizabeth    Godfrey 
nd   Mary, 
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THE  LUXURY  TAX 


BY    THE    EDITOR 


The  recommendations  of  the  Luxury  lax 
Committee  have  at  length  appeared  in  print.  Ii 
ultimately  enforced,  they  are  calculated  to  add  a  new- 
terror  to  life.  Practically  all  articles  come  under  one 
or  other  of  the  Committee's  schedules,  an  exception 
only  having  been  made  in  regard  to  funeral  requisites. 
It  may  prove  a  consolation  to  the  taxpayer  to  know 
that  if  he  succumbs  to  the  burden  of  his  liabilities,  his 
heirs  may  conduct  his  obsequies  with  regal  splendour 
without  danger  of  incurring  further  taxation.  This 
exception,  doubtless,  is  made  to  placate  that  enligh- 
tened strata  of  society  who  hold  that,  however  badly 
off  a  man  dies,  it  is  yet  an  indispensable  necessity 
to  give  him  a  costly  funeral.  This  idea  was  more 
generally  prevalent  in  early  Victorian  times  :  but  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  also  appear  to  be 
early  Victorian,  being  marked  by  the  sympathy  for 
creature  comforts  and  distaste  for  all  forms  of  art  and 
culture  which  distinguished  that  enlightened  period. 

The  Committee  have  also  been  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  make  the  Act  didactic.  In  the  draft  Report 
it  is  pointed  out  that  "  the  Luxury  Duty  has  a  moral 
as  well  as  an  economic  aspect,"  and  it  is  suggested 
that  "  at  a  time  of  national  crisis  no  one  ought  to  be 
spending  money  on  anything  which  is  not  strictly 
necessary  for  mental  and  moral  efficiency."  One 
would  suppose  that  the  Report  has  been  drawn  up 
with  a  view  of  furthering  these  doctrines,  so  that,  if 
it  is  ever  carried  into  eftect,  the  non-luxury-tax  payer, 
lolling  in  his  ^9  19s.  ii^d.  easy-chair  wearing  a 
^d  6s.  ii4d.  suit  and  smoking  a' 7|d.  cigar,  as  he 
regards  the  uncovered  wall-paper  of  his  room,  pur- 
chased at  9s.  iifd.  a  roll,  can  congratulate  himself 
on  bei\ig  in  a  position  to  ac(|uire  a  higher  mental  and 
moral  efficiency  than  his  neighbour,  who,  though  he 
has  spent  less  on  clothes  and  furniture,  has  ventured 
to  buy  a  mezzotint  after  Constable,  or  a  large  photo- 
graphic reproduction  after  Uotticelli  or  Leonardo — 
something,  at  any  rate,  costing  above  ^^i,  the  purchase 


of  all  examples  of  retrospective  art  costing  more  than 
this  amount  being  taxed — doubtless  as  impairing  the 
"  mental  and  moral  efficiency  "  of  the  purchaser. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  Report  a  loophole  was 
allowed  for  the  chastened  gratification  of  aesthetic 
taste.  Clause  62  specially  exempted  from  taxation 
"art  and  other  collections"  of  less  than  £,\  in  value. 
One  would  like  to  know  what  collections  the  Com- 
mittee had  in  view  when  they  arranged  this  exemption. 
It  cannot  have  been  even  the  commoner  kinds  of 
postage  stamps,  because  these  are  specifically  taxed  ; 
possibly  it  was  cigarette  cards.  The  solution  of  this 
mystery  will  probably  never  be  offered  to  the  public, 
for  the  Committee,  on  a  further  consideration  of  the 
matter,  decided  to  withdraw  this  concession. 

The  Committee  profess  to  have  been  largely  guided 
by  the  principles  embodied  in   the  French  Luxury 
Tax  :  but  there  are  substantial  differences  between  the 
French  schedule  and  the  English.     The  latter  presses 
more  lightly  on  sport  and  more  heavily  on  art.     Thus, 
under  the  French  tax,  all  dogs  valued  at  40  francs  and 
upwards  are  subject  to  duty :  in  the  English  schedule 
the  exemption  limit  is  raised  to  ^^5.     In  engravings 
the  position  is  reversed,  the  French  exemption  limit 
being  100  francs,  while  the  English  is  only  20  shillings. 
In  France  all  horses,  ponies,  donkeys,  and  mules  used 
for  pleasure  purposes  are  taxed  ;  here  it  is  suggested 
that  the  last  three  species  shall  go  free  altogether,  and 
horses  taxed  only  when  purchased  for  ^^150  or  more. 
All  other  animals  are  to  escape  the  tax  entirely:  in 
France  they  become  liable  when  their  value  attains 
10  francs.    Thus,  if  the  English  Report  is  carried  into 
effect,  it  will  be  possible  for  an  individual  to  keep  a 
carriage  and  pair,  or,  indeed,  as  many  carriages  and 
]mirs  as  he  likes,  a  harem  of  prize  Angora  cats  each 
worth  ^100  or  more  apiece,  a  menagerie  of  wild  ani- 
mals, and  an  aviary  of  valuable  singing  birds,  without 
coming  under  the  tax,  while  the  collector  who  buys  a 
work  of  retrospective  art  of  any  description  would  at 
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once  be  liabk-.  Is  it  the  mental  or  moral  efficiency 
of  the  nation  that  the  Committee  most  hope  to  benefit 
by  such  discriminations  ? 

The  schedule  is  characterised  by  numerous  ano- 
malies, but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  examining  these  in 
detail,  for  the  Government  scheme  will  have  to  stand 
or  fall  on  general  principles.  It  has  been  proposed 
with  the  idea  of  attaining  certain  definite  and  well- 
understood  objects.  If  there  appears  no  likelihooti 
of  this  being  effected,  the  scheme  should  be  dropped 
and  a  more  feasible  project  devised.  Briefly  sum- 
marised, the  objects  of  the  scheme  are  threefold — to 
raise  revenue,  discourage  wasteful  and  extravagant 
expenditure,  and  increase  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  investment  in  Government  loans.  These 
objects  are  not  only  desirable,  but  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  nation.  If  the  I^uxury  Tax  appears 
likely  to  affect  them,  no  patriot,  however  hard  the 
measure  appears  likely  to  press  on  him  individually, 
would  raise  a  word  of  protest  against  its  enactment. 
But — and  it  is  a  big  but — if  the  measure  appears  a 
hasty  and  ill-considered  project,  initiated  without 
proper  inquiry,  and  pressed  forward  without  thought 
regarding  its  ultimate  effects  ;  if  it  appears  likely  to 
upset  trade  without  materially  augmenting  the  revenue, 
to  discourage  rather  than  promote  thrift,  and  to  actu- 
ally decrease  the  amount  of  money  available  for 
investment,  then  even  the  most  sturdy  patriot  may  be 
excused  for  not  allowing  himself  to  be  sacrificed  to 
ensure  the  foundation  of  yet  another  Government 
department,  his  business  ruined,  and  his  possessions 
depreciated  merely  to  increase  the  plethora  of  officials 
who  are  gradually  annexing  all  the  public  museums, 
picture  galleries,  hotels,  clubs,  and  large  blocks  of 
offices  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  from  Whitehall. 
That  the  scheme  is  an  ill-considered  measure  can 
hardly  be  disputed  by  even  its  most  stalwart  sup- 
porters. It  was  brought  into  being  by  the  Government 
soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  French  Luxury  Tax  ; 
but  the  more  important  members  of  the  Government 
are  so  fully  occupied  in  conducting  the  war,  it  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  that  they  would  have  the  time 
to  spare  to  successfully  evolve  a  new,  untried,  and 
highly  elaborate  scheme  of  taxation,  differing  in  prin- 
ciples from  any  tax  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  last   century.     They  recognised   this  fact 


themselves  by  deputing  a  Committee  to  enquire  into 
the  matter.  Unfortunately  this  Committee  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  securing 
expert  knowledge  on  the  trades  and  articles  likely  to  be 
specially  affected  by  the  tax,  while  the  scope  of  their 
inquiry  appears  to  have  been  strictly  limited  to  drafting 
a  schedule  of  articles  for  taxation.  Thus  the  Com- 
mittee were  practically  debarred  from  making  recom- 
mendations on  two  important  points — (i)  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  duty  to  be  levied  ;  (2)  as  to  whether  the 
duty  should  be  levied  on  the  entire  cost  of  an  article 
or  only  such  portion  of  its  cost  as  shall  exceed  the 
non-luxury  limit. 

Regarding  the  first  of  these  points,  the  Government 
have  simply  told  us  that  the  duty  to  be  levied  is 
at  the  rate  of  twopence  in  the  shilling.  We  are  not 
informed  why  they  fixed  on  this  amount,  and  why  they 
are  so  certain  of  its  appropriateness  that  they  declined 
to  allow  their  Committee  to  even  consider  the  question 
of  its  modification.  The  duty  imposed  by  the  French 
tax,  on  which  the  English  measure  has  been  modelled, 
is  only  10  per  cent.  Even  this  in  practice  has  been 
found  excessive.  Owing  to  the  diminution  in  the  sale 
of  articles  affected  by  the  impost,  it  brings  in  little 
more  than  a  third  of  the  revenue  originally  estimated. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  our  Government  to  give  us  their 
reasons  for  believing  that  a  tax  which  has  proved  a 
failure  in  France  because  of  its  excessive  rate  should 
be  a  success  in  England  when  the  rate  is  increased 
by  66|  per  cent.  ? 

Though  not  actually  within  the  scope  of  the 
Committee's  Report,  several  members  have  added  a 
recommendation  on  the  second  point,  printed  as  an 
appendix,  in  which  they  urge  that  the  duty  should  not 
be  levied  on  the  whole  price  of  articles  not  essentially 
luxuries,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in  excess 
of  the  non-luxury  limit.  There  certainly  seems  some- 
thing illogical  in  the  Government's  original  idea,  under 
which  the  difference  of  a  shilling  in  the  value  of  an 
article  might  increase  the  cost  of  it  to  the  purchaser 
by  a  very  substantial  sum.  Thus,  under  the  strict 
letter  of  the  schedule,  a  horse  valued  at  ^149  19s. 
would  escape  duty  free,  while  one  worth  ^150  would 
cost  the  purchaser  ^175,  the  additional  ^25  being 
the  amount  of  the  suggested  Luxury  Tax. 

A  study  of  the  Report,  however,  convicts  the  whole 
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scheme  as  being  illogical.    The  name  "  Luxury  Tax  " 
is  a  misnomer ;  the  elaborate  schedules  have  been  com- 
piled not  with  the  idea  of  checking  national  waste  or 
promoting  national  efficiency,  but  are  merely  a  device 
intended  to  lay  the  burden  of  additional  taxation  on 
those  classes  who,  though  heavily  taxed  already,  are 
the  least  likely  to  make  effectual  protest  against  fur- 
ther impositions.     So-called  luxuries  may  be  broadly 
divided  into  two  categories,  viz.,  those  tending  to  dis- 
sipate national  wealth  and  those  tending  to  conserve 
it.     The  former  may  be  defined   as  articles  of  an 
ephemeral  nature  possessing  no  permanent  value  :  the 
latter  as  durable  articles,  likely  to  become  a  more  or 
less  permanent  asset  in  the  wealth  of  the  community. 
One  can  best  illustrate  the  distinction  by  giving  con- 
crete examples.    AN'e  may  suppose  that  two  individuals 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.  each  spent  a  pound  on 
luxuries.    One  bought  an  armful  of  cut  flowers  that, 
after   delighting   their   owner   with    their   scent   and 
beauty  for  a  few  brief  hours,  were  confined  to  the  dust- 
heap  :  the  other  secured  a  fine  proof  impression  of  a 
choice  mezzotint.   The  print,  being  carefully  preserved, 
served  to  gratify  the  asthetic  tastes  of  many  genera- 
tions of  owners.     The  profits  resulting  from  its  trans- 
fer from  one  hand  to  another  have  contributed  to  the 
Government  revenues  in  the  form  of  income  tax  and 
death  duties.    Finally,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  is 
sold  to  an   American  collector  for  ^i,ooo,  and  the 
money  goes  to  reduce  our  national  indebtedness  to 
that  country.     Can  it  be  urged  that  the  two  original 
purchases  should  be  placed  exactly  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, when  the  one  brought  no  profit  to  the  community, 
while    the    other    has    enriched   it    a   thousandfold  ? 
The  principle  illustrated  by  these  examples  should  be 
applied  to  other  articles — to  pictures,  china,   books, 
engravings,  and  sculpture,  and  to  various  household 
utensils   and  furniture  which,   though    more  or  less 
necessities,  are  considered  luxuries,  when  made  with 
unessential  elaboration  or  out  of  unnecessary  costly 
materials.     It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  not  only 
pays  the  country  that  these  articles  should  be  well 
made,  but   that  the   better  they  are   made  the  more 
profitable  an  asset  they  prove  to  the  nation.     Count- 
less pieces  of  cheap  and  shoddy  furniture  were  brought 
to  being  in  Chippendale's   time.     They   were   made 
out  of  similar  materials  to  his  ;  they  consumed  nearly 


as  much  labour  in  the  making  :  the  difference  between 
them  was  merely  one  of  care  and  artistic  taste.  Dur- 
ing the  long  decades  elapsing  since  Chippendale's 
death  the  shoddy  pieces  have  had  to  be  replaced  again 
and  again,  each  replacement  requiring  fresh  materials 
and  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  creations  of 
Chippendale  and  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  his  better- 
known  contemporaries,  though  in  use  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, have  not  only  survived  but  greatly  appreciated 
in  value,  in  some  instances  tenfold,  in  others  a 
hundredfold,  and  the  sale  of  a  proportion  of  them 
to  neutral  countries  during  the  war  has  helped  to 
materially  keep  down  our  foreign  indebtedness. 

A  similar  condition  of  things  holds  good  as  regards 
pictures,  china,  plate,  and  the  numerous  other  articles 
known  to-day  as  antiques.  In  all  instances  the  finely 
made  articles  have  largely  appreciated  in  value,  and 
the  remainder  of  them  that  we  still  hold  constitutes 
an  important  national  asset,  while  the  shoddy  items, 
and  numerous  successors  of  the  same  character,  have 
found  their  way  to  the  scrap-heap.  Considered  from 
both  a  national  and  economic  standpoint,  the  more 
expensive  goods  have  proved  a  remunerative  invest- 
ment, while  the  cheap  goods  in  the  long  run  have 
caused  an  extravagant  waste  of  labour  and  materials. 
Surely,  then,  it  is  not  to  our  national  interest  to  pro- 
mote a  Bill  apparently  designed  to  penalise  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  everything  but  inferior  articles. 

The  present  time  is  particularly  inii])portune  for  the 
production  of  a  measure  like  the  proposed  Luxury 
Tax, which  threatens  to  upset  the  economic  equilibrium 
of  the  country  without  affording  any  important  com- 
pensating advantages.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
life-or-death  struggle,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  our 
resources  should  be  conserved  to  the  utmost  extent. 
Labour  is  urgently  needed  for  war-work  and  the  carry- 
ing on  of  vital  industries.  Raw  materials,  such  as 
wood,  metals,  wool,  cotton,  linen,  and  leather,  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  in  sufficient  (|uantities  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  while  the  pro- 
digious national  expenditure  makes  it  essential  that 
all  the  nation's  capital,  whether  existing  in  the  form  of 
land,  buildings,  money,  raw  materials,  or  manufactured 
goods,  should  be  put  to  as  profitable  a  use  as  possible. 
The  Luxury  Tax,  as  at  present  drafted,  will  only  serve 
to  aggravate  the  present  strained  condition  of  things 
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by  diverting  labour  into  non  -  t-ssential  industries, 
creating  a  further  demand  fur  raw  materials,  and 
rendering  a  substantial  portion  of  the  nation's  capital 
practically  useless. 

Take  the  case  of  raw  materials.     The  Committee 
have  placed  on    the    Luxury   List    "  all  fabrics  and 
articles  of  wear  or  personal  use  of  pure  silk,  silk-velvet, 
CTauze   or  tulle "  ;    all   feathers  ;  and   all    "  articles  of 
clothing  or  apparel  made  of  fur  or  lined  or  trimmed 
with  fur,  fur  trimmings,  skins  bought  for  use  as  clothing 
or  apparel,  fur  rugs."     But  can  it  be  said  that  at  the 
present  time  these  materials  are  a  greater  luxury  than 
wool,  linen  or  cotton  ?     The  latter,  and  as  much  of 
them  as  can  be  procured,  are  reciuired  for  the  military 
necessities  of  the  Allies.     If  the  Luxury  Tax  induces 
a  man  to  buy  a  heavy  all-woollen  overcoat  instead 
of  one  of  lighter  material  lined  with  fur,   instead  of 
economising  the  nation's  resources  it  is  squandermg 
them,  for  the  wool  could  have  been  used  in  making 
uniforms,  blankets,  or  any  of  the  hundred  and  one 
requisites  needed  by  our  sailors  or  soldiers,  whereas 
the  furs  may  probably  be  laid  up  in  a  warehouse  until 
the  reversion  of  the  Luxury  Tax  renders  it  profitable 
to  offer  them  for  sale  again.     Can  it  be  said  to  be 
expedient  to  divert  cotton  from  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  to  forming  substitutes  for  ladies'  silk  dresses, 
or  to  attempt  to  substitute  as  hat  adornments  artificial 
flowers  and  trimmings,  requiring  considerable  labour 
in  their  production,  instead  of  birds'  feathers  provided 
ready-made    by  nature  ?     As    regards    furniture    and 
household  utensils,  the  condition  of  things  resulting 
from  the  passage  of  the  Bill  will  be  still  more  serious. 
Already  there  is  a  dearth  of  materials  out  of  which 
cheaper  furniture  is  made.     The  commoner  kinds  of 
wood  have  been  absorbed  largely  by  the  Government 
to  make  military  huts  and  temporary  buildings.     They 
are  the  most  suitable  for  this  purpose  as  being  more 
easily  worked  than  the  harder  and  more  costly  varieties. 
The  Luxury  Tax  is  calculated  to  largely  increase  the 
demand  for  these  woods,  by  penalising  the  sale  of 
expensive  furniture,  even  though  the  latter  is  already 
made.      .'Vs  the  latter  will  be  rendered  too  costly  fin- 
purchase  by  many  householders,  owing  to  the  inci- 
dence of  the  tax,  we  may  anticipate  that  artisans  will 
be  diverted  from  war-work  to  knock  up  cheap  and 
shoddy  articles  of  furniture,  while  hundreds  of  pieces 


which  would   otherwise   have  found    customers  will 
be  left  unutilised  in  shops  and  warehouses.     More 
especially  will  this  be  the  case  with  furniture  coming 
slightly  above  the  limit  of  exemption,  for  when,  owing 
to  the  duty,  the  difference  in  price  between  a  suite  of 
furniture  valued  at  £t,()  19s.  6d.  and  one  valued  at 
^40  OS.  6d.  is  £,b  14s.  4d.  it  can  scarcely  be  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  many  customers  for  pieces  just 
coming  liable  to  the  tax.     The   Committee  suggest 
that  in  such  cases  shopkeepers  will  probably  get  rid 
of   otherwise   unsaleable    stock   by  reducing   prices ; 
and  this  may  be  so,  but  in  this  case  they  will  have 
to  compensate   themselves  for  their  loss  by  raising 
the  prices  of  other  goods — not  of  the  more  expensive 
articles,    because    the   Luxury  Tax   will    make  these 
sufficiently  difficult  to  sell  without  further  additions. 
It  is  the  cheaper  articles  that  will  have  to  bear  the 
burden,  and  the  poor  man  buying  a  ^£20  suite  may 
have  to  pay  ^25,  in  order  that  a  ^^45  suite  may  be 
marked  down  to  ^39   19s.  i  id.,  and  so  escape   the 
Luxury   Duty  of  £,•]    los.     Dealers  in  other  articles 
besides  furniture  will  adopt  a  similar  plan  for  main- 
taining their  profits,  and  if  so,  the  inferior  classes  of 
goods  bought  by  poor  people  will  appreciate  in  cost 
to  as  high  or  even  a  higher  degree  than  those  actually 
coming  under  the  tax. 

One    might    forgive    this    if   the    new    impost    was 
calculated  to  bring  in  a  large  amount  of  additional 
revenue.      But  will  it?    The  only  certain  facts  regard- 
ing it  are,  that  it  will  be  costly  to  collect,  that  it  will 
impose  upon  all  tradesmen  dealing  in  luxury  goods 
the  necessity   of  keeping  larger  staffs,  and  that   the 
French  tax  upon  which   it   is   modelled   has  been  a 
failure.    According  to  the  latest  reports,  it  is  bringing 
in  about  a  third  of  the  amount  originally  anticipated. 
As  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  French  Government, 
in  formulating  their  estimates,  allowed  for  an  appreci- 
able decline  in  the  sale  of  luxuries  consequent  on  the 
tax,  this  means  an  actual  decline  of  probably   over 
75  per  cent.     As  the  proposed  English  tax  is  to  be 
\b\  per  cent,  against  the  French  10  per  cent.,  we  may 
anticipate  that  the  fall  in  English  luxury  sales  will  be 
greater,   perhaps  amounting  to  80  per  cent,  or  even 
go  per  cent.    One  may  anticipate  that  this  decline  will 
not  so  much  affect  the  sale  of  the  cheaper  ephemeral 
luxuries,  which  consume  comparatively  a  large  amount 
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of  labour  and  material  in  their  production,  so  much 
as  it  will  affect  the  more  refined  and  artistic  pro- 
ductions, possessing  little  intrinsic  value,  hut  precious 
because  of  their  beauty  and  rarity.  Few  people  mind 
whether  they  give  ninepence  or  tenpence  for  a  cigar, 
six  shillings  or  seven  shillings  for  a  pair  of  gloves. 
If  they  can  afford  such  articles,  they  regard  them  as 
necessities,  and  though  the  Luxury  Tax  may  induce 
them  to  use  fewer  than  formerly,  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  forego  them  in  order  to  save  an  extra 
expenditure  of  a  pound  or  two  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  But  high-priced  works  of  art  are  another  matter  ; 
they  come  less  under  the  heading  of  current  expendi- 
ture than  of  investment,  and  the  well-knowledged 
collector  no  more  thinks  of  giving  an  excessive  price 
for  a  cOstly  picture  or  antique  than  he  would  think  of 
buying  consols  at  several  points  above  the  market 
quotation.  Thus  if  an  orthodox  collector  paid 
;^i,ooo  for  a  picture,  he  would  consider  it  as  a  non. 
interest-bearing  investment  which  he  could  realise  for 
something  like  the  same  amount  any  time  he  wished 
to  sell  it.  The  Luxury  Tax  will  dispose  of  ail  such 
expectations.  Under  it  the  collector  will  have  to  pay 
^i,ooo  for  a  work  of  art,  the  value  of  which  is  only 
_^S57  3s.  He  thus  makes  a  certain  loss  of  ^142  17s. 
\Vhat  percentage  of  business  men  will  be  willing  to 
continue  making  transactions  of  this  nature,  involving 
large  amounts?  A  few,  no  doubt,  will  be  willing  to 
do  it,  as  there  are  some  men  willing  to  pay  excessive 
prices  for  houses  or  estates  which  specially  take  their 
fancy  :  but  the  number  of  the  latter  are  not  sutificient 
to  materially  enhance  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  majority  of  collectors  will  largely 
curtail  their  expenditure  on  a  hobby  which  involves  a 
loss  of  3s.  4d.  out  of  every  pound  they  spend.  Works 
of  art,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  other  commodities, 
depend  for  their  price  on  the  current  demand.  .-Xs 
already  stated,  they  have  practically  no  intrinsic  value. 
A  twenty-thousand-jxiund  picture  may  be  painted  on 
a  canvas  which  cost  thirty  shillings  with  paint  which 
cost  even  less ;  a  nearly  priceless  vase  may  be  com- 
posed of  ingredients  which  in  their  crude  state  are 
worth  less  than  a  shilling.  Seriously  disturb  the 
public  demand  for  works  of  art  and  their  vaku;  will 
come  down  with  a  run. 

This   may  be  illustrated  by  what  happens  in  the 


publication  of  an  engraving  which  is  limited  in  its 
issue  to,  say,  one  hundred  impressions.  If  only  ninety 
people  want  to  buy  it,  the  original  price  of  the  print 
does  not  appreciate  ;  but  if  one  hundred  and  ten 
people  want  to  buy  it,  the  original  price  goes  up  with 
a  run.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  would-be  purchasers 
are  willing  to  give  double  the  published  price  to  secure 
copies  ;  if  so,  their  action  sets  the  market  value,  and 
sends  up  all  the  other  impressions  to  the  same  figure. 
Something  like  this  has  happened  in  regard  to  certain 
classes  of  pictures  and  antiques,  the  number  of  which 
happens  to  be  limited  :  the  demand  for  them  has 
exceeded  the  supply,  and  consequently  fine  old  English 
portraits  and  other  classes  of  works  of  art  have  doubled 
or  trebled  in  value  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Do 
away  with  this  demand,  and  the  process  will  be  re- 
versed. Thus  the  imposition  of  the  Luxury  Tax  may 
not  merely  send  down  the  value  of  works  of  art 
affected  by  165  per  cent.,  but  by  60  jier  cent,  or 
70  per  cent. 

If  a  slump  like  this  occurred,  it  would  not  only 
mean  a  tremendous  decrease  in  the  value  of  one  of  the 
country's  most  important  assets,  it  would  also  entail 
a  considerable  loss  of  revenue.  The  works  of  art 
sold  in  England  during  the  year  constitute  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  number  held  in  the  country. 
Many  of  these  never  enter  the  sale  market,  but  are 
passed  on  from  one  generation  of  owners  to  another, 
the  Government  collecting  death  duties  on  every 
transfer  of  ownership.  The  prices  realised  at  the  sale 
of  the  relatively  small  percentage  annually  disposed  of 
in  London  and  elsewhere  rule  the  values  of  all  the 
remainder.  Hence  the  (lovernment,  by  grasping  at 
a  16^  per  cent,  duty  on  the  sale  of  works  of  art,  may 
reduce  their  receijits  from  tkath  duties  by  a  far  greater 
amount.  Mr.  Acland  suggests  that  the  Inland  Re- 
venue Department  may  evade  this  loss  by  declining 
to  write  down  the  valuation  of  the  articles  affected  ; 
hut  as  no  English  (lovernment  which  countenanced 
such  an  unfair  proposition  would  remain  in  jiower  a 
day,  the  suggestion  may  be  dismissed. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Government  scheme  is 
unsound  in  principle,  and  will  be  found  unworkable 
in  practice.  It  is  calculated  to  press  hardly  on 
every  section  of  the  community,  to  hamper  almost 
every  trade,  and  to  inflict  peculiar  hardship  on  all  those 
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interested  in  the  collection  or  conservation  of  retro- 
spective art,  or  of  articles  attractive  by  reason  of  their 
beauty  and  antiquity.     Whether  these  objects  (con- 
sidering their  high  educational  value)  can  be  wholly 
regarded  as  luxuries  is  at  least  open  to  question.    What 
is  certain  is  that,  in  view  of  the  dearth  of  labour  at 
the  present  moment,  it  would  be  wiser  policy  of  the 
Government  to  encourage  the  sale  of  all  these  articles 
which  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  modern  house- 
hold furniture.     By  placing  a  high  duty  on  them,  the 
( lovernment,  to  a  great  extent,  will  divert  the  demand 
for  this  antique  furniture  to  modern  wares,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  which  labour  and  material  will  be  consumed, 
which  at  the  present  time  would  be  far  better  diverted 
to  war-work.     Regarding  objects  of  a  less  utihtarian 
nature,  the  Chairman  specifically   lays  down  in  his 
Draft  Report  that  "in  a  civilised  community  pictures, 
ornaments,  and  books  in  moderation  "  are  no  more 
luxuries   than    "carpets,  curtains,   and  table-cloths." 
Unfortunately  his  Committee  have  failed  to  carry  out 
this  principle  in  their  schedule,  according  to  which  all 
pictures  are  to  be  taxed  except  those  bought  direct 
from  the  artists  or  through  their  agents.     According 
to  this,  the  multi-millionaire  who  buys  a  four-thousand- 
pound  canvas  from  Mr.  Sargent  will  not  pay  a  penny 


of  extra  taxation,  whereas  the  comparatively  poor 
operative  who  tries  to  liven  up  the  dinginess  of  his 
sitting-room  with  a  ten-shilling  water-colour  by  a 
deceased  painter  will  be  mulcted  of  twopence  in  the 
shilling. 

After  all,  collectors  deserve  well  of  their  country. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  their  efforts  that  the  artistic  taste 
of  the  nation  has  been  maintained,  our  art  museums 
and  galleries  stored  with  beautiful  examples,  and  the 
foreign  collector  forced  to  pay  an  adequate  price  for 
such  of  our  artistic  treasures  as  he  has  deprived  us  of. 
The  collection  of  valuable  art  objects  is  as  much  a 
useful  form  of  national  saving  as  making  deposits  in 
the  Savings  Bank.     During  the  early  part  of  the  war 
the  large  accumulation  of  such  works  which  found 
their  way  to  America  and  other  neutral  countries  were 
as  useful  in  their  way  in  redressing  the  balance  of 
exchange  as  the  foreign  stock  exchange  securities  dis- 
posed of  at  the  same  time.    The  antiques  accumulated 
in  the  country  constitute  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
national  wealth,  and  it  is  clearly  inexpedient  that  the 
Government  should  initiate  legislation  which,  without 
benefit  to  any  portion  of  the  community  or  making  a 
substantial  addition,  should  materially  depreciate  the 
value  of  this  important  asset. 


John  James  Masquerier,  1778   1855* 

The  critic,  sufficiently  bold  to  undertake 
expert  appraisement  in  matters  of  art,  needs  distinct 
courage  if  he  is  to  maintain  complete  independence 
of  judgment  when  confronted  with  work  such  as  has 
passed  in  its  time,  whether  designedly  or  not,  as  that 
of  such  eminent  painters  as  Raeburn,  Hoppner,  and 
Lawrence.  Yet  something  more  even  than  the  most 
complete  independence  of  mind  is  required  if  the 
critic  is  to  carry  out  his  task  to  its  fullest,  for  he  must 
furthermore  be  indifferent  as  to  the  creation  of  enmity 
and  proof  against  all  partiality.  For,  unfortunately, 
there  always  exists 


By  R.  R.  M.  See 


a  large  number  of 
persons  who,  for 
reasons  that  are 
hot  difficult  to 
fathom,  would 
rather  have  no 
fresh  light  thrown 
on  subjects  of  this 
nature. 

It  becomes  in- 
creasinglyapparent 
to  art -lovers  that 
there  exists,  after 
those  masters  who 
hold  undisputed 
claim  to  the  title 
of  "great,"  a  mul- 
titude of  artists  of 
merit,  almost  of 
genius,  of  whom 
the  general  public 
remains  blissfully 
unaware,  though 
the  jirofessional 
buyers  may  be  less 
ignorant.  These 
are  the  disciples. 


the  pupils,  the  contemporaries  of  the  masters,  living 
according  to  their  lights,  following  the  same  ideals 
among  the  same  surroundings  under  the  a;gis  of  the 
same  patrons,  and  thus  de\eloping  a  talent  little,  if 
any,  behind  that  of  the  officially  recognised  genius. 

But  Faaie  is  a  capricious  jade,  and  by  no  means 
invariably  deserving  of  her  title  of  "  The  Sun  of  the 
Dead,"  for  a  century  may  elapse  since  an  artist's 
demise,  and  still  his  works,  whether  they  be  in  private 
or  in  public  collections,  are  still  to  be  found  impu- 
dently ascribed  in  the  old,  old  way  to  the  same  great 

masters,  to  the 
same  great  names. 
In  social  life  the 
research  for  pater- 
nity is  not  always 
a  wise  proposition, 
but  in  matters  of 
art  I  am  prepared 
to  go  as  far  as  to 
call  it  a  necessity. 
Why  should  not 
new  tablets  replace 


I.    J.    MASQUERIER    AT    THE    AGE    OF    ELEVEN  DRAWINr.    1;V 

HIMSELF,    FROM    A    SMAI.I.    MARBLE   BUST    EXECUTED    IN    I'ARIS,    I7S9 

(liURDETT-COUTTS   COLLECTION) 


'  Mr.  R.  R.  M.  See, 
who  has  in  course  of 
preparation  an  impor- 
tant worli  on  the  life 
and  career  of  this 
artist,  gives  us  here  a 
few  general  notes  upon 
the  subject.  Should 
any  reader  know  of 
any  works  by  Mas- 
querier, the  author 
would  he  glad  to  hear 
from  him  and  to  in- 
spect them,  wilha  view 
to  including  them,  if 
suitable,  in  his  cata- 
logue of  accepted 
pictures  by  this  artist. 
— Editor. 
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those  that  are 
erroneous  and 
outworn  ? 
Names  that 
have  sunk  into 
obi  i  V  i  o  n  may 
take  on  new 
li  t'e,  and  the 
day  may  come 
when  there  is  a 
rise  in  the  com- 
mercial value  of 
works  that  have 
been  despised 
in  the  past  (a 
matter  that 
calls,  unfortu- 
nately, for  seri- 
ous considera- 
tion in  these 
material  days), 
so  that  names 
that  have  al- 
most passed 
out  of  use  come 
once  more  trip- 
pingly on  the 
tongue,  and,  as 
if  by  magic,  are 
suddenly  pro- 
moted   to    the  CAPTAIN    SCHANK  MASQUERIER 

rank  of  the  distinguished  and  acclaimed.     The  name 
of  Masquerier  is  one  of  these. 

Personally,  I  have  never  been  able  to  grasp  the 
significance,  either  in  art  or  in  literature,  of  the 
expression  "  secondary ''  masters.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
dangerous  term,  for  do  I  not  recall  how  the  French 
literature  primers  of  my  youth  classified  the  works 
of  Beaumarchais  and  Marivaux  as  proper  to  "  The 
Theatre  of  the  Second  Class,"  and  how  the  Victorian 
dictionaries  of  fine  art  referred  to  Frans  Hals  as  a 
coarse,  unrefined  painter  ?  My  own  aim  to-day  is  to 
reinstall  in  the  rank  which  is  his  by  right,  an  artist 
who  attained  much  success  in  his  day,  a  dilettante, 
a  "minor  master,"  who  not  infrequently  proved  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  "  master  "  without  the  objection- 
able prefix.  His  work  proceeds  direct  from  that  of 
his  original  English  master,  Hoppner,  in  whose  studio 
he  worked  after  his  return  from  France  in  1792,  sub- 
sequent to  a  few  months'  elementary  study  in  the 
schools  of  the  Royal  Academy.  During  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  he  came  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  Raeburn,  and  as  his  finest  pastels  and  oil 
pictures  were  produced  during  this  period,  it  comes 


aboutthatthese 
are  generally  at- 
tributed to  the 
master  himself. 
Later  on,  like 
every  one  else 
at  this  time,  he 
succumbed  to 
the  influence  of 
Lawrence,  and 
his  manner 
"tightens." 
Had  he  not  re- 
tired early  from 
his  s  u  ccessful 
professional 
career,  there  is 
not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that 
he  would  have 
beaten  in  the 
race  for  glory 
men  of  the  type 
of  Beech ey, 
Northcote,  and 
S h e e,  and,  it 
may  b  e,  even 
Hoppner  and 
L  a  w  r  e  n  c  e 
themselves.  But 
(BURDExr-couTTS  COLLECTION)  j^^  preferred  to 

abandon  his  career  and  to  retire  into  private  life  at 
Brighton  with  his  family  (he  had  married  the  niece  of 
the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  brought  his  beloved  mother 
back  from  Paris),  there  quietly  to  enjoy  the  literary, 
artistic,  and  social  side  of  life.  Hence  it  is  mainly 
due  that  up  to  recent  times  he  has  not  been  more 
generally  known,  and  that  his  genius  has  not  gained 
wider  recognition.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  was  only  between  17  98  and  181 8  that  he  pro- 
duced portraits  of  great  importance.  He  never  took 
pains  to  attain  the  rank  of  Academician,  but  remained 
perfectly  content  with  his  material  success,  and  har- 
boured no  secret  desire  for  honour  and  glory.  And 
last,  but  not  least,  there  must  be  remembered  the 
deliberate  forgetfulness  of  those  owners  of  his  works 
who,  either  from  motives  of  vanity  or  of  self-interest, 
preferred  to  allow  them  to  pass  current  as  being  by 
his  greater  rivals,  and  so  eventually  brought  about  a 
partial  and  temporary  obliviousness  of  Masquerier's 
very  existence. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  rare  engravings  after  his 
work  have  served  as  the  sole  reminder  of  his  exist- 
ence to  the  public  at  large.     It  was  only  his  inferior 
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productions  that  were  known  to  be  by  their  actual 
author,  for  there  was  no  object  in  misnaming  anything 
of  inferior  merit.  Had  I  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
trace  a  number  of  his  paintings  to  the  ownership  ot 


descriptions  unsuitable  to  a  magazine  article  an  idea 
of  the  varied  branches  of  art  in  which  Masquerier 
excelled,  for  there  was  no  medium  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  try,  and  he  attained  success  in  each  one. 


CHARLES    MATTHEWS         CHAIJv    DRAWING 

certain  old  English  families,  to  whom  the  commercial 
side  of  things  is  totally  alien,  and  had  I  not  had  all 
the  documents  relative  to  Masquerier  placed  in  con- 
sequence at   my  disposal,  it  might  well  have  been 
impossible  for  me,  in  default  of  such  valuable  assis- 
tance, to  have  carried  out  this  work  with  any  measure 
of  success.     As  regards  his  work  in  pastel,  broad  and 
masterly  as  it  is,  this  has  received  recognition  for  some 
seven  or  eight   years  past,  during  which  time  keen 
search  has  been  made  for  examples.     In  many  cases 
in  which  the  signature  has  not  been  obliterated  one 
finds  the  initials  J.  J.  M.  or  I.  J-  M.  (the  artist  signed 
in  both  ways),  and  in   their  homes  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland  they  still  remain  with  all  the  freshness  that 
was  theirs  on  the  day  they  were  painted — an  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  to  the  quality 
of  the  materials  and  technique  which  he  employed. 
Illustrations  will  convey  better  than  words  or  lengthy 


MASQUERIER         (  BURDE  TT-COC  TTi    COLI-ECTION) 

One  sees,  on  examination,  that  if  this  artist's  work  pro- 
ceeds direct  from  Hoppner,  Raeburn,  and  Lawrence : 
if  his  technique  at  its  various  periods  approximates 
very  closely  to  theirs  ;  if,  so  to  speak,  he  assimilated 
their  entire   art,   he   nevertheless    retained    his   own 
personality  intact.     He  composes  with  emotional  mas- 
tery, with  exquisite  taste.    Delicate  in  touch,  yet  never 
"precious";  strong,  but  never  coarse  ;  clever,  yet  with- 
out a  trace  of  affectation,  he  maintains  in  his  English 
portraits,  despite  every  influence  that  has  affected  him, 
the  purest  traditions  of  the  land  of  his  origin — France. 
Born  at  Chelsea  in   1778,    of  French   I'rotestant 
parentage,  Masquerier  returned  to  Paris  at  the  age  of 
eleven  with  his  family,  and  there  studied  art  under 
Vincent  and  Vernet  for  nearly  three  years.    Consider- 
ing his  natural  precocity,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  on 
his  return  to  England,  he  should  have  astonished  his 
masters  as  well  as  his  fellow-students  at  the  Academy 
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schools.      His  pdrlrail  of  liinisi_-!f,  ])aintccl  in   1794,* 
is   a   mastL-rly  work,    and    when    cxliibiled    in    1795, 


*  The  Dirtionary  of  National  Bio:^raphy,  th.it  marvellous 
conipemliuni  of  information  for  students  of  all  kinds,  suggests 
the  date  of  this  picture  as  1789.  This,  however,  is  preposterous, 
since  a  simple  examination  of  that  in  the  Kurdett  -  Coutis 
collection  shows  a  boy  of  not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 


MASnUERIER  (lU^RDETT-COrTTS   COLLECTION) 

caused  Lawrence  and  others  so  nnuli  amazement  that 
they  asked  him  to  give  his  solemn  oath  that  he  had 
jjainted  it  himseli. 

Taken    hy    lio])pner    into    his    sttidio,    where    he 

Moreover,  the  existing  drawings  made  by  the  artist  when  eleven, 
or  perhaps  twelve  years  old,  though  showing  considerable  skill, 
clearly  contradict  that  view. 


The    Coiiiioissciir 


completed  many  of  his  pictures,  he  at  the  same  time 
took  lessons  from  the  finest  master  of  the  day  in  pastel, 
John  Russell.     An  intimate  Iriend  of  Charles  Turner, 


Madame  Tallien,  and  Josephine,  leading  to  his  sketches 
of  Bonaparte  and  his  generals,  his  joint  venture 
with  Charles  Turner,  the  production  and  exhibition  of 
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and  with  French  society  in  London  for  his  patrons  in 
addition  to  Mr.  Coutts,  the  banker,  Admiral  Schank, 
and  many  other  influential  persons,  he  embarked  upon 
a  career  of  success,  which,  according  to  his  own  notes, 
culminated  in  the  production  within  a  short  period  of 
over  four  hundred  portraits,  many  of  which,  unfortu- 
nately, are  not  at  present  to  be  traced. 

With  the  year  1800  comes  that  eventful  journey  of 
his  to  Paris,  his  acceptance  as  a  ftrot/ge  by  \'ernet. 


Bonaparte's  portrait  and  of  The  Review  of  the  Co/isii/ar 
Guards. 

The  book  now  in  course  of  preparation  will  consider 
in  detail  the  success  of  this  exhibition,  the  contro- 
versy with  Turner  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoil,  the 
attack  made  by  William  Cobbett,  and  the  artist's  sub- 
sequent appearance  at  the  "  Alien  Office,"  together 
with  many  other  incidents.  Only  cursory  mention 
can  be  made  here  of  his  success  in  theatrical  circles. 
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and  of  the  charming  pictures  rendered  by  him  during 
this  period  of  personalities  such  as  the  delightful 
actresses  Miss  Mellon,  Miss  O'Neill,  Mesdemoiselles 
Parisot  and  Hiliigberg,  Mrs.  Billington,  Mrs.  Esten, 
Mrs.  Carey,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Miss  Brunton,  not  omit- 
ting the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jordan  and  the  none  less 
famous  beauty,  Miss  St.  Clare.  He  also  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  numerous  members  of  Parliament, 
and  as  the  more  serious  side  of  life  made  an  ever- 
increasing  appeal  to  him,  he  came  under  the  patronage 
of  Byers  and  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  Every  year  he 
was  drawn  quite  regularly  to  the  North  by  the  com- 
pelling attraction  exercised  over  him  by  Raeburn, 
leaving  his  mark  behind  him  in  the  shape  of  numerous 
oils  and  pastels,  strongly  influenced  by  the  Velasquez 
of  Scotland.  It  was  there,  too,  that  in  his  marriage 
with  the  young  widow  of  Professor  Eden  Scott,  of 
Aberdeen,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  quiet  happi- 
ness of  his  future. 

Shortly  after  this,  despite  the  entreaties  of  his 
numerous  patrons,  he  decided  to  retire.  He  had 
amassed  sufficient  fortune  for  his  needs,  and  was 
unambitious  for  Academy  honours,  for  the  members 
of  that  body  had  always  shown  themselves  somewhat 
inimical  since  the  Napoleonic  exhibition,  and  Mas- 
querier  had  left  them  severely  alone  at  election  time, 


MISS     SANDFORD 
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although,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  patrons  rather  than 
for  any  other  reason,  he  had  continued  to  exhibit 
with  fair  regularity.  There  was,  however,  no  means 
of  prevailing  upon  him  to  continue  his  work  pro- 
fessionally, and  he  retired  to  Brighton,  where,  up  to 
1855,  he  enjoyed  life,  travelling  extensively  in  the 
British  Isles  as  well  as  abroad,  making  innumerable 
sketches  of  scenery  and  peasants,  and  continuing  to 
paint  in  oils  on  millboards  and  in  pencil  heightened 
by  water-colour,  or  white  and  red  chalks,  the  small 
portraits  of  .such  of  his  friends  as  fancy  might  dictate. 

To  be  absolutely  frank,  but  few  of  the  artist's  pro- 
ductions from  this  time  forth  add  anything  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view  to  his  fame.  It  is  not  that  he 
entirely  degenerates,  for  he  is  ever  an  able  draughts- 
man and  a  good  colourist ;  but  the  fine,  broad  treat- 
ment has  disappeared  ;  he  becomes  finicky  and 
amateurish.  Much  must  be  forgiven  him  on  account 
of  those  strongly  anti-artistic  influences  whicli  must  be 
laid  to  the  door  of  the  Victorian  era,  now  looming 
large  upon  the  horizon. 

During  these  years  at  Brighton  the  Masqueriers 
became  last  friends  with  the  English  gentlefolk  whom 
they  had  met  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  were  treated 
by  them  on  terms  of  absolute  equality.  Dr.  Dibdin, 
Horace   Smith,    Crabb- Robinson,    Copley   Fielding, 
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William  Hunt,  Faraday,  and  Arthur  Shee  became  liis 
daily  associates,  and  there  came  about  a  certain 
development  in  Masquerier's  interests  and  outlook  of 
which  I  shall  treat  in  my  forthcoming  volume.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  art,  however,  Masquerier  was  by 
this  time  practically  a  dead  man.  Society,  literature, 
travel,  philosophy,  had  robbed  art  of  one  of  her  most 
promising  children,  one  whose  name,  had  he  but  been 


born  twenty  years  earlier,  might  have  been  inscribed 
on  the  roll  of  the  most  illustrious  of  this  wondrous 
period  of  English  art.  But  this  notwithstanding, 
Masquerier  has  left  behind  him  many  masterpieces 
as  well  as  a  goodly  number  of  works  of  lesser  merit. 
He  remains  a  master  who  deserves  to  be  made  known 
to  the  great  general  public,  and  his  work  must  not 
be  robbed  of  its  de.serts. 
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A  Collection  of   InKpots 

It  would  be  curious  to  speculate  as  to  how 
collections  come  to  be  formed  ;  to  discover  why  some 
particular  type  came  to  be  hunted  for,  lovingly  gathered 
together  until  a  whole  cabinet  is  tilled.  This  collection 
of  inkpots  and  other  trifles  connected  with  the  writing- 
table,  belonging  to  Mrs.  C.  H.  Bailey,  began,  I  am 
assured,  in  quite  an  accidental  manner.  At  first  they 
were  collected  with  other  specimens  of  porcelain,  till  the 
owner  became  aware  that  she  had  in  her  various  cabinets 
many  different  examples.  Then  they  were  sorted  out,  other 
types  were  added  to  the  collection,  and  the  whole  gathered 
together  in  one  large  cabinet. 

It  is  just  the  kind  of  collection  w-hich  would  appeal  to 
a  lady  collector,  and  the  mingled  elements  of  the  charm- 
ing, the  curious,  and  at  times  the  grotesque,  are  all  to  be 
found  here. 

The  first  illustration  shows  the  whole  collection,  num- 
bering in  all  eighty-five  different  specimens  ;  and  besides 
inkpots  there  are  pen-trays,  pounce  or  sand-sprinkling 
pots,  which  were  used  before  blotting-paper  came  into 


By  J.  Kyrle  Fletcher 


other  things  in  art,  the  decorated  nikpot  had  its  origin  in 
China.  On  Plate  I.  we  have  two  specimens  from  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Bailey's  collection  which  may  well  be  called  the 
grandparents  of  the  rest.  No.  i  is  an  early  Ming  plain 
square  pot  with  the  conventional  Oriental  type  of  flower 
decoration.  No.  2  is  a  more  elaborate  Chinese  pot  with 
a  cover,  the  top  being  the  bust  of  a  mandarin  ;  the  decora- 
tion, in  famille  rose,  is  a  small  but  brilliant  example  of 
Chinese  art. 

Taking  examples  with  some  idea  oi  sequence  of  period, 
we  have  on  Plate  11.  four  pounce  pots.  In  the  centre  are 
two  Whieldon-ware  ones  in  the  crude  form  of  birds, 
highly  glazed  in  translucent  colours.  The  sand  was  put 
in  through  a  hole  above  the  tail  and  was  sprinkled  out 
through  the  beak.  The  round  pot-shaped  sand-sprinklers 
are  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol  hard-paste  porcelain,  both 
being  from  the  Trapnell  collection. 

Plate  III.  represents  some  curious  inkpots  in  the  form 
of  caricature  busts.  The  three  heads  of  women  all  repre- 
sent the  same  person,  and  these  are  known  as   "Mrs. 


I'l.ATE    1.  — (I)    EARI.V    MING    I'OT  :     (2)    CHINESK    TOT    WITH    COVER 


use,  and  vases  to  hold  the  quill-pens.  The  decorated  ink- 
pot belongs  to,  or  rather  was  first  in  general  use  in,  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  was  one  oi 
natural  results  of  the  starting  of  porcelain  manufactories 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.      But,  like  many 
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Ridgway. "  The  gentleman  with  the  dark  hair  and  open 
mouth  is  "Mr.  Ridgway."  The  Ridgways  were  Staf- 
fordshire potters,  who,  so  the  story  goes,  got  on  in  the 
world,  and  gave  themselves  airs,  with  the  result  that 
these  libelson  their  features  were  produced  by  their  trade 
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Plate  II.— four  pounce  pots      two  in  centre  whiei.don  ware      one  on  lei-t  Plymouth       one  on  right  Bristol 

rivals.     .\11  three  versions  of  Mrs.    Ridgway  are   from  inkstands  in  the   form  of  shoes.      The   first  one  is  the 

different  factories.     The  boy  with  the  cocked  hat  is  a  oldest  of  the  three.      It  is  of  fayence,  and  has  a  large 

French  one,  representing  the  young  General  Bonaparte.  pounce  pot  with  square  top.    The  other  two  are  of  French 


Plate  III.— inkpots  in  the  form  of  caricature  busts 


The  small  head  above  is  of  Bow  porcelain,  and  is  believed  hard-paste  porcelain,  produced  by  one  of  the  numerous 

to  represent  David  Garrick,  the  actor.  Paris  factories  about  the  year  iSoo. 

On  Plate  IV.,   typically  French,  are  the  three   little  Plate  \'.  represents  two  of  the  finest  inkstands  in  the 


Plate  I\'. — three  French  inkstands  in  the  for.m  of  shoes 
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Plate  V. — Dresden  inkstand  in  the  form  ok  a  globe 

collection.  The  one  in  the  torm  of  a  globe  is  from  the 
famous  Meissen  factory.  The  globe  is  very  accurately 
drawn  and  coloured,  the  names  of  the  places  being  in 
Dutch.  The  boat-shaped  inkstand  on  same  plate  is  a 
fine  example  of  Royal  Sevres,  dated  1768,  and  is  ex- 
quisitely painted  with  sprays  of  flowers  with  fine  coloured 
borders. 

The  next,  Plate  \'I.,  is  devoted  to  Worcester  speci- 
mens with  views  of  places.  The  centre  inkstand,  by  Barr, 
Flight  &  Barr,  has  a  finely  painted  perspective  view  of 
Oxford.  That  on  the  left  has  a  very  well  painted  view 
of  Malvern.  The  centre  tray,  with  view  near  Worcester, 
was  made  by  Chamberlain's,  and  is  a  marked  example 
of  their  famous  Regent  porcelain.  Both  the  round  ink- 
pots, one  with  view  on  the  Liftey,  the  other  with  view  of 
O.xford,  are  also  from  Chamberlain's  factory. 

But  of  the  Worcester  specimens,  perhaps  the  most 
curious  is  the  miniature  of  King  John's  tomb  in  Worcester 


SEVRES    EOAT-SHAI'ED    INKSTAND 

Cathedral  (PlatesX' 11.  and  \Tll.i.  Thisis  shown  both  open 
and  closed,  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  potting.  The 
effigy  of  the  king  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  marble  original. 

Plate  IX.  is  devoted  to  apple-green  coloured  examples. 
These  include  a  pair  each  marked  "Chamberlain,"  a 
beautifully  painted  specimen  of  the  "  Flight  Barr  " 
Worcester,  and  two  typical  bits  of  Coalport.  There 
are  also  a  very  highly  finished  stand  in  Coalbrookdale 
porcelain,  and  a  Sevres  pot  of  1790  date — tlie  hard-paste 
period. 

Plate  X.  has  a  range  of  French  types  of  inkpots.  The 
centre  one,  in  the  form  of  a  fountain,  with  the  eagle  on 
the  ball,  is  quite  typical  of  French  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  iSoo  period.  The  only  one  of  this  selection  which 
is  not  French  is  the  dolphin  holding  the  shell,  which  is 
a  Nantgarw  copy  of  an  evidently  French  design. 

On  Plate  XI.  are  fine  specimens  from  the  Derby 
factory  at  different  periods.     The  centre  inkstand  is  a 


Plate  VI. — Worcester  inkstands  painted  with  views 


Plates  VII.  and  VIII.— two  views  of  Worcester  inkstand 


MINIATURE  OF   KING  JOHN'S   TOMB 


Plate   IX.— apple-green  Worcester,  inkstands 


Plate  X. — French  inkstands 
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Plate  XI.— derby  inkstands 

red-marked  Derby  piece  of  the  Uuesbury  period,  a  perfect 
example  of  potting,  painted  with  natural  flowers  in  rich 
profusion.  On  the  right  is  a  puce-marked  Derby  pot  of 
gros-bleu  ground  with  reverse  panelsof  Enghsh  butterflies. 
The  little  pot  on  the  other  side  is  of  a  pale  lilac,  charm- 
ingly gilt,  marked  "  Bloor  Derby."  The  dark-blue  pot 
in  the  form  of  a  crown  is  another  specimen  of  red- 
marked  Derby,  and  the  other  small  pot  is  a  pale  turcjuoise 
blue,  made  by  Sampson  Hancock. 

The  Swansea  factory  is  very  well  represented  in  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Bailey's  collection,  and  Plate  XII.  shows  two  typi- 
cal examples  of  Billingsley's  fine  paste,  one  beautifully 
painted  with  roses  and  other  flowers  on  a  gold  ground. 
The  style  is  attributed  to  Pardoe,  but  if  this  is  Pardoe's 
work,  it  is  infinitely  finer  than  the  known  signed  examples 


of  his  flower-painting.  That  on  the  left  is  broadly  painted 
with  roses  by  Evans,  an  artist  who  copied  some  of  the 
mannerisms  of  his  master,  Billingsley. 

But  the  finest  specimen  of  Swansea  porcelain  is  the 
large  inkstand  shown  on  Plate  XI 11.  This  large  stand 
is  quite  complete,  and  has  inkpots,  sand-holder,  taper- 
stick,  and  quill- vase.  It  is  very  delicately  painted  with 
natural  flowers  by  Pollard,  an  artist  on  porcelain  whose 
work  is  now  coming  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Another  large  inkstand  is  the  rich  blue  casket-shaped 
one  on  Plate  XIV.  This  is  of  French  origin,  from  the 
Paris  factory  in  the  Rue  de  Reilly.  The  panels  of  fruit 
and  birds  are  broadly  painted  with  charming  effect. 

The  French  Empire  period  is  excellently  represented 
in  tlie  tall  inkstand  on  Plate  X\'.     The  Egyptian  figure 


Plate  XII.— Swansea  inksta.nds 
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Plate  XIII.— Swansea  inkstand 


Plate  XIV.  — French  inkstand 


and  the  sphinx- 
es are  of  black 
basalt,  the 
vases  and  bowl 
of  fine  porce- 
lain, richly 
gilt,  the  whole 
standing  on  a 
rosewood  tray 
with  fine  or- 
molu mounts. 
The  Rock- 
ingham fac- 
tory must  have 
turned  out  a 
large  number 
of  inkpots,  as 
there  are  a 

number  in  the 

^,  Plate  XV.— French  empire  inkstand 

collection.  1  he 

five  shown  on  Plate 
X\'I.  are  typical  of 
the  North  -  country 
porcelain.  The  round 
pot  is  of  splendid 
quality,  with  richly 
gilt  lion  heads  and 
decorated  with  rustic 
groups  in  the  Swansea 
style.  In  fact,  if  this 
inkpot  had  not  been 
marked,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  re- 
garded as  a  product 
of  the  Swansea  fac- 
tory. 

Plate  X\'II.  shows 
types  of  Staffordshire 
pots.  O  f  these  the 
most  curious  is  the 
black  stand  with  a 
negro  holding  a  cup 
between  his  hands. 
The  ink-well  is  with- 
in the  mouth  and  the 
sand  in  the  cup.     On  Plate  XVII.— Staffordshire  inkstands 
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Plate  XVI.— rockingham  inkstands 


the  right  is  an 
early  example 
of  Mason's 
ironstone,  with 
rich  enamelled 
flowers  o  \'  e  r 
deep  blue. 

Plate  XVI 1 1, 
is  a  product  of 
the  Royal 
Vienna  fac- 
tory, the  fig- 
ures in  biscuit 
with  gold 
mounts,  the 
tray  being  en- 
riched with  a 
view  o  f  t  h  e 
Royal  Palace, 
finished  with 
extraordinary,  almost 
photographic,  detail. 

The  great  interest  in 
collections  of  this  kind 
is  their  educational 
value — the  study  of 
the  types  which  be- 
long to  a  period  ;  and 
in  conjunction  with 
this  collection  one  has 
to  consider,  too,  the 
type  of  furniture  each 
of  them  was  made  to 
decorate.  So  to  em- 
bellish the  art  of  letter- 
writing,  the  potter  has 
been  hard  at  work  in 
the  past  days  produc- 
ing the  quaint  and 
dainty  trifles  which 
may  have  inspired  my 
lady  when  she  sat 
down  to  write  her 
letters. 

The   recent   Red 
Cross  sale  at  Christie's 
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was  the  opportunity  for  adding  one  more  inkstand  to  this 
collection,  and  this  one  may  well  be  considered  the  ancestor 
of  them  all  (Plate  Xl.X.).  It  is  a  covered  inkstand  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  having  finely  drawn  dragons  enamelled 


remained  in  use  till  quite  recent  date.  Hut  we  no  longer 
write  our  letters  in  three  coloured  inks,  which  is  a  pretty 
thought,  instead  of  underlining  \vords  to  write  them  in 
a  dit^erent  ink.     What  an  inspiration  for  a  love-letter  with 


Plate  XVIII.— koval  vienna  porcelain  inkstand 

its      *       ^:-       -■•      all  marked  in  a  special  colour !      But, 
alas,  we  live  in  an  age  of  hurry.     The  inkpot  and  ink- 


in  aubergine  and  yellow  on  a  green  ground  and  with 
yellow  borders.  It  contains  three  round  sections  for 
different  coloured  inks,  and  has  a  well  at  the  end  for 
holding  sand. 

It  is  certainly  interesting  to  observe  how  the  shape  has 


stand  have  lost  their  special  use,  and  even  love-letters 
are  sometimes  ticked  out  on  the  typewriter ;  for  this  is 
the  age  of  the  hustler. 


Plate  XIX. — covekeo  inksianh  op  the  ming  dvnasiv 
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Sword  Collecting 


By  H.  AKeroyd 


The  collection  of  arms  and  armour  might        This 
seem  to  be  naturally  a  war-time  pursuit,  but  the  arms         find, 
illustrated  in  this  article  represent  the  pick  of  a  private        about 
collection  made  by  a  Vorkshireman  (Mr.  C.  Marshall,         and 
Castleford)  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years.      Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been 
written  on  the   matter,   the 
subject  is  not  by  any  means 
e.xhausted,  and  there  is  always 
room   for  more  knowledge. 
Those  who  are  already  sword 
collectors  will  doubtless  recog- 
nise  the  weapons   herein 
shown,    but  a  brief  descrip- 
tion may  nevertheless  be  of 
service. 

Plate  I.  shows,  from  left  to 
right,  the  "  Colic hemarde '" 
small  sword  of  the  period  of 
James  II.,  a  Queen  Anne 
small  sword,  an  Elizabethan 
whirl-hilted  rapier  (Toledo 
blade),  a  Clerman  small  sword 
(Solingen  blade),  and  an  old 
English  duelling  sword.  Of 
these  the  centre  one  is  in 
perfect  condition,  the  blade 
measuring  45  i  inches,  long. 
A  statute  passed  in  the  days 
of  Good  Queen  Bess  ordered 
the  cutting  down  of  all  swords 
to  36  inches,  and  to  .see  that 
this  was  done,  guards  were  set 
at  the  gates  of  the  towns  and 
cities  to  measure  the  blades  of 
the  gallants  who  passed  that 
way,  and  to  cut  them  down 
if  they  exceeded  the  limit.  Plate  IV. 


was  one  that  escaped,  and  so  is  an  exceptional 
When  the  long  rapier  went  out  of  fashion, 
1625,   our  forefathers  protected  their  honour 

ignity  with  the  small  sword,  the  "Colichemarde" 
doing  service  in  the  years 
around  16S0.  This  is  named 
after  a  Swedish  count, 
Konigsmark,  who  came  to 
England  in  1661  as  an  am- 
bassador to  Charles  II. 

Plate  II.  shows  an  early 
Victorian  Scotch  claymore,  a 
Scotch  claymore  (about  Cul- 
loden,  1746),  a  Portuguese 
cup-hilted  broadsword,  a  bas- 
ket-hilted  Cromwellian  sword, 
and  a  Georgian  Scotch  clay- 
more. The  Cromwellian 
sword,  of  the  type  used  by 
the  Ironside  cavalry,  has  an 
".\ndria  I-'arara''  blade.  The 
broadsword  bears  inscriptions 
which,  interpreted,  read, 
"  Long  live  the  King"  on  one 
side,  and  "  I  will  give  my  life 
for  the  faith ''  on  the  reverse. 

Plate  III.  illustrates  a  brass 
basket-hilted  cavalry  sword  of 
Charles  II.,  with  a  two-fluted 
backsword  blade,  etched 
"  Andria  Farara,"  and  a  late 
sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth 
century  German  Flamberg, 
which  followed  in  period  the 
swept-  or  whirl-hilted  rapier 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
sword  has  a  single-fluted 
double-bevel  blade,  with  the 
"running  wolf"  of  Solingen 
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Plate  V. 


stamped  Ihereon,  and  the  pas  d'ane 
in  one  in  scroll-like  form,  coalescing 
plate -guard,  which  is 
pierced  with  holes  in 
lines  radiating  from  the 
centre.  The  sword  to 
the  right  is  a  Scotch 
claymore  of  fine 
dimensions,  with  a 
curious  barrel-  shaped 
pommel.  The  p.iir  of 
pistols  are  flint-locks, 
with  slightly  belled 
barrels,  and  inscribed 
"Wogden  and  Barton, 
London." 

Plate  IV.  depicts  a 
semi-basket-hilted 
sword  of  the  "Spad- 
roon"  type,  with  double- 
edged  blade,  inscribed 
"I.N.,  M.I.  N.L,"and 
ii    Venetian    Schiavona, 


and  quillons  are 
into  the  circular 


Pl.ATK  VI. 
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1600,  as  used  by  the  Doge's  Guards  of  Venice.    This 
basket-hilt  is  of  special  interest,  being  the  prototype 

of  the  Scotch  claymore 
basket-hilt,  and  speci- 
mens are  rare.  The 
third  sword  is  an  In- 
dian rajah's  khanda,  the 
national  sword  of  India, 
the  hilt  being  damas- 
cened in  gold  and  silver, 
with  lotus  flowers  and 
foliage. 

Plate  V. — This  is  the 
basket  of  the  CuUoden 
claymore  (No.  2  on 
Plate  II.)  and  the  bas- 
ket of  the  Cromwellian 
cavalry  sword  (No.  4  on 
Plate  II.). 

Plate  W. — The  bas- 
ket of  the  seventeenth- 
century  mortuary-hiked 
sword. 


The  Furniture  of   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Mango 
By  Percy  Macquoid 


Part  I. 


Each  year  the  interest  taken  in  English 
furniture  appears  to  increase,  and  with  this  interest 
has  come  surer  and  wider-spread  knowledge.  Even 
as  late  as  1865  httle  was  known  on  the  subject,  and 
those  who  truly  appreciated  the  merits  of  our  national 
furniture  were   a  few  artists,   some   members  of  the 


medical  profession,  and  a  small  community  of  enthu- 
siastic collectors.  Charles  II.  chairs  were  confused 
with  those  of  Elizabeth  :  the  gilt  Georgian  console 
tables  and  chairs,  so  highly  prized  to-day,  were  con- 
sidered of  foreign  origin  and  undesirably  ornate  :  all 
carved  mahogany  furniture  was  attributed  vaguely  to 
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Chippendale,  while  pieces  employing  satinwood  were 
severely  relegated  to  Sheraton's  own  hand.  Know- 
ledge of  the  subject  is  now  rendered  easy  and  popu- 
lar, and  the  collector's   standard  in  English  furniture 


the  very  interesting  type  of  furniture  designed  for 
William  III.  and  his  English  aristocracy,  for  the 
cost  of  reproducing  Daniel  Marot's  ideas  could  only 
be  undertaken  bv  the  very  rich.      Daniel  Marot  must 


No.    II.  — CHARLES    U.    CARVED    WALNUT    .\RMCHAIR 


at  the  present  day  is  as  high  as  that  of  Fountain,  Sou- 
lages,  Magniac,  Jones,  and  others  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  who  chiefly  interested  themselves  in  foreign 
objects.  A  market  for  fine  English  furniture  has 
therefore  been  created  where  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
rapidly,  specimens  of  the  highest  order.  An  interest- 
ing collection  of  this  kind  is  being  formed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mango,  of  Palace  Court,  and  the  care  of  their 
choice  amply  justifies  the  result.  Amongst  the  objects 
they  possess,  a  pair  of  gilt  console  tables  (one  of  which 
is  shown  in  No.  i.)  stands  pre-eminent.  Apart  from 
their  admirable  design  and  execution,  they  represent 


not  be  confused  with  his  father  Jean,  architect  to 
Louis  XIV.,  and  to  whom  Daniel  owed  most  of  his 
art  training.  There  is  no  space  here  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  his  taste  upon  what  he  found  here  in  1688, 
but  these  console  tables  are  exceedingly  characteristic 
of  his  early  work  in  England.  They  were  originally 
made  for  Spicsworth  Park,  near  Norwich,  a  district 
famous  for  the  furnishing  of  its  fine  houses,  the  bulk 
of  which  had  strong  leaning  towards  foreign  design. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  comparatively  little  is  known 
about  this  artist  and  his  work,  during  his  stay  in 
England,  which  lasted  from   16S8   until   1702,  for  his 
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influence  on  English  furniture  was  far  reaching  ;  but  it 
is  interestingto  note  that  hewas  of  Huguenot  parentage, 
and  born  in  Paris  in  1660.  He  passed  to  Holland  on 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  when 


sources.  This  pair  ot  tables  possess  their  original 
English  gilding,  but  in  many  instances  elaborate  fur- 
niture, made  and  carved  in  this  country,  was  sent  over 
the  Channel  for  the  better  French  gilders  to  complete. 


^^ 


No.    III. — CARVED     WAI.NIT     CHAIR 


over  400,000  French,  comprising  some  of  their  best 
craftsmen,  were  driven  into  exile.  He  then  became 
aR:hitect  to  the  Prince  ot  Orange,  who  brought  him 
to  London  when  the  revolution  of  1688  placed  that 
prince  on  the  English  throne.  On  the  death  of  the 
king,  Daniel  Marot  returned  to  Holland,  and  was 
alive  there  in  17 18,  although  tlie  place  and  dale  of 
his  death  are  unknown. 

It  is  curious  that  these  two  consoles,  after  being 
separated,  have  now  once  more  been  united  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mango,  who  purchased  them  from  different 


The  tops,  of  white  and  grey  marble,  follow  the  ser- 
I)entine  lines  of  the  frame,  decorated  with  a  Louis  XIV. 
motive  in  low  relief:  these  are  supported  by  warrior- 
headed  terms  wearing  plumed  morions,  the  arrange- 
ment of  feathers  giving  great  action  to  the  finely  carved 
faces.  This  ideal  classical  headgear  is  continually  to 
be  found  on  sculptures,  tapestries,  and  woodwork  de- 
signed by  artists  employed  at  the  court  of  the  "  Roi 
Soleil " ;  the  broken  scrolls  of  the  terminals  show  the 
commencement  of  this  peculiar  feature,  that  reached 
a  great  eccentricity  under  Anne  and  George  I.,  and 
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cleverly  flourish  into  acanthus,  where  they  meet  the 
bearded  heads,  and  are  panelled  with  the  same 
ornament  as  the  frame,  connected  by  waved  cross 
stretchers,  centerini;  in  a  valanced  disc  supporting  a 


ship,  these  tall-back  chairs  were  somewhat  barbaric  in 
both  execution  and  design ;  nor  was  the  sense  of  con- 
struction in  the  previous  Jacobean  panel-back  chairs 
preserved   in  those  of  Carolcan   taste:   but  with  the 


No.    I\".  —  BURGOMASTER     CHAIR 

draped  urn.  The  most  typical  touch  of  Marot  is 
shown  in  the  three  deep  and  pendant  aprons,  with 
their  boss  and  shell,  framed  in  most  vivacious  scroll- 
work ;  this  same  picturesque  and  flamboyant  touch 
can  be  recognised  on  much  of  the  furniture  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace,  and  also  on  some  at  Hampton 
Court,  near  Leominster.  The  date  of  these  tables  is 
probably  circa  1692.  Height,  2  ft.  9  in.  :  width  at 
back,  3  ft.  8  in.  ;  depth,  back  to  front,  2  ft.  4  in. 

The  same  refinement,  influenced  by  true  architec- 
tural principles,  can  be  seen  in  the  chair.  No.  ii. 
Throughout  Charles  II.'s  reign,  the  tall  walnut  carved 
and  caned  chairs  offered  a  picturesque  appearance 
after  the  austerities  of  Cromwell,  and  one  that  was 
quickly  welcomed  as  suitable  to  the  costume  and 
manners  of  the  Restoration.  With  a  few  e.xceptions 
of  excellent  carving  influenced  by  French  craftsman- 


arrival  of  Daniel  Marot  and  other  French  workmen, 
fresh  attention  was  evidently  given  to  the  point,  which 
this  high-class  example  very  clearly  shows.  The  up- 
rights of  the  back  (which  is  of  unusual  width,  i  ft. 
7i  in.)  are  plainly  fluted,  showing  reticence  and  a 
strength  of  proportion  that  contrast  admirably  with 
the  bold  scrolled  cresting  and  splats,  these  being  in 
fanciful  French  taste.  The  broken  C  scrolls  are  richly 
acanthused  round  a  delicate  quatrefoil,  whilst  the 
base  of  the  splat  assumes  and  repeats  the  propcjrtions 
of  the  cresting.  The  light  snail-headed  arms  turn 
slightly  outwards,  and  their  balustered  supports  con- 
tinue into  straight  legs  of  the  peg-lop  form  that  was 
introduced  with  the  serpentine  stretcher  and  finial 
about  1689.  The  deep  bronze-like  surface  of  the 
walnut,  with  its  rich  chestnut  tones,  is  remarkable. 
Another  fine  chair.  No.  iii.,  is  of  rather  later  date. 
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by  which  time  upholstery  was  supplanting  the  use  of 
cane  and  highly  ornamented  splats.  The  break  in  the 
arms,  with  the  peculiarity  of  their  acanthus  headings, 
the  car\-ed  shell  on  the  lower  back  rail,  the  double 


freedom  of  movement  for  the  full  coat-skirts  of  that 
period.  The  low  semi-circular  backs,  i  ft.  2i  in.,  in 
both  these  walnut  specimens  are  composed  of  three 
ovals  of  tracery  in  Chinese  taste,  intersected  by  four 


No.    V.  —  KURGOM.^STER     CHAIR 

apron  below  the  seat-rail,  and  the  double  fillet  edging 
the  early  cabriole  legs,  are  strongly  representative  of 
purely  foreign  models  :  though  it  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  this  chair  may  have  been  constructed  in  England 
by  one  of  the  French  refugee  craftsmen  domiciled  in 
this  country. 

Nos.  iv.  and  v.  are  fine  examples  of  a  type  some- 
what diflficult  to  place ;  they  are  generally  described 
rather  vaguely  by  dealers  and  others  .is  "  burgomaster 
chairs."  They  were  originally,  without  doubt,  Flem- 
ish writing  chairs,  and  occasionally  copied  in  England. 
Sometimes  the  seat  and  upper  portion  revolved  on  a 
pivot,  enabling  the  occu])ier  to  turn  round  (juickly :  but 
even  when  fixed,  the  width  of  construction  gave  ample 


balustered  uprights  connected  by  curved  rails,  the 
upper  being  plain  ;  but  whilst  the  lower  one  of  No.  iv. 
is  purely  Chinese,  this  same  portion  in  No.  v.  shows 
distinct  foreign  treatment,  which  is  carried  out  into 
the  rest  of  the  chair.  These  chairs  are  invariably  six- 
legged,  spoke-stretchered  on  the  inside,  whiLst  those 
outside  are  generally  decorated  with  scrolled  carving. 
The  peculiar  necking  above  the  lion's-paw  feet  is  not 
an  English  characteristic,  but  No.  iv.  in  its  simplicity 
might  well  be  a  contemporary  English  copy  of  the 
style.*  Eccentricity  in  furniture  must  not,  however, 
always  be  attribuli-d  to  forciiiii  production  ;  the  local 


See  History  of  English   I'iiriiiluii.   vol.  iii.,   p.  50. 
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employment  of  foreign  labour,  the  desire  and  emu- 
lation amongst  wealthy  patrons  for  the  unusual,  had 
always  been  typical  of  the  English  ;  but  occasionally 
exceptional   shapes  are  to  be  met  with  that  do  not 


visible  in  the  legs  and  frame.  The  needlework  cover- 
ing, although  of  admirable  colour  and  workmanship, 
is  earlier  than  the  chair.  Generally  the  original  covers 
for  this  kind  of  chair  were  designed  with  an  emphasis-' 


No.    \"I.  — MAHOGANY     ANIi     NEEDLEWORK     CHAIR 


conform  to  any  accepted  patterns  of  their  time.  In 
the  mahogany  and  needlework  chair.  No.  vi.,  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  back  belongs  to  an  earlier  and 
more  robust  period  than  the  rest,  which  is  light  and 
in  the  manner  of  Chippendale's  best  French  patterns 
published  in  The  Director.  Although  this  specimen  is 
not  of  quite  satisfactory  proportion,  it  was  doubtless 
designed  to  display  needlework,  and  a  set  of  these 
would  have  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  colour. 
The  hoop-shaped  mouldings  are  delicately  carved 
and  crested  with  acanthus,  the  same  light  touch  being 


ing  border,  carrying  out  and  strengthening  the  rather 
frail  lines  of  the  seat  and  back.  Very  good  examples 
of  this  late  and  delicate  Chippendale  carving,  helped 
out  by  the  design  of  their  needlework,  can  be  seen  in 
a  set  at  Glemham  Hall,  area  1760,  where  the  cover- 
ings were  designed  and  worked  for  the  actual  chairs 
by  Lady  Barbara  North  ;  the  colour-scheme  and  the 
drawings  for  each  bird  and  flower  still  existing,  and 
the  reproductions  can  be  seen  in  The  Histary  of  Eng- 
lish Furniture,  vol.  iii.,  figs.  18S-190.  It  is  only  by 
comparing  a  piece  dated  by  authentic  documents  with 
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others  of  its  kind  that  we  can  ever  arrive  at  any  degree 

of  certainty  about  the  commencement  of  changing 

style  ;  the  subtleties  of  transition  exist  visibly  in  No.  vi. 

After  1750  the  qualities  of /t?rtV-/tf/«/  needlework 


before  one  can  study  the  best  effects  of  English  petit- 
point,  and  which  was  unsurpassed  by  any  other  country. 
Large  pieces,  such  as  the  co\ering  of  the  winged 
armchair,    No.  vii.,  are  rare.        Here   the   brilliantly 


No.    VII.— WINGED    ARMCHAIR    COVERED    IN    NEEDLEWORK 

coloured  design   is  of  tall    plant    gniwtli.    worked   in 


deteriorated,  and  we  find  gros  point  gradually  taking 
its  place  by  those  who  still  continued  the  celebrated 
English  industry  of  needlework.  The  better -class 
furniture,  after  the  .Adams'  advent,  was  upholstered 
either  in  silk  and  velvets  of  their  design,  or  with 
tapestry  coverings  woven  in  France,  Fulham,  and 
Soho,  sometimes  in  horsehair,  or  with  a  needlework 
so  coarse,  uninijiortant,  or  deficient  in  pattern  that 
only  a  few  remnants  have  come  down  to  us.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  chairs  and 
sofas  covered  in  needlework  between  16S0  and  1730 
c 


a  very  fine  stit/'h,  and  probably  taken  from  a  con- 
temporary Chinese  screen  or  wall-paper  :  the  sides  of 
the  chair  and  seal-rail  being  also  covered.  Beneath 
all  this  wealth  of  work  are  the  walnut  scrolled 
front  stretcher  and  legs  :  these  are  fat  and  bold,  and 
definitely  date  the  chair  drax  1680.  The  ground 
of  the  needlework  is  brown,  a  colour  much  favoured 
about  this  time  to  set  off  the  brilliancy  of  the 
grouped  flowers.  When  new  the  colouring  must  have 
been   surprising. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents, 


Unidentified  Paintin(;.s  (Nos.  285  and  286). 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  sending  you  an  amateur  ptioto- 
graph  of  a  picture  whicli  has  been  in  my  family  for 
five  generations  at  least,  and  which  had  written  on 
the  back,  "  The  sculptor  Nollekens,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  painted  by  Hogarth,  and  presented  by  him  to 
Nollekens."  This  paper  was  unfortunately  lost  when 
I  sent  the  picture  up  to  London  to  be  restored  some 
few  years  ago.  The  picture  is  3  ft.  4!  in.  by  2  ft. 
6i  in.  The  woman  is  in  a  blue  dress,  the  child  in 
white,  and  the  man  in  grey  and  silver.  I  cannot  find 
in  Nollekens'  Life  that  Hogarth  ever  painted  him, 
nor  do  I  think  that  he  ever  had  a  child.  The  picture 
is  undoubtedly  very  well  painted,  and  quite  up  to 
Hogarth's  best  work,  but  it  is  curious  how  it  should 
have  been  handed  down  with  a  mistake  of  this  sort 
attaching  to  it.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you,  or 
any  of  your  readers,  could  help  me. 

I  also  send  a  photograph  of  a  female  portrait,  life- 
size.  The  woman  has  auburn  hair,  and  is  draped  in 
a  heavy  russet-coloured  wrap  with  jewelled  edges.  In 
the  left-hand  top  corner  is  painted  dei.phica  6. 

Yours  faithfuUv    [.   H.   M.   K. 


An  Identified  Enukaving. 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  interest  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Alvaro  Picardo,  of  Cadiz,  in  your  July  issue,  accom- 
panying the  reproduction  of  a  stipple  print  which  he 
assumes  to  be  identical  with  one  called  The  Lu7v 
Letter,  reproduced  in  the  volume  on  0/d  English 
Colour-Prints  that  I  wrote  and  compiled  as  a  Studio 
special  number  in  1909.  The  two  prints,  however, 
are  distinct  :  for,  while  the  design  is  the  same  in 
both,  the  transcript  of  the  original  and  its  engrav- 
ing are  not.  Nor  must  the  legend,  "drawn  and 
engraved  by  F.  Bartolozzi,  R.A.,"  be  accepted  as 
evidence  that  the  original  design  was  his  work. 
Students  of  old  prints  will  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  the  word  "  drawn  "  in  an  inscription  does  not 
always  imply  the  invention  of  the  original,  but  that 
often — as,  I  suppose,  in  this  case — it  signifies  merely 
the  transcription  for  engraving.  Now,  as  regards  the 
colour-print  belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Coates,  which 
was  reproduced  in  Old  Etiglish  Colour-Prints,  all  the 
margin  and  lettering  had  been  cut  away,  and  although 
I  consulted  several  of  the  leading  print-sellers  and 
collectors  interested  in  the  old  stipples,  none  could 
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help  me  to  identify  it. 
Tlie  Love  Letter  seemed 
to  me  the  obvious  title, 
and  the  style  of  the 
engraving  suggested 
Cheesman  as  its  possi- 
ble author.  However, 
immediately  my  volume 
had  gone  to  press,  and 
so,  unfortunately,  too 
late,  Mr.  Hall,  a  clever 
young  assistant  in  the 
British  Museum  Print- 
room  (now  a  decorated 
lieutenant  of  much  war 
experience),  discovered 
an  impression  of  the 
print  in  one  of  the  Mu- 
seum portfolios,  with  the 
lettering  a  s  follows  : — 
'•The  Love  Letter.  De- 
signed by  R.  West.  En- 
graved by  E.  L  Dumee. 
London.  Published 
March   3  o,   i  8  2  2.     By 

R.  Ackermann,  at  his  Repository  of  Arts,  No.  loi. 
Strand."     I  have  just  compared  this  colour-print  with 
the  reproduction  in  the  July  Connoisseur,  and  have 
noted  that  the  faces  of  the  cupid  and  the  girl  in  the 
Dumee  print  differ  appreciably  in  aspect  and  expres- 
sion from  those  in  the  Bartolozzi  —  the   mood  con- 
veyed in  the  one  being  tenderness  and  wistfulness, 
in  the  other  laughing  inipishness  and  playful  levity. 
The  engraving  also  shows  subtle  differences,  Dumee's 
suggesting  unmistakably  that  the  original  was  done 
in   crayons.      Had    Bartoloz/.i    made    the    design  for 
engraving,  is  it  not  rather  unlikely  that  the  statement, 
"  the  above  drawing  in  the  collection  of  M.  Bovi,'' 
his  pupil,   should  have  appeared  on  the  print  ?     As 
we  learn  from    Dumee's  print,   however,  the  original 
design  was  by   R.    West,    who,    I    sup])osc,    may  be 
identified  as  Robert  West,  the  Dublin  art-master.    He 
had  studied  in  Paris  with  both  Boucher  and  Carle 
\'an  Loo,  and  their  influences  may  be  seen  reflected 
in  this  little  design,  as  well  as  in  the  design  of  Mr. 
Picardo's  unidentified   engraving,  which,  the  pair  to 
The  Love  Letter,  must  surely  have  been  known  as  The 
Love  Dream,   its  obvious  title.     Robert  West,    who 
died  in  1770,  was,  like  his  better-known  son,  Francis 
Robert,  and  grandson,  Robert  Lucius,  accustomed  to 
draw  principally  in  crayons  ;  and  my  supposition  is 
that  Mariano  Bovi,  who  seems  to  have  made  a  speci- 
ality of  engraving  cherubim  and  amoretti,  became  the 
possessor  of  West's  designs,  and  showed  them  to  his 
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master,  Bartolozzi,  who 
copied  and  slightly  al- 
tered them  for  his  en- 
graving in  stipple.  This 
in  1792.  Then,  years 
later,  E.  L  Dumee,  one 
of  Bartolozzi's  French 
pupils,  k  n  o  w  n  to  us 
chiefly  by  his  two  Mor- 
land  stipples.  The  Fair 
Seducer  and  The  Dis- 
covery, possibly  got  hold 
of  the  orig  i  n  a  1  of  The 
Love  Lettera.nA  engraved 
it  for  Ackermann,  who 
published  it  as  a  colour- 
print. — I  am,  Sir,  yours 
faithfully,  ISLvi.colm  C. 
Sal.\man. 

Unidentified 
Engraving.s. 
Dear  Grundy, — 
Apropos  of  unidenti- 
fied engravings,  Nos. 
278  and  279,  in  the  July  Connoisseur,  Mr.  Hesel- 
tine  writes  me  as  follows  : — "  I  write  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  the  drawing  of  the  above  No.  278;  it  is  repro- 
duced in  J.  P.  Heseltine's  Collection  0/ British  Drau<- 
i/igs  (No.  50).  I  have  also  an  engraving  of  it  called 
The  Love  Dream,  designed  by  R.  West,  engraved  by 
Dumee.  My  title  is  cut  off  the  print,  but  joined  on 
again.  The  print  reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur 
says  'drawn  and  engraved  by  Bartolozzi.'  Whether  it  is 
another  plate  or  whether  the  name  has  been  changed, 
I  cannot  say.  My  print  looks  to  me  better  than 
that  ascribed  to  Bartolozzi  and  Bovi.  Sir  Edward 
I'oynter  has  a  well-fini.shed  miniature  of  the  same 
subject,  nor  precisely  like." 

Yours  sincerely,  C.   H.  Coli.lns  Bakek. 

Unidentified  PoRTR.\ris  (No.  287). 
Dear  Sir, — As  a  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries 
since  1912,  would  y<ui  kindly  insert  two  photos  of  a 
portrait  painting  I  am  sending  you  in  this  column. 
No.  I,  as  bought  on  November  2.Sth,  191 7,  in  a  local 
sale-room,  at  a  picture  sale,  is  the  portrait  of  a  gentle- 
man, in  oil,  in  a  gold  gilt  frame  on  a  mahogany  oval 
panel,  lo.t  in.  by  8i  in.  The  figure  dressed  in  black, 
glove  on  left  hand  grasping  another,  a  grey-green  ; 
background  a  bronze-green.  The  auctioneer  stated 
that  the  owner  thought  it  was  a  Raeburn.  Two  months 
afterwards,  when  asked  who  the  seller  was,  he  with- 
held the  name,  but  said  he  was  a  connoisseur.    No.  2, 
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restored,  shows  a  beautiful  portrait,  landscape,  and 
table  with  violin  on  top.  The  figure  now  reveals  a 
gentleman  dressed  in  a  long  blue  coat  with  yellow 
buttons  and  crest  and  white  jersey ;  knee-breeches 
buff-striped  or  corduroy,  stockings  grey  -  green,  and 
gloves  removed  from  hand.  The  background  roughly 
done.  Facing  of  window  and  band  painted  umber  ; 
panels  left  and  top  a  grey-green.  Half  figure  of  a  nude 
girl  with  arm  extended  to  corner  of  shield  ;  on  this 
part  a  red  lion  on  a  green  ground,  the  other  part  red  : 
top  of  cone  a  ribbon  and  part  of  a  lion.  The  body 
of  shield — panels  grey-green,  cross  on  to  other  part 
dark-green.  Attached  to  the  right  shoulder  the  form 
of  a  book,  with  the  word  "  fume  "  in  black.  To  the 
right  an  empty  shoe  between  two  bare  feet  and  legs. 
The  other  parts  a  dark-green.  All  this  became  very 
interesting  to  me,  so  I  set  about  to  solve  the  problem. 
After  perusing  the  biography  of  Gainsborough,  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  I  find  in  it  everything  favourable  to  this 
being  the  portrait  of  Philip  Thicknesse,  Governor  of 
Landguard  Fort,  Ipswich.  Could  you  or  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  kindly  assist  me  in  authenticating 
the  above? — Yours  faithfully,  John  Brown. 

Arbuthnot  P0RTR.4ITS. 
Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  where- 
abouts of  the  following  portraits,  sold  at  Christie's 
about  the  year  i  S78,  or  a  year  or  two  later  : — Mania 
(nee  Clapcott-Lisle),  first  wife  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Arbuthnot,  by  Hoppner, and Hamet(nee  Fane),  second 
wife  of  the  same,  by  Lawrence.     Also  a  portrait  of 


T/ie  Right  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot,  sold  at  the  same 
time.  These  were  formerly  the  property  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Arbuthnot,  of  Woodford,  Northamptonshire,  and  the 
information  is  desired  with  reference  to  a  histor)'  of 
the  Arbuthnot  family,  now  in  course  of  preparation. 
The  portraits  of  the  two  Mrs.  Arbuthnots  have  each 
been  twice  engraved,  and  as  the  engravings  are  familiar 
to  most  people,  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  state 
where  the  originals  now  are. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faith- 
fully, (Mrs.)  A.  J.  Arbuthnot. 

Ch.\rles  I.  Memori.\l  Box.  (July,  1918.) 
Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  say  that  the  box  cannot 
have  been  made  before  1662,  when  the  engraver  there- 
of, John  Roettiers,  entered  the  service  of  Charles  H., 
and  probably  not  prior  to  1695,  when  Norbert  Roet- 
tiers copied  his  father's  work,  and  this  and  other 
memorials  bearing  the  same  portrait  were  advertised 
for  sale  at  5s.  in  copper,  10s.  in  copper  gilt,  and,  "  if 
bespoke  in  silver,  25s.  each."  John  Roettiers'  medal 
is  described  in  Medallic  Illustrations  of  British  History, 
vol.  i.,  p.  347,  No.  201.  It  was  highly  praised  by  John 
Evelyn,  and  was  so  popular  that  it  was  frequently  copied 
by  O'Brisset  in  a  larger  size  and  higher  relief,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  for  insertion  in  horn  and  silver 
boxes.  Roettiers  is  said  to  have  modelled  it  from  the 
sketch  by  ^'an  Dyck,  which  was  used  by  Bernini  for 
his  famous  bust  of  the  king  many  years  earlier.  I 
have  never  seen  the  medal  surrounded  by  the  Garter 
star,  but  a  star  was  sometimes  used  on  the  reverse  ot 
memorials. — Yours  faithfully,  Helen  F.\rquh.a.r. 
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"An  old  English  family  mansion  is  a  fertile  subject 

for  study,"  wrote  Washington  Irving  in  his  Bracebrid^i^e 

Hall.     "It  abounds  with   illustra- 
Syston  Court,         ^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^^^^    ^j^^^g^    ^^^    j^^^^g^ 

Gloucestershire         ,     ,  ,    ,  , 

of  the  tastes,   and   humours,    and 

manners  of  successive  generations."     Syston  Court, 
Gloucestershire,  which  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
seat  of  the  Thorolds,  near  Grantham,   is  a  case  in 
point,  and  although  the  present  house  is  in  the  main 
an  Elizabethan  erection,  it  stands  on   the   site  of  a 
much   earlier  building.     At   the  time  of  Domesday, 
Roger  de  Berchelai  "holds  Sistone,  in  Pulcrecerce 
(Pucklechurch)  hundred.     Anne  held  it.''     The  next 
owner  we  find  was  Serlo,  whose  widow,  Anne,  had 
the    manor    of  Syston    assigned    to    her    in    dower, 
4  Henry  III.,  at  which  time  she  was  the  wife  of  Hugh 
de  Stratton.     After  no  great  period,  the  estates  came 
into  possession  of  the  Waleran  or  Waleraund  family, 
of  which  Robert  Waleran  purchased  a  charter  of  free- 
warren  in  Syston,  31  Henry  III.    Another  Robert  died 
seised  of  Syston  Manor  in  1308.     Rudder's  History 
of  Gloucestershire   (Cirencester,    1779)    mentions   an 
interesting  episode  in  connection  with  this  decease, 
stating  that  "  the  escheator's  inquisition  found  that 
the   manor  was  holden  of  the  heir  of  William   de 
Berkeley  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee,  and  that 
it  ought  to  devolve  to  Alan  Plokenet,  son  of  Alan 
Plokenet,  son  of  Alice,  daughter  of  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Thomas  de  Rochesford  and  Agatha  his  wife,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  Roger  de   Berkeley,  and   had 
Siston  given  to  her  in  free  marriage  by  her  father." 
In  36  Edward  III.,  Sir  Peter  Corbet  died  seised 
of   Syston,    which    had   come    to    him   through    his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Walter  of  Gloucester.     By  the 
marriage    of  Sir    Peter's   daughter    with  Sir  Gilbert 
Dennys,  the  manor  passed  to  the  latter,  and  continued 
in  his  family  until  1598,  and  it  was  during  this  regime 
that  the  present  house  was  built.      In  the  year  last 
mentioned  Sir  Henry  Billingsley,  Kt.,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  member  for  the  city  in  1604,  purchased 
the  estate.     He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  being  the 
first    translator   of   Euclid   into   English.      After  his 
death  in  1606,  his   son  came  into  possession,  and 
James  I.'s  consort,   Anne  of   Denmark,  visited  the 
house  when  she  went  to  Bath  in  16 13.    The  Billings- 
leys  were  succeeded  by  the  Trotmans  during  the  next 
reign,  and  in  1843  Harriette  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Fiennes  Trotman,  was  married  to  the  late  Frederick 
BoughtonNewton  Dickenson,  J.P., and theirson,  Major 
F.  B.  N.  Dickenson,  is  the  present  lord  of  the  manor. 


The  interior  of  Syston  Court  may  not  possess  any- 
thing quite  so  fine  as  the  seventeenth-century  staircase 

at  Dunster  Castle,  Somerset,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  note  in  The  Connoisseur:  but  there  are  several 
delightful  features,  including  a  beautiful  plaster  ceil- 
ing with  pendants  in  the  gallery,  which  are  delightful 
to  the  student  of  decorative  art. — Latham  Burton. 

Some  time  ago  you  published  a  paper  by  Maberly 
Phillips,  F.S.A.,  in  which  he  gave  examples  of  silhou- 
ettes and  various  means  for  their  pro- 
I  oue  es  cluction.  Mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Seville 
taking  silhouette  portraits  at  different  places.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Phillips  and  other  readers  to  know 
we  have  Mr.  Seville's  original  advertisement,  of  which 
I  enclose  a  copy.  It  is  printed  in  several  types  on 
paper  very  like  that  of  the  bank-notes.  We  have  many 
of  his  silhouettes — my  husband  comes  of  a  well  known 
Lancaster  family — and  among  them  some  of  the  "  out- 
lines "  in  white  paper  filled  up  with  black  as  described 
by  Mr.  Phillips.  One  of  the  white  outlines  we  have  had 
framed  as  a  white  silhouette,  and  very  well  it  looks. 
In  some  childish  diaries  of  my  father-in-law  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  all  silhouetted  by  Mr. 
Seville,  mention  is  made  of  their  being  taken  to  see 
the  "  wonderful  automaton."  We  never  could  make 
out  what  this  was  and  supposed  it  to  be  some  sort 
of  a  mechanical  chess-player.  I  think  this  little  ac- 
count, with  Mr.  Seville's  quaint  advertisement,  may  be 
of  interest. 


Lancaster,  1824 

At  a  large  room  adjoining  the 

Merchant's  Coffee  Room, 

Market  Street. 

Striking  Likenesses  cut  with  common  Scissors  ! 
in  a  few  seconds,  without  any  Drawing  or  Machine,  or 
any  other  aid,  but  by  a  mere  glance  of  the  Eve  :  '.  by 
Mr.  Seville.  Full  length  Figures,  Animals,  &;c.,  &c., 
cut  in  any  attitude.  Profiles  faithfully  copied.  Plain 
Bust,  I  -.  Two  of  the  same  person,  1/6.  Elegantly 
Bronzed,  i  -  each  extra.  Frames  in  great  variety  on 
Sale. 

One  Shilling.  Attendance 

Full  length  5/-,  or  2  of        From  1 1  till  i  :  from  3  till  5  ; 
the  same  6  6.  and  from  6  till  9  o'clock. 

Families  Attended. 
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The  old  pictures  and  drawings  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.    Murray   Marks,   dispersed  by  Messrs.   Christie  on 

July  Jth,  were  not  so 
interesting  as  his  col- 
lections in  other  bran- 
ches of  art  which  have 
been  sold   earlier. 
They  included    The 
SiorY  of  Camilla,    by 
Matteo  di    Giovanni, 
on   panel,    14!    in.   by 
41 J  in.,  which  realised 
^462,  as  against  ^336 
in  the  Butler  sale  in   1911;^  Lady,   by  G.   Metzu,  on 
panel,  7i  in.  by  6i  in.,  ^"304   los. ;  Saint  ivith  kneeling 
Donors,  early  Spanish  school,  two  wings  of  a  triptych,  on 
panel,    i6i  in.   by  5  in.  each,  ^{JiSg;  and  St.   Luke,  by 
Bartolommeo    \'ivarini,   on    panel,    i/i    in.   liy    iij  in., 
/^lo.      On  the   same  day   several  works,   the  property 
of    the   trustees  of  tlie    will    of   Consuelo,    Uuchess   of 
Manchester,  deceased,  were  sold,  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 
by  Drouais,  31  in.  by  24i  in.,  which  sold  for  ^399,  and 
a  Portrait  of  a  Lady,   by  De  Troy,   47i  '"■   by  38  in., 
^126,  being  the  only  two  items  attaining  the  dignity  of 
three  figures.     The  most  expensive  lot  in  the  sale  was 
the  Portrait  of  Professor  jRichardson,  of  Glasgom  L  'nivcr- 
sity,  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  the  property  of  an  unknown 
lady,  47  in.  by  39*  in.,  which  made  .£2,047  'os-    Another 
interesting  picture  was  that  of  the  Synnot  Children,  by 
|.  Wright  of  Derby,  a  work  60  in.  by  49.J  in.,  containing 
the  portraits  of  Marcus,   Walter,   and  Maria  Eliza,   the 
three   children   of  Mr.    Walter   Synnot,    of   Ballynoyer 
House,   CO.   Armagh.      It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
e.xamples  by  an  artist  who  considered  himself  the  equal 
of   Reynolds,    though   this    opinion    was   shared    in    by 
neither  his  contemporaries  nor  posterity.     The  picture, 
which  is  signed   and  dated    17S0,   was  exhibited  in  the 
Academy  of  the  following  year,  and  is  the  theme  of  a 
well-known  mezzotint  by  J.  R.  Smith,  as  well  as  one  or 
two   modern  engravers.       It   brought   .£i,3''>5,   which   is 
a  considerable  advance  on  the  price  realised  by  any  other 
individual    picture   of  this   artist.      Among    the  miscel- 
laneous properties  sold  on  the  same  day  were  A  Peaeock, 
Poultry,  and  other  birds  in  a  garden,  by   P.   Casteels, 
signed  and  dated  1732,  51  in.  by  62  in.,  which  realised 
;r220  IDS.;  Portrait  of  a  Child,  attributed  to  Velasquez, 
43  in.  by  30  in.,  £28^  los. ;  Portrait  of  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son, with  his  wife  and  two  children  round  a  table,  b>' 
Juriaen  Ovens,  signed  and  dated   1659,  52  in.  by  67  in., 
^714  ;  a  Portrait  of  Philip  IV.,  zji  in.  by  23i  in.,  attri- 
buted to  Velasquez,  ^252  ;  Portrait  oj  a  Gentleman  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  by  G.  Terburg,  on  panel,  19  in. 
by  24  in. ,  ^210;   The  celebrated  Carriage  .Match  at  New- 
market between  the  Duke  of  (Jueensbury  and  the  Earl  oJ 


l-iglinton  <igainst  Theobald  Taaffe,  Esq.,  and  Andrew 
Sprowle,  Esq.,  August  2gth,  1730,  by  Thos.  Butler, 
27 J  in.  by  49  in.,  ^131  5s.  ;  a  Portrait  of  I'incenzo 
Lunardi,  first  aerial  traveller  in  the  English  atmosphere, 
gi''ing  a  display  at  Windsor  Castle,  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  by  J.  Zoffany, 
R..A..,  37i  in.  by  28i  in.,  ^346  ids.;  and  an  important 
example  by  W.  Owen,  R.A.  This  was  The  Beggars, 
49  in.  by  37 J  in.,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1804,  which  made  ;£  1,029.  .\mong  a  few  pictures  dis- 
posed of  by  the  order  of  the  executors  of  Sir  William 
Eden,  Bart.,  deceased,  was  a  Portrait  of  William,  first 
Lord  Auckland,  36  in.  by  27  in.,  by  N.  Dance,  which 
cost  the  late  owner  ^85,  and  which  now  realised  ^966  ; 
while  a  Portrait  of  William  Eden,  E.tq.,  30  in.  by  25  in., 
by  T.  Kettle,  made  .£115  los. 

A  sale  of  modern  pictures  and  drawings,  held  at  the 
King  Street  rooms  on  July  12th,  comprised  works  from 
the  collections  of  Mr.  William  Francis  Darnell,  deceased, 
Mr.  A.  R.   Fordham,  and  from  other  sources.     .Among 
the  items  belonging  to  the  first-named  were  The  Proposal, 
27 J  in.  by  24  in.,  by  E.  de   Blaas,  ^210  ;  Cattle  coming 
down  to  a  stream,  by  T.  S.   Cooper,   29  in.   by  41    in., 
£l4i    los.;   Le   Chasseur,    by  A.   A.    Lesrel,   on  panel, 
22*  in.  by  17}  in.,  ^173  5s.;   Village  Gossips,  by  Dendy 
Sadler,   32*   in.    by   464    in.,    ^430  ;   and    The    Queen's 
Favourite,   by  .A.   Sigoni,   32  in.    by    53  in.,   £\^2,   15s. 
The    highest   price    in     .Mr.    Fordham's    collection   was 
realised  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner's  drawing,  Alnwick  Castle, 
iii   in.    by    17    in.,    which   brought   ^1,071.      .Another 
drawing   by  the    same   artist   was    Gloucester  Gate  and 
Cathedral,    signed,    12    in.    by    16J   in.,   which   sold   for 
£^,J^\  ;  whilst  other  drawings  reaching  three  figures  in- 
cluded   Figures   on   horseback  crossing  a   common,    b\- 
David  Cox,  6*  in.  by  9I  in.,  ^141  15s.;  Shipping  off  the 
mouth   of  a   harbour,    by  Copley  Fielding,    i6i  in.    by 
-3  ''!•.  .£945  ■'  and  Stratford-on-Avon,  Morecambe  Bay, 
Dunstanborough,  and   The   Thames  at   Eton,  four  vig- 
nettes  in    one   frame,    by    Birket    Foster,    £'i2>b-      The 
principal  lots  among  the  different  properties  were  The 
Tree  of  Forgiveness,  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  75  in.   by 
24  in.;  Phyllis,  amidst  her  mourning  because  Demophoon 
had  forsaken  her,  was  turned  by  the  kind  gods  into  an 
almond  tree,  and  after,  as  he  passed  by  consumed  with 
sorrow  for  her,  she  became  once  more  visible  to  him  no 
less  loving  than  of  old  time,  and  this  was  the  first  blos- 
soming of  the   Almond    Tree.      This   picture   realised 
/;i,575,  as  against  ^472  los.  at  the  Imrie  sale  in  1910. 
.\  small  example  by  Matthew  Maris,  Lysbeth,  17*  in.  by 
i\\  in.,  made  £2-,2  ;  O'er  Moss  and  Moorland,  41 J  in. 
by  64J  in.,  by  I'ctcr  Graham,  ^451  los.;   The  Beach,  by 
Laura  Knight,  49  in.   by  59  in.,  j{;i78  los.;  Steady,  by 
T.  Blink.s,  36  in.  by  56  in.,  /;i78  ;  and  The  Call  to  Arms, 
by  Seymour  Lucas,  60  in.  by  90  in.,  ^115   los.     At  the 
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McCuIIoch  sale  in  191 3  the  last-mentioned  picture  realised 
^441.  There  were  also  several  Birket  Foster  drawings, 
of  which  A  View  from  Pinewood,  8J^  in.  by  16  in.,  made 
^273  ;  Oxford,  vignette,  ^115  los. ;  Dunbarton,  vignette, 
^110  5s.;  and  On  the  River  Cluny,  Bracinar,  8  in.  by 
II  in.,  ^215  5s. 

Though  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Lancaster 
formed  the  title  for  the  sale  held  by  Messrs.  Christie  on 
July  19th,  the  works  belonging  to  the  deceased  gentle- 
man comprised  few  of  the  principal  items  in  the  sale. 
They  included  a  drawing  by  Copley  Fielding,  Bridlin^to?i 
Pier,  Yorkshire,  iij  in.  by  16  in.,  which  fell  to  a  bid  of 
/^283  los.;  a  picture  by  W.  F.  Frith,  Mr.  Honeywood 
introducing  the  bailiffs  to  Miss  Richland  as  his  friends, 
27J  in.  by  41  in.,  ^220  los.,  a  drop  of  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  on  the  sum  it  realised  in  1888  at  the 
Bolckow  sale.  The  highest-priced  lot  in  the  collection 
of  an  anonymous  lady,  disposed  of  in  the  same  sale,  was 
a  drawing  by  J.  M.  \V.  Turner,  Marlv-siir-Soane,  near 
Paris,  engraved  by  W.  Miller  in  the  Keepsake,  1832. 
This  made  /420  in  the  Novar  sale,  1877,  and  ^^388  los. 
in  the  Heugh  sale  in  the  following  year.  It  now  realised 
^1,050.  A  small  view  of  The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  by 
the  same  artist,  made  £.Z~^.  Other  drawings  included 
A  River  Scene,  by  J.  S.  Cotman,  loj  in.  by  15^-  in., 
/388  los.,  and  two  by  P.  de  Wint,  A  Haycart  crossing 
a  Bridge,  11  in.  by  17  in.,  and  Old  Castle  and  Bridge, 
7  in.  by  11  in.,  which  made  .£157  los.  and  £168  respec- 
tively. A  pair  of  \'an  Dyck  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  though  ha\ing  a  direct  pedigree  from 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  who  presented  them  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hope,  from  whom  they  descended  to  the  present  owner. 
Sir  Charles  Bruce,  only  realised  ;£504.  Other  works 
worthy  of  record  were  a  Portrait  of  Lewis  Williams, 
Esq.,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  30  in.  by  24  in.,  £231  ; 
Portrait  of  Raby  Williams,  brother  of  the  preceding,  by 
the  same  artist,  30  in.  by  24  in.,  £346  ;  and  Portrait  of 
a  Gentleman,  by  Thomas  Gainsborough,  unframed, 
29jin.  by  24  in.,  ;^I78  los.  The  most  important  drawing 
was  one  by  Gainsborough  of  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mrs. 
Ticket  I,  pastel,  494  in.  by  39  J  in.,  which  sold  for 
^367  los. 

At  a  sale  of  historical  portraits  and  old  pictures,  held 
on  July  26th,  a  Portrait  of  Anne,  Viscountess  Melville, 
by  J.  Hoppner,  30  in.  by  24J  in.,  made  .£588  los. 
Among  the  pictures  belonging  to  Sir  Kenneth  Matheson, 
Bart.,  sold  on  the  same  day,  the  best  prices  were  made 
by  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and  a  Portrait  of  a  Cavalier,  a 
pair,  674  in.  by  43  in.,  by  Goldorf,  which  made  ^462  ; 
and  a  Portrait  of  James  L,  by  G.  Jamesone,  90  in.  by 
54  in.,  ^"273.  The  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,  by 
L.  Cranach,  signed  and  dated  1532,  on  panel,  23  in.  by 
15  in.,  sold  for  £\io. 

At  the  final  picture  sale  of  the  season,  held  on  August 
2nd  at  Messrs.  Christie's,  J.  M.  W.  Turner's  drawing  of 
the  Rhine  Gate,  Cologne,  7i  in.  by  iij  in.,  which  made 
£147  at  the  Fawkes  sale  in  1890,  now  fell  to  a  bid  of 
£152  5s.;  while  another  drawing  attributed  to  the  same 
artist,  Santa  Maria  delta  Salute,  Venice,  74  in.  by  11  in., 
made  .£199  los.     At  the  same  sale  a  Portrait  of  Lady 


Beresford,  by  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence,  29  in.  by  24  in., 
realised  £367  los. ;  and  A  Camp  Scene,  15  in.  by  20  in., 
by  P.  Wouverman,  £304  los. 

The  late  Mr.  Edward  Stott,  A.  R.A.,  bequeathed  his 
unsold  pictures  and  studies  to  his  faithful  secretary,  Miss 
Annie  Dinnage,  who  disposed  of  them  by  auction  at 
Messrs.  Sotheby's  rooms  on  July  4th.  The  items  in- 
cluded very  few  important  examples,  the  deceased  painter 
being  never  a  prolific  artist,  and  readily  disposing  of  his 
work.  The  highest  price  was  made  by  a  finished  study 
called  The  Footbridge,  18  in.  by  23^  in.,  for  a  picture 
apparently  never  painted  —  this  brought  £350;  while 
a  circular  study,  I9i  in.  by  19  in.,  for  the  picture  The 
Holy  Family,  exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  191 7,  fetched 
twenty  pounds  less.  Among  other  studies  and  sketches 
The  Orchard,  i8i  in.  by  20^  in.,  realised  £60  ;  Summer 
Sky,  195  in.  by  19J  in.,  £80:  Studies  of  a  Child,  l6|  in. 
by  2ii  in.,  £52  ;  Washing  Day,  195  in.  by  14  in.,  £65  ; 
Girl  Stooping,  £-,2  ;  and  Stream  and  Meadows,  22  in. 
by  29i  in.,  signed,  £76.  On  the  previous  day  an  in- 
teresting and  important  original  sketch-book  of  a  Dutch 
master,  attributed  to  Paul  Potter,  but  more  probably  the 
work  of  Jan  \'an  Goyen,  was  sold  for  £610.  It  com- 
prised about  210  sketches  in  the  original  vellum  cover, 
measuring  4i  in.  by  6^  in.  Other  works  appearing  on 
the  same  day  included  an  oil-painting,  Mountainous 
Landscape,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  28  in.  by  36  in.,  £105  ; 
Portrait  of  Mrs.  Bellingham,  29  in.  by  24  in.,  by  Sir  H. 
Raeburn,  £105  ;  Portrait  of  Miss  Maitland,  by  the  same, 
30  in.  by  25  in.,  £120;  a  drawing  by  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
Sancta  Lilias,  42  in.  by  30  in.,  crayon,  £100  ;  Madonna 
and  Child,  school  of  Mabuse,  on  panel,  50J  in.  by  41  in., 
£105  ;  and  Portrait  of  a  Flemish  lady  as  Mary 
Magdalene,  by  Jan  \'an  Scorel,  1 495-1 562,  on  panel, 
23J  in.  by  33*  in.,  £105. 

The  same  firm  held  several  interesting  sales  of  engrav- 
ings during  the  month.  At  that  which  took  place  on 
July  loth,  a  first  state  of  Le  Raiser  Envoye,  by  C. 
Turner,  after  Greuze,  made  £\\o\  A  Girl  of  Carnarvon- 
shire and  a  Boy  of  Glamorganshire,  by  Ryder,  after 
Westall,  in  colours,  a  pair,  £46  ;  and  an  important 
collection  of  719  drawings  and  713  engravings  concerned 
with  Lincolnshire  persons  and  places  fell  to  a  bid  of 
£600. 

Some  good  prices  were  realised  at  the  sale  of  modern 
engravings  on  July  18th,  when  Old  Battersea  Bridge,  by 
Whistler,  printed  by  the  artist,  and  with  the  butterfly 
signature,  brought  £1 10.  Paris  :  the  Lsle  de  la  OVc'and 
The  Lime  Burner,  both  by  the  same  artist,  unsigned, 
made  £92  and  £36  respectively.  Sir  F.  Seymour 
Haden's  Etudes  a  I'Eau  Forte,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
impressions,  nearly  all  on  Japanese  vellum,  realised 
£240.  An  etching  by  C.  Meryon,  L'Abside  de  Notre 
Dame,  fourth  state,  was  sold  for  £35,  and  Breaking-up  of 
the  Agamemnon,  by  Sir  F.  Seymour  Haden,  first  state, 
unsigned,  £31. 

On  July  26th,  among  the  prints  and  drawings  dispersed 
at  Messrs.  Sotheby's,  the  following  are  worthyof  record : — 
Ilancing  Dogs,  by  T.  Gaugain,  after  G.  Morland,  printed 
in  colours,  £150  :   77/1?  Knight  and  Death,  by  A.  Diirer, 
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£ioz  ;  the  Stage  Coach  ifith  the  news  of  Peace,  h\ 
Havell,  after  J.  Pollard,  in  colours,  ^39  ;  The  last  hour 
of  a  contested  election  for  M.P.,  by  and  after  the  same,  in 
colours,  ^48 ;  Pheasant  Shooting,  by  Clark,  W.  M. 
Craig,  and  Merke,  after  S.  Howitt,  pair,  in  colours, 
^30 :  Partridge  Shooting,  by  J.  Clark,  J.  Godby,  and 
H.  Merke,  after  the  same,  pair,  in  colours,  £^0  ;  Snipe 
Shooting,  Grouse  Shooting,  Woodcock  Shooting,  and 
Duck  Shooting,  by  J.  Godby  and  H.  Merke,  after  S. 
Howitt,  set  of  four,  in  colours,  ^65  ;  The  Shipbuilder, 
by  C.  H.  Hodges,  after  Rembrandt,  proof  before  the 
title,  £ti2;  Alehouse  Politicians,  by  W.  Ward,  after  ('.. 
Morland,  £^2  ;  and  A  Party  Angling  and  The  Anglers' 
Repast,  a  pair,  by  and  after  the  same,  £Z2. 


Tapestry,  Furni- 
ture, Porcelain, 
Objects  of  Art, 
and  Silver 


Apart  from  pictures  and  engravings,  the  most  impor- 
tant dispersal  held  at  Christie's  during  June  was  that  on 
the  nth,  when  the  fine  tapestries 
the  property  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Wedderburn,  liart.,  a  nobleman, 
and  others,  came  under  the  hammer. 
The  tapestries,  of  which  there  were 
many  lots,  proxed  to  be  the  chief  attraction  of  the  sale. 
Included  in  the  property  of  a  nobleman  was  a  set  of  four 
panels  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  of  the  series  known  as  the 
".-\rabesque  .^^onths,"  representing  the  months  of  May, 
June,  August,  and  September,  all  of  them  12  ft.  6  in. 
high,  the  widths  being  variously  1 1  ft.  6  in.,  10  ft.  y  in., 

9  ft.,  and  7  ft.  10  in.  After  a  spirited  competition,  this 
series  realised  no  less  than  ^15,750.  Two  panels  of 
Mortlake  tapestry,  17th  century,  1 1  ft.  5  in.  high,  10  ft., 
3  in.  wide,  and  11  ft.  6  in.  high,  10  ft.  10  in.  wide,  from 
the  same  source,  made  ^"556  and  ^736  respectively.  Just 
prior  to  this,  four  other  panels  of  Mortlake  tapestry,  late 
17th  century,  each  7  ft.  S  in.  higdi,  and  the  widths  13  ft. 

10  in.,  12  ft.  8  in.,  10  ft.,  and  7  ft.  8  in.,  made  /;i,ooS  ; 
and  an  oblong  panel  of  English  tapestry,  7  ft.  9  in.  high, 
13  ft.  6  in.  wide,  early  i8th  century,  probably  woven  by 
Bradshaw,  the  property  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  .-Vdding- 
ton,  ^1,575-  Other  important  lots  were  : — A  set  of  four 
panels  of  Brussels  tapestry,  sold  by  the  order  of  the 
executors  of  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  Bart.,  17th 
century,  consisting  of  an  oblong  panel  11  ft.  high,  17  ft. 
3  in.  wide  ;  another  1 1  ft.  high,  10  ft.  10  in.  wide  ;  an 
upright  panel,  1 1  ft.  high,  8  ft.  3  in.  wide  ;  and  another, 

11  ft.  high,  6  ft.  wide,  which  sold  for  ^5,250.  .\n  oblong 
panel  of  Flemish  tapestry,  i6th  century,  10  ft.  9  in.  high, 
17  ft.  2  in.  wide,  ^1,575  ;  and  a  set  of  si.\  panels  of 
Mortlake  tapestry,  temp.  Charles  I.,  consisting  of  three 
oblong  panels,  10  ft.  high,  and  14  ft.,  12  ft.,  and  11  ft. 
wide  respectively;  another  9  ft.  6  in.  high,  10  ft.  wide  ; 
an  upright  panel  10  ft.  high,  7  ft.  3  in.  wide  ;  and  another, 
9  ft.  3  in.  high,  6  ft.  10  in.  wide,  the  property  of  four 
ladies  in  the  North  of  England,  which  realised  ^2,940. 
In  this  section  must  also  be  recorded  a  Flemish  oblong 
panel,  late  17th  century,  S  ft.  high,  10  ft.  9  in.  wide, 
^546  ;  an  oblong  panel  of  Brussels  tapestry,  bearing  the 
Brussels  mark  and  the  signature  of  the  weaver,  J.  I).  V'os, 
II  ft.  high,  17  ft.  3  in.  wide,   early   i8th  century,   ^966; 


and  an  oblong  panel  of  Brussels  tapestry,  11  ft.  6  in. 
high,  18  ft.  6  in.  wide,  17th  century,  ^656.  Earlier  in 
the  sale  a  few  fine  pieces  of  porcelain  were  offered,  an 
old  Worcester  cylindrical  mug,  4|-  in.  high,  going  for 
£i2();  a  pair  of  old  Worcester  vases  and  covers,  15J  in. 
high,  for  £\os  :  and  a  pair  of  Faenza  ewers,  painted  with 
portraits  of  ladies,  10  in.  high,  realising  ^215.  Several 
pages  of  the  catalogue  were  devoted  to  old  English 
furniture,  but  space  does  not  permit  our  giving  more 
than  a  brief  mention  of  the  principal  items.  .\.  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  commode,  4  ft.  wide,  made  .^199;  a  pair 
of  Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chairs,  ^252  ;  ten  William 
and  Mary  chairs,  ^483  ;  a  Charles  II.  walnut  wood  chair, 
with  cane-work  seat,  and  panel  in  the  back,  ^141  15s.: 
an  Elizabethan  oak  table,  1 1  ft.  long,  ^462  ;  seven 
Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chairs,  which  belonged 
originally  to  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  ^756  ;  a  Chippen- 
dale oblong  mahogany  table,  3  ft.  wide,  ^204  15s.;  and 
a  Queen  Anne  oblong  gilt  table,  3  ft.  wide,  ^183  15s. 
In  conclusion,  it  is  interesting  to  record  a  Louis  X\'. 
watch  and  chatelaine  of  gold,  set  with  enamel  plaques 
and  diamonds,  the  watch  fitted  with  a  movement  by 
Barwise,  of  London,  which  sold  for  ^509  5s. 

Three  other  sales  of  decorative  furniture,  objects  of  art, 
and  porcelain  were  held  at  Christie's  during  the  month, 
when  the  following  were  the  principal  lots  sold  on  their 
respective  dates: — On  the  4th  a  set  of  sexenteen  Dresden 
figures  of  monkeys,  playing  \arious  musical  instruments, 
and  four  music  stands,  sold  for  ^294 ;  a  Louis  XV. 
marqueterie  commode,  surmounted  by  a  Brescia  marble 
slab,  3  ft.  5  in.  wide,  /315;  and  a  Louis  XV.  oblong 
table,  3  ft.  wide,  ^(^252.  On  the  20th,  four  James  II. 
walnut  chairs,  with  carved  scroll  legs  and  stretchers, 
made  ^105;  a  (Georgian  mahogany  side-table,  designed 
in  the  manner  of  William  Kent,  5  ft.  2  in.  wide,  ^231  ; 
a  two-leaf  lacquer  screen,  the  upper  part  containing  four 
panels  of  Brussels  tapestry,  the  screen  6  ft.  2  in.  high, 
the  tapestry  panels  19  in.  square,  early  i6th  century, 
/378  ;  a  Louis  XV'I.  mahogany  writing  table,  5  ft.  3  in. 
wide,  .£168  ;  and  a  Chinese  lacquer  cabinet,  3  ft.  4  in. 
wide,  ^294.  On  the  27th,  two  upright  panels  of  needle- 
work, with  figures  and  animals,  9  ft.  high,  3  ft.  7  in.  w-ide, 
17th  century,  made  .^105  ;  an  old  English  red  lacquer 
corner  cupboard,  decorated  with  Chinese  landscapes, 
7  ft.  9  in.  high,  3  ft.  5  in.  wide,  ^126;  and  a  Persian 
c.irpct,  21  ft.  9  in.  liy  14  ft.  6  in.,  ^128.  Very  little  porce- 
l.iin  and  pottery  of  any  quality  came  up  for  sale  during 
June.  On  the  iSth  the  continental  porcelain,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  nobleman,  was  offered,  but  only  four  lots 
reached  three  figures,  these  being  three  Nankin  oviform 
jars  and  covers,  10  in.  high,  which  made  ^777  ;  an  Ast- 
bury  ecjuestrian  statuette  of  George  II.,  9J  in.  high, 
j{^i57  los. ;  a  bronze  figure  of  an  owl,  6i  in.  high,  Italian, 
early  i6th  century,  ^283  los. ;  and  a  rock-crystal  goblet, 
engraved  with  portraits  of  saints  and  evangelists,  16th 
century,  lO;}  in.  high,  ^189. 

The  sales  at  Christie's  during  July  were  especially 
notable  for  the  number  of  fine  pieces  of  porcelain  and 
pottery  which  came  under  the  hammer,  more  particularly 
the  one  held  on  the  1 5th  and  two  following  days,  being 
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the  collection  of  Chinese  and  European  porcelain  and 
objects  of  art  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  J.  Larkin  of 
New  Bond  St.  This  collection,  though,  of  course,  rich  in 
oriental  specimens,  also  included  a  number  of  continental 
and  English  pieces,  though  the  prices  realised  for  these 
were  not  exceptional.  Some  idea  of  the  general  high 
quality  of  the  collection  as  a  whole  can  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  three  days'  sale  produced  just  short  of 
/i  1,500.  On  the  opening  day,  the  items  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  Chinese  enamelled  and  whole  coloured 
porcelain.  The  highest  price  was  reached  when  a  dish 
with  a  raised  rim,  decorated  with  a  group  of  figures  and 
horses  in  copper  lustre,  14  in.  diam.,  late  12th  century, 
was  put  up,  which  realised  no  less  than  ^^7355  this  being 
followed  by  two  other  pieces,  a  bowl  with  an  incurved 
edge,  decorated  with  a  figure  and  foliage  in  copper  lustre, 
11  in.  diam.,  13th  or  14th  century,  and  another  bowl, 
with  dark  blue  interior,  the  e.\terior  covered  with  bright 
turquoise  glaze,  which  made  £,~-o  los.  and  £\\S  'o^- 
respectively.  The  chief  lots  among  the  Chinese  enamel- 
led porcelain  were  a  figure  of  Kwan-Yin,  seated  with  a 
child  on  her  knee,  her  costume  enamelled  with  flowers 
on  a  green  ground,  16J  in.  high — Ming,  which  realised 
^99  15s.,  and  another  figure  of  the  same,  \b\  in.  high — 
Ming,  which  made  ^89  5s.  The  second  day  was  entirely 
devoted  to  Oriental  porcelain,  the  following  being  amongst 
the  most  notable  lots  :  An  oviform  jar,  painted  with  panels 
of  river  scenes,  12  in.  high,  £,\o^  ;  a  pair  of  famille-verte 
dishes,  enamelled  with  cherry  trees  in  the  centre,  iSJ  in. 
diam.,  Kang-He,  j^i/S  los.;  a  pair  of  cylindrical  vases, 
enamelled  with  ladies  and  boys  on  a  terrace,  28  in.  high, 
Kang-He,  ^102  i8s. ;  two  sang-de-bixuf  bottles,  16^  m. 
and  17  in.  high,  ^136  10s.;  a  set  of  three  sang-de-ba-uf 
jars  of  inverted  pear-shape,  18J  in.  and  16J  in.  high, 
£^\o\  and  a  turquoise  crackle  koro  of  archaic  model, 
13  in.  high,  ^220  los.  On  the  concluding  day  a  number 
of  Dresden  figures  were  offered,  amongst  them  being  a 
pair  of  figures  of  a  pedlar  and  a  woman  carrying  a  child 
in  a  cradle,  10  in.  high,  ^42  ;  a  Freemason,  on  oblong 
pedestal,  12  in.  high,  ^54  125.;  and  a  pair  of  figures  of 
a  shepherd  and  shepherdess,  with  a  lamb  and  a  dog, 
Louis  XV.  design,  1 1  in.  high,  ^63. 

At  the  same  rooms,  on  July  2nd  and  3rd,  a  varied  and 
interesting  collection,  formed  by  that  well-known  con- 
noisseur, the  late  Mr.  Murray  Marks,  attracted  a  con- 
siderable gathering,  the  two  days  producing  a  total  of 
;{;6,864  19s.  Early  on  the  opening  day  ^£535  los.  was 
given  for  a  Nankin  oviform  jar,  decorated  with  prunus 
branches  reserved  in  white  on  marbled  blue  ground,  9  in. 
high,  this  being  followed  by  a  model  of  a  suit  of  cap-a- 
pie  armour  on  a  barded  horse,  -Augsburg,  circa  1540, 
1 7  in.  high,  with  glass  shade  and  stand,  and  an  oblong 
panel  of  tapestry,  with  children  climbing  among  the 
branches  of  a  vine,  4  ft.  8  in.  high,  11  ft.  7  in.  wide, 
Italian  or  Flemish,  i6th  century,  which  made  ^325  los. 
and  £-bz  los.  respectively.  Amongst  the  furniture, 
which  was  chiefly  of  the  i6thand  17th  centuries,  must  be 
noted  a  French  walnut-wood  cabinet,  7  ft.  3  in.  high, 
3  ft.  10  in.  wide,  l6th  century,  which  made  ^^141  15s.  ; 
a  French  walnut-wood  table,  5  ft.  wide,  1 6th  century, 
^210  ;  and  a  Louis  XV.  library  table,  52  in.  wide,  ^147. 


The  second  day's  sale  mainly  comprised  jewellery  and 
small  objects  of  vertu,  and  no  single  lot  reached  three 
figures,  the  highest  price  of  the  day  being  ^84  given  for 
a  gold  watch  by  Hrequet  et  Fils,  while  ^58  i6s.  was  given 
for  a  Persian  carpet,  18  ft.  11  in.  by  8  ft.  6  in.  On  the 
4th  the  same  collector's  English  and  foreign  silver  was 
dispersed,  together  with  a  number  of  items  from  other 
sources.  In  Mr.  Marks's  collection,  which  filled  nearly 
half  the  catalogue,  an  oblong  tea-caddy,  by  Elizabeth 
Godfrey,  1758,  9  oz.  8  dwt.,  made  94s.  the  oz.,  and  a 
William  III.  oval  tobacco-box,  1691,  maker's  mark  W.S. 
in  a  heart,  ^74  ;  while  in  the  foreign  silver  mention  must 
be  made  of  a  Louis  X\'.  circular  ecuelle  and  cover,  which 
realised  ^99  15s.  ;  an  octagonal  tea-tray,  18+  in.  wide, 
Rotterdam,  weight  46  oz.,  ^95  ;  and  a  pair  of  French 
table  candlesticks,  7iin.  high,  temp.  Louis  .XIV.,  weight 
29  oz.  10  dwt.,  ^185.  These  were  followed  by  a  number 
of  pieces,  the  property  of  a  lady,  265s.  per  oz.  being 
obtained  for  a  Charles  IL  cyhndrical  porringer  and  cover, 
6J  in.  high,  1677,  weighing  32  oz.  2  dwt.,  and  l6os.  per 
oz.  for  a  plain  oval-fluted  sugar-basin  and  cover,  by  Aug. 
Courtauld,  1733,  weighing  19  oz.  12  dwt.  Two  other 
notable  lots  which  were  offered  were  a  Charles  II.  por- 
ringer and  cover,    16S4,   7^  in.    high,    weighing   37  oz. 

10  dwt.,  at  175s.  per  oz.,  and  an  Irish  potato  ring,  pierced 
with  trellis-work  and  foliage,  Dublin,  1781,  weight  8  oz. 

11  dwt.,  at  1 90s.  per  oz. 

Quite  a  number  of  notable  pieces  of  old  silver  appeared 
at  Christie's  on  the  24th,  one  piece  alone  making  /315. 
This  was  an  Italian  chalice,  parcel-gilt,  enriched  with  six 
silver  panels  enamelled  with  saints  and  angels,  9J  in. 
high — Sumona,  middle  of  i  5th  century — and  weighing 
20  oz.  4  dwt.  A  silver-gilt  octagonal  dish,  engraved  with 
the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  signed  I.   Soofe,  1631, 

12  in.  diam.,  Middleburg,  weighing  18  oz.,  sold  for  ^100. 
Of  the  lots  sold  at  per  oz.  the  following  are  worthy  of 
note  : — A  Charles  II.  porringer,  45  in.  diam.,  1683, 
weight,  8  oz.  18  dwt.,  made  iocs.  ;  a  plain  sugar  basin 
and  cover,  1717,  6  oz.  i  dwt.,  190s.  ;  a  George  1.  plain 
chocolate-pot,  by  George  Boothb)-,  1720,  13  oz.  12  dwt., 
135s.  ;  a  Charles  II.  porringer,  4  in.  diam.,  1676,  6  oz. 
S  dwt.,  175s.  ;  a  Queen  Anne  plain  octagonal  tea-caddy, 
with  sliding  lid,  1713,  6  oz.  17  dwt.,  145s.  ;  a  Queen 
-Anne  silver-gilt  tazza,  iif  in.  diam.,  by  Samuel  Panton, 
1705,  39  oz.  6  dwt.,  140S.  ;  a  pair  of  Queen  Anne  taper- 
sticks,  by  L.  Meltayer,  1709,  5  oz.  6  dwt.,  240s.;  and  a 
William  and  Mary  plain  tumbler-cup,  3  in.  diam.,  York, 
1693,  2  oz.  14  dwt.,  220s. 

Many  interesting  items  were  offered  at  a  sale  held  at 
the  King  Street  rooms  on  the  1 5th  and  two  following  days, 
when  a  most  heterogeneous  collection  of  works  of  art, 
ranging  from  old  English  and  Irish  glass  to  Greek  and 
Egyptian  antiquities,  appeared.  The  prices  paid  for  the 
glass  were  consistently  good,  the  following  giving  some  in- 
dication of  the  continued  appreciation  of  Waterford  glass 
in  particular  amongst  collectors.  A  vase  with  a  circular 
top,  cut  with  diamond-shaped  bands,  10  in.  high,  loj  in. 
diam.,  was  sold  for  ^25  ;  another  similar,  with  diamond 
and  flat  cutting,  ()\  in.,  ^32  ;  a  boat-shaped  bowl,  I2i  in. 
long,  9  in.  high,  £2.1 ;  and  a  pair  of  basket-shaped  bowls 
with  a  pronounced  purple  tinge,  /20.     On  the  second 
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day  an  interesting  series  of  old  Toby  jugs,  the  property 
of  a  gentleman,  were  oft'ered,  prices  ranging  from /3  los. 
to  ^11.  while  on  the  same  day  a  crucifix  of  cloisonne 
enamel,  ilj  in.  high,  Rhenish,  13th  century,  sold  for 
^21.  On  the  concluding  day  the  chief  interest  centred 
in  an  antique  cup  of  fine  gold,  hammered  out  of  a  single 
sheet  of  metal,  4I  in-  high,  weight  7  oz.  278  grs.  This 
beautiful  piece  of  antique  workmanship  was  fjund  during 
excavations  below  the  apex  of  a  tumulus  practically  with- 
in sight  of  the  ancient  city  of  Troy,  and  dates  back  to  not 
later  than  1200  B.C.     This  piece  fell  to  a  bid  of  ^150. 

.\  large  and  important  collection  of  objects  of  art  from 
various  sources  attracted  a  large  gathering  at  Christie's 
rooms  on  July  25th.  The  clou  of  the  sale,  however, 
was  a  cameo  which  was  sold  by  order  of  the  executors 
of  her  Grace  Lily,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  deceased, 
which  realised  the  high  price  of  ill, 837  los.  This  gem, 
belonging  probably  to  the  age  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian, 
was  a  Medusa's  head,  in  enormous  relief,  cut  from 
a  large  homogeneous  boss  of  translucent  chalcedony, 
every  part  of  the  face  being  as  delicately  modelled 
as  if  the  material  had  been  as  soft  as  marble.  From 
the  same  property  must  be  mentioned  a  pair  of  Chinese 
vases,  enamelled  with  peonies  and  other  flowers,  22  in. 
high,  Kien-Lung,  which  made  /i47:  a  pair  of  small 
statuettes  of  a  boy  and  girl  sculptured  in  white  marble 
by  Gerard  Gautier,  signed  and  dated  1769,  12J  in. 
high,  on  porphyry  and  ormolu  phnths,  ^299  5s.,  and  a 
pair  of  Chinese  cloisonne  enamel  koro  and  covers,  4  ft. 
high,  3  ft.  6  in.  diam.,  on  carved  wood  stands,  /'399- 
Of  the  furniture  sold,  a  lot  which  comprised  three  Chip- 
pendale mahogany  side-tables,  with  tops  of  giallo  and 
veined  red  marble,  4  ft.  6  in.  high  and  6  ft.  wide,  proved 
to  be  the  most  important,  realising  no  less  a  sum  than 
/i,050.  Next  in  importance  were  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
mahogany  arm-chairs,  with  stuffed  seats  and  backs  and 
cabriole  legs,  supported  on  lion's-claw  feet,  ^451  los. ; 
a  pair  of  Charles  II.  walnut  arm-chairs,  with  stuffed 
seats  and  backs,  scroll  arms  and  legs,  with  claw  feet, 
;£l57  los.;  a  pair  of  James  II.  walnut  chairs,  with  high 
ladder-pattern  backs,  £i7Z  los. ;  and  a  Louis  .W.  library 
table,  veneered  with  kingwood,  5  ft.  wide,  ^141  15s. 
There  were  also  included  in  the  sale  a  few  pieces  the 
property  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  Bart.,  amongst  them  being 
a  Della-Robbia  statuette  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  40  in. 
high,  for  which  ^756  was  given,  and  a  Roman  marble 
cinerary  urn,  sculptured  with  a  frieze  of  dancing  nymphs 
round  the  centre,  21  in.  high,  which  sold  for  ^504.  In 
conclusion,  the  following  pieces  of  tapestry  made  prices 
worthy  of  record.  Three  oblong  panels  of  Flemish 
tapestry,  17th  century,  comprising  one  panel  19  ft.  high, 
II  ft.  5  in.  wide  ;  another,  8  ft.  9  in.  high,  12  ft.  8  in. 
wide ;  and  another,  8  ft.  6  in.  high,  8  ft.  wide,  made 
^325  ;  a  (iobelin  oblong  panel,  early  1 8th  century, 
9  ft.  9  in.  high,  14  ft.  wide,  £-,A(i ;  a  panel  of  German  or 
Flemish  tapestry,  dated  1508,  22A  in.  by  21 J  in.,  ^546; 
and  an  oblong  panel  of  Aubusson  tapestry,  8  ft.  2  in. 
high,  14  ft.  2  in.  wide,  early  i8th  century,  £.:i2G. 

Quite  a  number  of  notable  lots  came  under  the  ham- 
mer at  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson's  rooms  during  July. 
I  )n  the  I  ith.  at  a  sale  of  engravings  from  various  sources, 


a  set  of  four  Fox  Hunting  Scenes,  by  Aiken,  after  Suther- 
land, aquatints,  in  colours,  made  £(x>  18s.;  and  a  pair  of 
ovals  in  colours,  Fidelity  and  Infancy,  by  White,  after 
Cosway,  went  for  ^84  2s.  On  the  following  day  /;39  was 
given  for  a  boat-shaped  bowl  of  Waterford  glass,  13?  in. 
wide,  while  an  oak  arm-chair  of  William  and  .Mary  design, 
and  an  early  Georgian  mahogany  bureau  bookcase,  46  in. 
wide,  made  £-,b  14s.  and  ;£56  4s.  respectively.  The  18th 
was  devoted  entirely  to  Baxter  and  Le  Blond  colour-prints, 
the  chief  items  by  the  former  being  tjueen  on  Dais,  small, 
^9  ;  The  Parting  Look,  stamped  mount,  £\2,;  The  Coro- 
nation of  Queen  Victoria,  £10;  Pompeian  Court,  stamped 
mount,  ^12  ;  and  First  Impression,  large,  ^15  14s. 

Two  sales  of  old  English  porcelain,  furniture,  and 
objects  of  art  were  held  on  the  19th  and  26th,  the  most 
notable  items  being  a  part  service  of  Chinese  armorial 
porcelain,  consisting  of  47  pieces,  which  made  ^39  l8s. ; 
a  Chippendale  mahogany  wardrobe,  90  in.  wide,  83  in. 
high,  ^92  8s. ;  a  Dutch  walnut  marqueterie  cabinet,  late 
17th  century,  4;i  in.  wide,  ^54  I4S.;  "The  Thin  Man," 
a  Whieldon  toby  jug,  9*  in.  high,  £ii,(3  4S-;  and  a  hall 
clock,  in  cream  lacquer  case,  by  Edward  Hunsdon,  jun., 
Chelmsford,  95  in.  high,  ^23  2S. 

[Owing  to  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  we  are 
unable  to  include  the  report  of  the  sale  of  the  seventh 
portion  of  the  Huth  Library,  which  took  place  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby's  in  July.  .-X  full  report  will,  however,  be  in- 
cluded in  our  next  number.] 

The  sale  of  miscellaneous  books  held  at  Messrs. 
Christie's  on  luly  22nd  went  far  to  show  that  the  demand 
for  sporting  books  published  in  the  first  hal< 
of  last  century  is  still  maintained,  the  prices 
obtained  for  books  of  this  character  being  consistently 
high.  For  instance,  a  copy  of  J.  F.  Herring's  Portraits 
of  the  winning  horses  of  the  great  St.  Leger  Stakes  at 
Doneaster,  181 5-1 824  (1827),  aroused  such  keen  compe- 
tition that  the  hammer  did  not  fall  until  the  notable 
sum  of  ^200  was  reached.  Of  .\lken's  works  the  chief 
was  The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain,  containing 
50  coloured  aquatints,  1821,  which  realised  ^72  ;  whilst 
amongst  those  by  .\pperley,  a  very  fine  copy  of  The  Life 
of  a  Sportsman,  first  issue  of  first  ed.,  1842,  reached  £(>b. 
Pierce  Egan's  works  included  a  first  edition  of  Real  Life 
in  London,  1821-2,  ^25,  and  Finish  to  Life  in  London, 
first  ed.,  1830,  /37;  while  a  set  of  Surtces' sporting  novels 
made  i;8o,  and  a  first  edition  of  Westmacott's  The 
English  Spy,  1825-6,  2  vols.,  went  for  ^98.  Other  items 
of  interest  included  a  collection  of  copies  of  official  papers 
consisting  of  accounts,  statements  and  letters  to  and  from 
Lord  Walsingham,  Postmaster-General,  chiefly  respect- 
ing .American  and  Colonial  postal  arrangements,  dating 
from  1784  to  1 79 1,  ^33  ;  Military  Costumes  of  Austria 
and  the  German  Empire,  including  Prussia,  etc.,  con- 
sisting of  380  coloured  plates,  ;£2o ;  a  first  edition  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  1667,  ^45,  and  a  copy  of  The 
Koran  in  Persian,  15th  century,  which  was  purchased  in 
Constantinople  about  30  years  ago,  and  was  then  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  the  Turkish  Sultan's  treasuries 
in  the  Old  Serail.     This  last  item  realised  ^150. 
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The  late   Edward 
Hazell  Vicars, 
1852-1918 


Mr.  Edward  Hazell  \'icars,  whose  sudden  death 
took  place  on  July  i6th,  enjoyed  an  unique  popularity 
among  members  of  his  profession. 
Head  of  a  successful  and  highly 
respected  firm  of  picture -dealers, 
and  recognised  as  a  leading  expert 
on  all  classes  of  pictures  and  drawings,  his  genial  per- 
sonality and  consistent  warm-heartedness  gave  him  an 
influence  such  as  his  talents  alone  could  never  have 
secured,  and  procured  for  him  a  widespread  esteem  and 
afifection.  Mr.  Vicars  was  born  at  Barnet  in  1852,  and 
educated  at  Leeds  and  Harrow.  An  appointment  at  the 
Post  Office  failed  to  give  sufficient  scope  for  his  energies, 
and  presently  he  relinquished  it  to  turn  to  picture-dealing, 
first  as  an  assistant,  and  later  on  as  a  principal,  .\bout 
1890  he  entered 


master  during  the  last  few  years,  his  popularity  with  the 
members  transforming  the  office  from  an  annual  tenancy 
to  one  held  during  the  life  of  its  occupant.  Mr.  Vicars 
was  always  liberal  in  his  assistance  to  any  charity  con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Art  Trade,  and  one  of  his  last  efforts 
was  to  raise  a  Lockett  Agnew  Memorial  Fund  of  1,000 
guineas  in  aid  of  the.-\rt  Dealers'  Benevolent  Institution, 
and  he  had  nearly  completed  the  task  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  His  reputation  as  an  expert  caused  his  services 
to  be  eagerly  sought  after  in  all  law  cases  connected  with 
pictures,  and  he  appeared  as  a  witness  in  various  cele- 
brated trials.  He  was  no  believer  in  going  to  law,  how- 
ever, and  was  instrumental  in  arranging  a  very  large 
number  of  cases  out  of  court,  his  wonderful  knowledge, 
and  the  fairness  he  displayed  in  using  it,  generally  enabling 

him  to  convince 


into  partnership 
with  his  three 
brothers,  and 
they  started  the 
now  well-known 
establishment 
at  12,  Old  Bond 
Street.  All  the 
brothers  pos- 
sessed a.  flair  for 
pictures  and  en- 
gravings ;  each 
specialised  i  n  a 
diftei-ent  section 
ofwork,  and  be- 
tween them  the 
firm  made 
steady  progress, 
until  now  it 
forms  one  of  the 
largest  busi- 
nessesofitskind 
in  London.  Mr. 
Hazell  X'icars 
took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the 
formation  of  the 
Fine  Art  Trade 
Guild  i  n  1910, 
and  has  been  its 
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the  opposing 
side  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  con- 
tentions. 

Old  English 
Pottery 

THEcoUection 
of  early  English 
pottery  brought 
together  b\- 
Mr.  Andrade  at 
the  Dalmeny 
Galleries, 
Duke  Street,  if 
not  very  exten- 
sive, contains  an 
exceptional  pro- 
port  i  on  of  fine 
pieces — exam- 
ples that  in  all 
cases  are  among 
the  c  hoicer  of 
their  kind,  and 
in  some  in- 
stances are 
unique.  Thus 
i  t  w  o  u  1  d  be 
impossible  to 
secure  a  more 
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interesting  Thomas  Toft  dish  than  the  one  dating  from 
a  few  years  after  the  Restoration,  and  decorated  in  red, 
brown  and  white  sHps,  with  an  elaborate  design  highly 


and  the  effective  manner  in  which  the  black  clay  has  been 
combined  with  the  white  to  produce  a  well  ■  balanced 
decorative  effect,  shows  to  the  full  that  artistic  instinct 


BV    THOMAS    TOFT 


AT     IHE    DAI.MKNY    GALLERIES 


significant  of  the  loyalty  of  the  maker  and  original  pur- 
chaser. In  the  centre  is  a  conventional  oak  tree  with 
huge  leaves,  in  the  midst  of  which  appears  the  head  of 
Charles.  The  initials  "C  R"  immediately  below  serve 
to  give  the  identity  of  the  effigy,  while  on  cither  side 
are  the  royal  supporters,  the  lion  and  the  unicorn. 
Perhaps  the  feature  which  will  give  the  dish  most  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  collector  is  the  cartouche,  inscribed 
"  Thomas  Toft,"  let  in  the  trellis-pattern  border  covering 
the  rim,  for  signed  works  by  the  master  are  far  from 
numerous. 

Another  highly  interesting  specimen  is  a  unique  "I'ew 
Group  "  of  a  man  and  woman  seated  at  a  high-backed 
bench,  decorated  with  three  large  heads.  This  is  one 
of  the  earliest  specimens  of  figures  modelled  in  English 
pottery,  dating  from  about  1730  or  even  earlier.  Though 
the  modelling  is  not  so  highly  elaborated  as  it  became  in 
later  days,  the  humour  of  the  figures  being  so  strongly 
insisted  upon  as  to  introduce  a  strong  element  of  carica- 
ture, the  vigour  and  ease  with  which   they  are  executed. 


which  English  potters  exploited  to  such  advantage  in  the 
works  of  half  a  century  later,  ^■(.>t  this  piece  of  early 
salt-glaze,  as  a  fine  example  of  an  early  and  rare  phase  of 
the  English  potters,  possesses  an  almost  unique  attraction 
to  the  collector.  There  are  many  jjicces  on  view  in  the 
exhibition  which  attain  a  higher  technical  standard  than 
these  two,  but  none  which  exceed  them  in  interest  or 
rarity  ;  yet  many  of  the  early  salt-glaze  pieces  are  excep- 
tionally beautiful— teapots,  jugs,  open-work  plates,  and 
fancy  pieces  almost  as  white  and  translucent  as  porcelain, 
of  exquisitely  crisp  and  liglit  material,  and  generally 
modelled  with  a  fine  feeling  for  form  and  symmetry  that 
possess  an  unique  attraction  of  their  own.  For  these  early 
salt-glaze  pieces  possess  a  softness  of  texture  and  a  ten- 
derness of  tone  which  entirely  differentiate  them  from  the 
harder  and  more  brilliant  porcelain.  Among  the  collection 
are  numerous  delightful  specimens,  many  so  dainty  and 
delicate,  anil  withal  so  perfectly  preserved,  that  they  can 
never  have  been  brought  into  active  use.  The  tiny  little 
strainers  mav  have  been  used  for  tea-leaves  in  thedays  when 
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that  commodity 
was  f a  r  m  o  re 
rare  and  pre- 
cious than  even 
at  the  present 
time  :  but  the 
puzzle-pieces,  in 
which  one  shell 
of  pottery  is 
encased  within 
another  equally 
thin  and  fragile, 
the  other  orna- 
mental pieces, 
and  most  of  the 
apparent  1  y  do- 
mestic pieces, 
must  have  been 
kept  treasured 
in  thechina cup- 
boards of  many 
genera  t  ions  to 
have  survived  to 
the  present  time 
in  such  immacu- 
late condition. 


PEW    GROUP 


The  Annual 
Meeting  of  the 
Museums 
Association 


The  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Museums 
Association  was  held  in  Manchester  from  the  gth  to  the 
I  ith  July,  and,  considering  the  diffi- 
culties of  transit  and  other  difficulties 
experienced  at  the  present  time,  was 
exceptionally  well  attended.  The  de- 
legates were  welcomed  to  Manchester 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Alexander  Porter,  and  a  full  and 
useful  programme  was  gone  through.  Lieut.  Charles 
ffoulkes,  R.X.V.R.,  Curator  and  Secretary  of  the  Imperial 
War  Museum,  gave  an  interesting  paper  on  the  aims 
and  objects  of  that  institution,  and  suggested  some 
broad  lines  on  which  local  war  museums  should  be 
developed.  Mr.  Charles  Madeley,  who  followed  on  the 
latter  theme,  said  it  was  generally  agreed  that  local  war 
museums  should  be  established,  and  suggested  that  each 
should  contain  a  record  to  exhibit  the  names  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war,  and  a  Memorial  perpetua- 
ting the  memory  of  those  who  had  fallen,  conveying  some 
indication  of  our  appreciation  of  the  idea  for  which  they 
have  given  their  lives.  The  war  museum  should  also  form 
a  treasury  of  relics,  the  great  interest  of  which  will  be 
immediate  personal  and  temporary  and  a  historical  record 
which  will  be  nothing  if  not  of  permanent  interest  and 
educational  value.  Other  papers  were  given  on  "Packing 
and  Removing  a  Museum  of  C.eology  and  Antiquities  in 
War-time"  (Mr.  T.  Sheppard),  "  Museum  and  Art  Gal- 
lery Finances  "(Mr.  E.E.Lowe),  "Art's  Opportunity  "(Mr. 
Lawrence  Hawardi,  "The  ArtMuseum  and  the  School" 
I'Mr.  J.Ernest  Pythian  I,  "The  Preservation,  Cataloguing, 
and  Educational  Value  of  Print  Collections  "  (Mr.  Isaac  J. 
Williams),  "The  Museum  and  Trade  "  (Mr.  Thos.  Midg- 
levl,  "A  Plea  for  the  Distinct  Federation  of  Museums  and 


Art  Galleries" 
(Mr.  Robert 
Bateman\  "Ar- 
rangement of  an 
Ethnographical 
Collection" 'Mr. 
Ben  H.Mullen  I, 
"  The  Museum 
i  n  relation  to 
Art  and  Indus- 
try"(Mr.  Henr\- 
Cadness  and 
Mr.  H.  Barrett 
Carpenter), 
"  Material  and 
Design  in  rela- 
tion to  Crafts- 
manship "  (Mr. 
Joseph  Burton), 
and  "The.-\.ppli- 
cation  of  Art  to 
Industry  and  its 
relation  to  Mu- 
seum Work" 
(Mr.  Sydney  E. 
Harrison  I. 

.\T   THE    DAl.MENV   GALLERIES 

Tholh;h   needlework  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a 


man's  occupation  or  pastime,  it  has  afforded  solace,  during 
and  after  their  convalescence,  to  hun- 

rOisabled  '^'■^'^'   °^  wounded   soldiers   returned 

„   ,  ,.  from  the  war.    Indeed,  it  is  found  that 

boloier  J         J    ^     ,.1 

no   pursuit   is  more  adapted   to  tne 

needs  of  men  nerve-shattered  by  wounds  or  hardships. 
While  demanding  mental  attention,  it  imposes  no  strain 
on  the  brain  or  nervous  system  ;  it  serves  to  divert  a 
man's  mind  from  his  sufferings,  and  entertains  hand,  eye, 
and  mind  with  soothing  and  restful  occupation.  Many 
discharged  soldiers  have  shown  remarkable  skill  in  the 
work,  even  when  handicapped  by  physical  disabilities. 
A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Private  A.  Clark,  late  of  the 
yth  Lancers,  and  formerly  groom  to  the  late  Captain 
Francis  Grenfell,  V.C.  He  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Messines,  November,  1914.  The  Germans 
amputated  his  left  arm  and  operated  on  his  right,  the 
latter  operation  being  performed  without  an;\;sthetics. 
He  suffered  greatly  during  his  journey  through  Germany 
to  the  prison  camp,  and  was  in  such  a  disabled  condition 
as  to  be  chosen  among  the  first  prisoners  to  be  repatriated. 
Clark,  on  his  return,  fortunately  recovered  sufficiently  to 
become  clerk  to  a  farmer.  During  his  convalescence  he 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  two  days'  instruction  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  and  has  employed  his 
leisure  time  in  producing  some  remarkable  specimens  of 
art  needlework.  The  most  important  of  these  is  an  ex- 
ample executed  in  the  style  of  an  old  sampler  from  a 
photograph  of  a  design,  not  transferred  in  any  way  to 
the  canvas  on  which  he  worked.  The  design  is  a  highly 
elaborate  one,  and  it  was  hardly  anticipated  that  a  man, 
let  alone  one  with  so   little   training,  would  be  able  to 
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carry  it  out.  Private  Clark,  however,  has  executed  it  in 
petit-poitit,  with  a  neatness,  exactness,  and  artistic  taste 
— shown  especially  in  the  blending  of  the  colours — that 
leaves  no  room  for  improvement.  H.M.  the  Queen  has 
viewed  the  work  with  great  interest,  and  it  has  been 
arranged  to  place  it  on  exhibition  at  the  Antique  Gallery 
of  Messrs.  Debenham  and  Freebody  (Wigraore  Street). 
The  needlework  is  well  worth  seeing,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake,  but  also  as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
way  by  disabled  soldiers  with  the  aid  of  a  little  training. 


"National  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin" 
General   Guide  to  the  Art  Collections,  Part  IX.: 
Chapter  II.,  "Irish  Glass,"  by  M.  S.  D.  Westropp, 
M.R.I. A.    (His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.     6d.net) 

Though  the  majority  of  Government  publications  are 
[lopularly  condemned  as  being  useless  for  every  purpose 
except  to  afford  employment  to  printers,  exception  should 
always  be  made  in  favour  of  the  hand-books  and  cata- 
logues issued  on  behalf  of  the  national  museums  and  art 
galleries.  These  generally  contain  a  wonderful  amount 
of  condensed  information,  and  are  cheap,  handy,  and 
reliable.  The  second  edition  of  the  guide  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Irish  glass  in  the  National  Museum  of  Science  and 
Art,  Dublin,  worthily  follows  this  tradition.  Besides 
containing  a  full  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  different 
items,  it  is  prefaced  with  an  introduction  of  sixty  pages, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Westropp,  giving  an  e.xcellent  history 
of  the  leading  Irish  glass  factories  and  the  wares  they 
produced,  accompanied  by  twenty  pages  of  plates  illus- 
trating different  types  of  pieces  contained  in  the  museum, 
and  also  containing  a  series  of  reproductions  from  the 
pattern-books  of  the  Waterford  glass-house.  From  very 
early  times  there  are  references  to  glass  -  making  in 
Ireland,  but  there  is  little  definite  information — and  that 
only  scanty — to  be  obtained  concerning  the  industry  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  \'arious  licences 
to  make  glass  were  applied  for  and  granted,  a  quaint 
reason  urged  for  the  establishment  of  factories  being  that 
the  consumption  of  the  wood  required  for  the  furnaces 
would  thin  out  the  forests  and  so  destroy  the  hiding- 
places  of  the  Irish  rebels.  Mr.  Westropp  gives  many 
interesting  details  taken  from  original  documents  con- 
cerning the  establishment  of  these  early  glass  -  houses, 
but,  except  as  a  matter  of  history,  they  are  not  of  much 
practical  utility  to  the  collector,  for  it  was  not  until  the 
eighteenth  century  that  Irish  glass  was  produced  in  any 
quantity,  and  the  earlier  pieces  have  either  disappeared 
or  perished.  .A.  glass-house  was  established  in  Dublin 
about   1675,   and  from   that  time  until   the  close  of  the 


nineteenth  century  the  manufacture  of  glass  remained 
one  of  the  permanent  industries  of  the  metropolitan  city. 
Mr.  Westropp  gives  a  lengthy  and  highly  interesting 
account  of  the  difterent  Dublin  establishments,  beginning 
with  the  glass-house  founded  by  Captain  Philip  Roche 
about  1690,  which  ceased  work  seventy  years  later. 

The  industry  was  greatly  affected  by  the  duties  and 
restrictions  imposed  on  it  by  the  (iovernment.  Thus  in 
1746  as  .-Vet  was  passed  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
glass  from  Ireland  under  a  penalty  of  los.  for  every  pound 
so  exported.  This  was  repealed  in  1780,  and  between 
then  and  1825,  when  a  duty  of  £\z  los.  was  imposed  on 
every  1,000  lbs.  of  metal  made  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, were  the  palmy  days  of  the  Irish  glass  industry. 
A  glass  -  house  had  been  in  existence  in  Waterford  as 
early  as  1729,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  gi\en  up  about 
ten  years,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Exportation  Act  that  the  industry  was  established  there 
and  in  other  places  in  Ireland  on  a  stable  basis.  George 
and  William  Penrose  set  up  there  in  1783,  and  the  manu- 
factory, after  passing  through  various  hands,  was  not 
finally  closed  until  1851.  .\  glass-house  was  established 
at  Cork  in  1 782,  and  others  were  started  later ;  but  in 
1841  the  last  survivor  closed,  the  industry  having  been 
killed  by  the  glass  duty  and  English  and  foreign  compe- 
tition. Other  seats  of  the  industry  were  Belfast,  where 
a  glass-house  was  established  in  1781,  Newry,  Hally- 
castle,  and  Londonderry.  Mr.  Westropp  points  out  that 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the 
products  of  the  different  factories,  or  even  betw-een  Irish 
and  English  glass,  as  the  Irish  factories  were  mostly 
established  with  English  workmen,  and  used  similar 
patterns  to  those  employed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel.  The  attractive  bluish  tint  so  often  found  in  old 
Irish  cut-glass  "is  commonly  said  to  indicate  that  it  was 
made  in  Waterford,"  though  there  appears  to  be  no 
authority  for  the  attribution.  The  tint  originates  through 
impure  oxide  of  lead  having  been  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture, and  as  this  might  have  occurred  with  any  pot-metal, 
glass  so  discoloured  may  have  been  made  in  any  of  the 
Irish  or  even  the  English  factories.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  examining  various  pieces  of  glass  stamped  with  the 
marks  of  different  fiictories,  Mr.  Westropp  has  found  that, 
on  the  whole,  "the  metal  of  Waterford  glass  is  decidedly 
whiter  than  that  of  most  other  Irish  glass."  The  author 
gives  many  interesting  items  regarding  the  productions 
of  the  different  factories,  and  also  useful  information 
concerning  modern  forgeries.  The  little  work  forms  a 
valuable  and  authoritative  text-book  on  the  subject  on 
which  it  treats,  and  is  informed  w-ith  an  expert  knowledge 
that  few  other  writers  on  the  theme  can  rival. 
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China  Dish.— 61,832  (Cardiff).— The  china  dish,  of  which 
you  submit  a  drawing,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  "  German  "  copy  ot 
modern  manufacture.  Some  years  ago  the  Royal  Factory  at 
Dresden  obtained  a  decision  in  the  German  law  courts  prohibit- 
ing a  certain  tirm  from  using  the  monogram  adopted  by  the 
royal  founder  of  the  Meissen  factory,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "Augustus  Rex"  mark,  the  capitals  A  and  R  inter- 
laced. This  firm  then  adopted  another  mark,  the  letter  D,  or 
the  word  "  Dresden,"  surmounted  by  a  crown,  sometimes  called 
crown  Dresden.  In  all  probability  your  two  pieces  emanated 
from  this  source.  Being  modern,  they  would  not  be  worth  more 
than  about  30s.  the  pair. 

Richard  Evans. — Bi,58i  (Dresden). — Richard  Evans  was 
a  copyist,  employed  for  some  time  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to 
fill  in  the  background  and  draperies  of  his  pictures.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  employing 
his  time  copying  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  as  well  as  painting 
some  original  portraits.  He  exhibited  no  less  that  forty-six 
pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  between  the  years  1S16  and  1845  ; 
but,  curiously  enough,  we  have  not  lieen  able  to  trace  any  of 
his  pictures  in  the  sale  records  of  the  past  few  years  (from 
1907- 1915).  We  are  therefore  unable  to  place  any  definite  value 
on  works  by  this  artist. 

Book  =  bindings.  —  Bi.SsS  (Liverpool).  —  Concerning 
"  Little  Gidding "  bindings,  these  are  usually  tooled  in  an 
artistic  manner.  In  the  Library  World  of  five  or  six  years  ago 
there  was  an  exhaustive  article  on  such  bindings,  which,  per- 
haps, you  might  care  to  look  up.  We  regret  we  are  unable  to 
give  the  exact  date  when  the  article  appeared.  If  you  would 
care  to  send  the  books  to  this  office  we  should  be  pleased  to 
submit  them  to  our  expert  and  let  you  have  a  definite  opinion. 

Three  Chairs.— Bi,8S5  (Dore).— No.  i.  Judging  from  the 
photograph,  this  arm-chair  appears  to  be  of  the  Chippendale 
period,  dating  back  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  the  design  is  rather  plain.  It  should  be  worth  about 
£i,  los.  No.  2.  This  is  an  old  English  chair  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  appears  to  be  in  very  good  condition.  Its  value 
is  about  £^.  No.  3.  This  chair  is  too  plain  and  provincial 
looking  to  be  of  any  value  to  a  collector,  and  being  an  odd 
chair,  we  should  not  estimate  its  selling  value  at  more  than  £\. 


Re.-\ders  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


TiiORNE. — William  Thoine  of  Wilts.  Matriculated  15  April, 
15S6,  aged   17.      Fellow  of  New  College,   Oxford,  15S7;  B.A. 

12  April,  1589  :  M.A.  iS  Jan.,  1592-3  :  licensed  to  preach  12 
March,  1596-7  :  B.D.  16  July,  1600;  D.D.  8  July,  1602:  regius 
professor  of  Hebrew,  1598-1604;  rector  of  Tollard  Royal,  Wilts, 
1601  ;  dean  of  Chichester,  1601  ;  vicar  of  Amport,  Hants,  1606  : 
rector  of  Birdham,  Sussex,  1607  ;  rector  of  North  Marden, 
Sussex,  1616:  and  of  Warblington,  Hants,  1619,  until  his  death, 

13  Feb.,  1629. 

Sherburne.— Richard  Sherburne  of  Stonyhurst,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Richard  Sherburne,  succeeded  to  the  Esholt  and  Guise- 
ley  property  in  1614,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Hugh  with- 
out surviving  male  issue,  under  the  terms  of  the  settlement  of 
May  28,  1593.  He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles 
Lord  Stourton,  and  died  in  1628  or  1629.  On  June  iS,  1719, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk  and  Dame  Catherine  Sher- 
burne, widow  of  Sir  Nicholas  Sherburne,  conveyed  to  William 
Long,  Timothy  Overend,  John  Bailey,  and  John  Overend,  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  tenants  of  Guiseley 
and  Esholt,  the  two  manors  of  Guiseley  and  Esholt,  and 
one-third  part  of  the  advowson  of  Guiseley  church  and  all 
the  property  and  interest  that  Sir  Nicholas  had  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  the  parishes  of  Guiseley  or  Otley,  except 
Guiseley  water-corn-mill  and  certain  other  small  properties,  for 
;^"l3,Soo  (of  which  they  paid  down  ;^4,Soo),  upon  trust  10 
convey  to  each  tenant  his  respective  tenement  on  p.ayment  of  a 
proportionate  part  of  the  purchase-money  and  costs  :  the  tenants 
of  Guiseley  were  to  have  the  one-third  of  the  advowson.  By  a 
deed  dated  June  19,  171Q,  the  purchasers  assigned  the  proiierly 
to  John  Anstis,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  principal  trustee  for  the 
legatees  and  creditors  of  .Sir  Nicholas,  for  a  term  of  500  years, 
to  secure  the  payment  of  ;^9,ooo,  the  balance  of  the  purchase- 
money.  Notwithstanding  the  conveyance  of  the  Sherburne  third 
of  the  advowson  of  Guiseley,  mentioned  above,  it  appears  that 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  claimed  the  right  of  presentation  in  1722. 
We  can  give  further  information  .about  this  property  if  desired. 
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Mr.  Francis  Wellesley's  Collect 
Part  II.  By  Dr.  G.  C. 

Before  we  refer  to  the  plumbago  miniatures 
in  Mr.  Wellesley's  collection,  it  is  desirable  to  allude  to 
three  portraits  which  should  have  received  attention  in 
the  previous  article.  Two  of  them  are  attributed  to 
Hoppner,  one  with  considerable  evidence,  the  other  with 
less,  but  such  as  would  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  It  was 
for  some  time  believed  that  the  only  miniature  which 
Hoppner  painted  was  the  one  which  bears  his  own  hand- 
writing in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  collection,  and  represents 
Lady  Euston  ;  but  later  on  another  portrait,  signed  by 
him,  was  discovered,  and  to  these  two  we  are  disposed 
to  add  the  two  in  the  Wellesley  collection.  One  ol 
them,  representing  Lady  Charlotte  Percy,  afterwards  Lady 
St.  Asaph,  and  then 
Countess  of  Ashburn- 
ham,  is  apparently  a 
study  for  the  picture 
which  Hoppner  paint- 
ed in  1794,  and  which 
is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  It 
has  the  closest  possi- 
ble affinity  with  Hopp- 
ner's  own  style  and 
techn  i  qu  e,  and  is 
marked  by  an  unus- 
ual lumpy  effect  in 
putting  on  the  colours, 
more  especially  the 
whites,  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  that  fin- 
ished picture,  and  adds 
a  peculiar  charm  to 
the  miniature,  making 
it  differ  altogether 
from  the  ordinary  por- 
trait miniature.  The 
other,  which  repre- 
sents Miss  Berridge,  is 
exceedingly  like  the 
portrait  in  the  Morgan  lady   st.  as.\pm 
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collection,  of  almost  identical  technique,  and  has  quite  an 
important  provenance.  We  had  also  intended,  in  refer- 
ring to  an  important  portrait  of  Handel,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Wellesley  possesses  another  portrait  of  the  same  composer 
painted  by  Platzer,  who  worked  at  Passau  during  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  about  1720  was 
court  painter  to  the  prince-bishop.  It  is  a  signed  work, 
painted  on  vellum,  and  in  its  original  diamond  frame. 

We  now  have  to  deal  with  what  are  generally  known  as 
plumbago  portraits — that  is  to  say,  drawings  in  graphite 
or  in  pencil,  without  colour — executed  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  especially  in  England  and  in 
Holland,  and  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  France.     It  was 

at  one  time  considered 
that  these  highly  fin- 
ished drawings  were 
only  preliminary 
studies  for  engravings, 
but  it  may  now  be  ac- 
cepted that  many  of 
them  were  more  than 
that.  They  were  act- 
ual miniature  por- 
traits, executed  in  this 
form  of  pencil  -work, 
without  colour,  by  in- 
structions of  the  client 
of  the  arti  s  t.  Allu- 
sions to  their  execu- 
tion have  been  found, 
,uid  many  of  them  are 
of  the  same  shape  and 
character  as  are  the 
miniatures  in  colour, 
just  as  distinctly 
miniature  portraits,  * 
l)ut  cither   by  reason 

*  Note  especially 
Mr.  Wellesley's  sm.-ill 
portrait  of  Lord  Henry 
i;v    HOrPNKR  Scott,  by  Forster. 
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of  special'desire,  or  of  diminished  cost,  or  for  some  other 
cause,  executed  in  this  black-and-white  method  rather 
than  in  colour.      Usually  grouped  with  these  miniature 


MISS     BERRIDGE 


BY     HOPPNER 


portraits  are  those  which  were  drawn  in  Indian  ink  b\- 
such  artists  as  Faber,  and  other  portraits,  drawn  in 
pencil,  ink,  or  in  monochrome  washes.  This  group  of 
miniatures  without  colour  has  had  special  attraction  to 
Mr.  Wcllesley.  and,  in  fact,  the  writer  may  claim  to  have 


HANDEL  BV     PLATZER 

introduced  it  particularly  to  his  notice,  as  it  was  not  until 
he  had  inspected  the  small  collection  which  we  ourselves 
had  formed  that  he  commenced  to  collect  pencil  or 
plumbago  drawings.  He  has  entered  into  the  pursuit 
with  his  accustomed  energy'  and  zest,  and  has  gathered 
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BY   NANTEUIL 


lOHX    BENTIVOGLIO 


BY   SPERANDIO 
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up,  in  every  possible 
direction,almo3t  every- 
thiny  of  the  kind  that 
has  come  into  the  mai- 
ket,  with  the  resuh 
that,  in  this  special  de- 
partment, he  has  more 
tine  examples  than  arc 
in  the  possession  of  any 
other  collector.  * 

The  artists  whose 
names  are  most  famil- 
iar in  plumbago  work 
are  David  Loggan, 
Thomas  F  o  r  s  t  e  r , 
David  Paton,  Robert 
and  George  White, 
and  to  them  may  be 
added  the  eminent 
e  n  g  r  a  \-  e  r,  Wi  Ilia  ni 
Faithorne.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  all 
these  drawings  were 
executed  long  before 
the  days  of  the  lead- 
pencil,  and  were  drawn 
with  a  sharply  pointed 
piece  of  thecrystallised 
carbon  which  we  know 
as  graphite,  and,  as  a 
rule,  on  vellum.  The 
difficulties  of  the  pro- 
cess were  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  the 
carbon  made  a  \"ery 
hard  ma  r  k  upon  the 
vellum  which  was  al- 
most permanent.  It 
was  therefore  practi- 
cally impossible  to  cor- 
rect an  error.  Addctl 
to  this,  the  point  was 
of  such  extreme  sharp- 
ness that  the  delicacy 
of  the  line  was  almost 
inconceivably  fine,  and 
the  drawings  were  exe- 
cuted with  an  elabora- 
tion closely  akin  lo 
that  which  could  be 
adopted  with  the  grav- 
ing tool  on  metal.  As 
a ■  rule  they  stand  the 

"  Mr.  Wellesley  has 
sixteen  by  Forster  ami 
twenty-five  by  the  two 
Fabers.  The  British 
Museum  has  two  Fors- 
ters  and  three   Fabers. 
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\ery  closest  scrutiny, 
and  the  delicacy  of 
their  execution  is  quite 
wonderful.  Th  e  art- 
ists whose  names  we 
h  a  \  e  mentioned  arc 
those  familiar  to  the 
ordinary  collector,  and 
they  are  all  well  repre- 
sented in  Mr.  Welles- 
ley's  collection;  but 
he  has  gone  beyond 
them,  and  hasobtained 
drawings  in  pencil  by 
many  artists  who  had 
not  hitherto  been 
known  to  h  a  \'  e  exe- 
cuted fine  work  in  that 
method.  M  a  n  y  of 
t  h  e  s  e  w  e  r  e  certainly 
drawings  f  o  r  engrav- 
i  n  g  s,  a  n  d  represent 
the  artist's  own  fresh 
and  original  work,  in 
some  instances  far 
more  wonderful  t  h  a  n 
the  expression  of  the 
engraver  which  follow- 
ed them.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  por- 
trait  is  the  extra- 
indinary  one  by  R. 
Xanteuil  (1630-1678), 
which  came  from  the 
Hodges  and  Carring- 
ton  collections,  and 
represents  Charles 
I'Abbe  dc  Monveron, 
an  important  avocat, 
whose  dates  are  1582- 
1657.  It  was  drawn 
two  years  liefore  he 
died,  and  is  signed 
and  dated.  It  is  not 
only  the  most  wonder- 
ful (Ir.iwing  in  the 
W'cllc^K-y  collrclion, 
but  it  is  also  perhaps 
one  of  the  rarest,  and  in 
modellingand  delicacy 
as  fine  a  pencil  draw- 
ing as  anyone  can 
possibly  desire  to  see. 
Another  extraordin- 
ary treasure  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  actually  in 
pencil,  but  in  black 
uul  red  chalk,  and  is 
an  original  study  by 
Sperandio  (1441-152S) 
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FERRANTE  GONZAGA 


BY  LEONE  LEONI 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX 


BY  IAN  LIEVENS 


for  the  famous  medallion  portrait  of  John  Bentivoglio, 
the  second  Lord  of  Bologna  of  the  Bentivoglio  family, 
and  the  great  adversary  of  Pope  Julius  II.  It  is  given 
to  but  itw  persons  to  possess  original  drawings  for  a 
famous  fifteenth-century  medallion,  and  in  this  particular 
respect  Mr.  Wellesley  is 
deserving  of  the  highest 
congratulation. 

Another  plumbago 
drawing,  in  this  case 
slightly  heightened  w  i  t  h 
Chinese  white,  is  the  work 
of  the  celebrated  Gesina 
Ter-Borch,and  represents 
the  artist's  brother,  Moses 
Ter-Borch.  It  came  from 
an  important  collection 
at  The  Hague,  and  was 
a  drawing  particularly 
well  known  in  Holland, 
and  much  desired  by 
many  of  the  Dutch  col- 
lectors. Gerard  Ter-Borch 
is  the  well-known  member 
of  the  family,  but  both  his 
sister  and  brother  were 
artists  of  distinction  and 
importance,  and  the  man 
who  is  represented  in  this 
particular  portrait  was  an 
officer  in  the  Dutch  Navy, 
and  killed  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  English 
fleet  in  1667.  After  his 
decease  the  inscription 


CHARLES   II. 


round  the  portrait  was  added  to  it.  Mr.  Wellesley  has 
wisely  had  this  precious  drawing  framed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  signature  of  Gesina  Ter-Borch  on  its  reverse 
can  clearly  be  seen. 

Another  Dutch  artist  who  is  well  represented  in  the 

Wellesley  col  lection  is 
Johannes  T ho  pas,  who 
flourished  in  about  1660, 
and  died  in  1675.  He 
worked  chiefly  at  Haarlem 
and  at  Zaandam,  and  Mr. 
Wellesley's  examples  of 
his  extraordinary  skill  are 
two  portraits  of  a  man  and 
his  wife,  whose  names,  un- 
fortunately, are  unknown ; 
executed  in  his  finest 
possible  manner,  and  most 
carefully  signed  by  him. 
Perhaps  of  even  greater 
importance  in  the  Dutch 
school  is  one  of  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley's greatest  treasures 
— his  portrait  of  Anne 
Spiering,  the  daughter  of 
Dow's  great  patron,  Peter 
Spiering,  the  Swedish 
Minister  at  The  Hague,  by 
the  eminent  painter,  Ger- 
ard  Dow,  a  drawing  in 
plumbago,  very  slightly 
heightened  with  colour, 
signed  and  dated  1660. 
This  has  already  appeared 
BY  wiLLLAM  FAiTUORNE  in  our  pagcs,  in  our  issue 
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for  JaiuKuy  of  this  year, 
when  it  created  con- 
siderable i  n  t  erest, 
more  especially  as  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen 
drawings  by  Dow  arc 
known  to  exist.     This 
has  been  recognised  by 
Dr.  Martin,  Dow's  bio- 
grai^her,   as  the   most 
ini  i)0rtan  t  of  all  of 
them,  and   expressing 
his  regret  that  it  e\er 
left    the    Schiefbaan- 
H  oviws  collection  at 
The  Hague.     He  said 
his  desire  was  that  it 
might  some  day  return 
again  to  Holland.  Side 
by  side  with  the  draw- 
ing to  which  we  have 
alluded  by  Sperandio, 
should  be  considered 
one  perhaps  of  almost 
greater  interest   by 
Leone  Leoni  (1509- 
1592).    This,  although 
without   colour,  is  not 
in  plumbago,  but  in 
pen-and-ink,  and  is  the 
original  study  for  the 
famous  medallion  por- 
trait of  Ferrante  Gon- 
zaga,  which  by  many 
critics   is  regarded  as 
Le  o  n  i '  s  masterpiece. 
It  was  executed,  per- 
haps,  in   1555.     The 
drawingcame  from  the 
collection  of  Dr.  Wel- 
lesley,  and  is  an  elabo- 
rate study  of  exc|uisite 
quality,  representing 
the  Prince  of  Molfetta 
in  profile,  wearing 
richly  d  e  c  o  rated  ar- 
mour.     It  is  a  marvel 
of  meticulous  detail. 
Another  Dutch  man, 
Jan  Li  evens  (1607- 
1674),  is  well  repre- 
sented in  the  collec- 
tion by  a    portrait   in 
])lumbago   on    vellum 
of  a  man  said  to  be  an 
Earl  of  Essex, a  strong, 
powerful  drawing',  and 
fortunate  in  being  still 
enclosed   in   its  origi- 
nal tooled  leather  case. 
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To  leave  for  awhile 
the  Dutchmen,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some 
consideration  to  the 
great  .Stuart  artist, 
William  Fait  ho  me, 
w  hose  work  has  had  a 
peculiar   attraction   to 
Mr.  Wellesley,  and  he 
claims  to  possess  some 
half  a  dozen  examples 
of  it.      The  most  im- 
portant is  the  portrait 
of  Nathaniel  Lee, 
known  as    "the  mad 
poet,''  which  is  signed 
by  Faithcirne,  a  rect- 
angular drawing  in 
plumbago  on  paper,  of 
great  beauty,  and  per- 
haps a  drawing  for  an 
engraving,  although 
Faithorne  is  not  known 
to  ha^■e  executed  a 
print  of  this  particular 
man.     This  was  illus- 
trated in  our  issue  of 
September,  i  9  i  2. 
There  is  a  certain  wild 
enthusiasm  about  the 
face  very  characteris- 
tic of  what  one  knows 
of  Lee's  personal  idio- 
syncrasies.    (_)  n  e  has 
the  feeling  in  a  mo- 
ment that  the  drawing 
is  a  portrait,  and  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter.   The  most  notable 
drawing  by  Faithorne 
which   Mr.  Wellesley 
possesses  is  the  ori- 
ginal drawing  for  one 
of  his  portraits  of 
Charles    II.,    that  in 
which  the  bust  is  seen 
mounted  upon  a  pedes- 
t:il,  upon  which,  in  the 
finished  engraving, was 
a  lengthy  inscription. 
The  king  is  represent- 
ed viewed  to  the  right, 
wearing  a  doublet  and 
cloak,  and  h  a  vi  n  g  a 
long  wig,  the  ends  of 
which  rest  upon  his 
shoulders.     Another 
drawing  by  Faithorne, 
which  rivals  this  one 
in  beauty.is  the  portrait 
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of  Sir  John  R  e  r  e  s  b  y, 
which  fortunately  re- 
mains in  its  original 
silver  frame,  duly  in- 
scribed. Sir  John  Reres- 
by  was  well  known  as  a 
writer,and,  asadevoted 
follower  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts,  his  Travels  and 
Mciiioirx  are  books  to 
which  allusion  is  fre- 
quently made.*  We  are 
not  disposed  to  accept 
as  the  work  of  Faithorne 
Mr.  Wellesley's  portrait 
of  J  ohn  M  ilton,  and  have 
our  own  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  portrait. 
It  is  certainly  the 
original  for  a  well- 
known  engraving,  and 
on  some  future  occa- 
sion we  may  be  able  to 
produce  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  its  authorship. 

David  Log- 
gan,  who  was 
perhaps   the 
greatest  of  all 
the  draughts- 
men, is  well  re- 
presented in  Mr. 
Wellesley's  col- 
lection, and  an 
illustration  of 
perhaps  his  fin- 
est work,  that 
representing 
Mrs.  Perwick, 
the  singing  niis- 
tress,  signed 
and  dated  1663, 
appears  also  in 
the  special  cata- 
logue  of  the 
drawings   in 
[)  1  u  m  b  a  g  o 
which  Mr.  Wel- 
lesley  has  been 
good  enough  to 
lend  to  the  Vic- 
toria and  .■\lbert 
Museum. 


*  Illustrated  in 
the  special  cata- 
logue, prepared 
by  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, of  Mr. 
Wellesley's  loan 
collection  there. 
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.Another  work,  almost 
as  fine,  is  that  of  Cardi- 
nal Mazarin,  signed  by 
Loggan,and  dated  1 6  591 
and  this  has  peculiar  in- 
terest, because  it  was 
formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Duchess  of 
Mazarin,  and  was  found 
in  an  old  house  in  Chel- 
sea, within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  the  duchess's 
former  residence  in  that 
place.     This  particular 
drawing  has  also  been 
already  illustrated  in 
The  Connoisskuk,  in 
our  issue  of  September, 
1 91 2.      N'othing  could 
really  be  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  manner  of 
execution  of  these  two 
drawings.    .An  especial 
reference  maybe  made 
to  the  costume,  the  lace- 
work  of  Mrs. 
Perwick's  bod- 
ice being  drawn 
in   a   manner 
which  is  nothing 
short  of  marvel- 
1  o  u  s  ;  and  the 
same   epithet 
may  be  applied 
to  all  the  acces- 
sories of  the  Car- 
dinal's portrait, 
and  yet  at  the 
same  time  they 
are   so  skilfully 
treated  that  the 
dignity  of  the 
portrait  itself  is 
in   no  way  im- 
paired. 

The  b  e  s  t  - 
known  of  the 
E  n  g  1  i  s  h 
draughtsmen 
in  plumbago  is 
undoubtedly 
Thomas  Fors- 
ter,  who  was 
clearly  a  real 
miniature  paint- 
er in  pencil,  and 
whose  works 
were  not  intend- 
ed for  engrav- 
ing. No  other 
collector  can 
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compete  with 
Mr.  Welles- 
ley  with  re- 
gard to  the 
drawings  by 
F  o  r  s  t  e  r. 
Those  repre- 
senting the 
various 
members  of 
the  Bulteel 
family,  which 
came  f  r  o  m 
the  col  lec- 
tion of  John 
Fisher,  Bish- 
op  of  Salis- 
bury, are  as 
fine  as  Fors- 
ter  ever  exe- 
cuted,  and 
typical  ex- 
amples of  the 
work  of  a 
plumbago 
artist  a  t  his 
very  best. 
Recently  he 
added  to 
them  a  por- 
trait of  James 
Drake,  a  po- 
litical writer, 
which  was  in 
the  Pfungst 
collection. 
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and  which 
M  r.  Pfungst 
regarded  as 
the  finest  ex- 
ample hehad 
ever  seen.  It 
is  signed  and 
dated.  One 
of  the  most 
notable  of 
M  r.  Welles- 
ley's  d  r  a  w  - 
ings  by  Fors- 
t  e  r ,  that 
representing 
JamesCrofts, 
a  natural  son 
of  James 
Duke  of 
M  on  mouth, 
by  Eleanor 
Xeedham,  is 
illustrated  in 
the  cata- 
logue at  the 
\'ictoria  and 
Albert  M  u  - 
s  e  u  m  ,  to 
w  h  i  c  h  allu- 
sion has  al- 
ready been 
made.  Per- 
haps more 
interesting, 
because  of 
their  rarity, 
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and  also  by  reason  of  their  extra- 
ordinary force,  are  the  drawings  by 
George  and  Robert  White,  both  of 
which  artists  are  well  represented 
in  the  Wellesley  collection.  Robert 
White  lived  from  1645  to  1704,  and 
George  from  16S0  to  1732.  By  the 
former  Mr.  Wellesley  possesses  a 
portrait  of  one  of  Charles  II.'s 
judges,  wearing  the  "black  cap," 
another  of  a  bishop  of  the  same 
period,  and  a  third  of  Catherine  of 
Braganza  ;  while  by  George  White 
he  has  a  magnificent  portrait  of 
Charles  II.,  signed  and  dated, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  thing 
that  White  ever  executed.  This  por- 
trait, which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  1889, 
is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  and  it  and  the  example  by  Robert 
White  are  specially  illustrated  in  the  little  catalogue 
prepared  by  the  Museum. 

The  two  Fabers  were  also  draughtsmen  of  extraordin- 
ary skill,  but  their  drawings  are  usually  e.xecuted  in  Indian 
ink,  although  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule,  because  Mr. 
Wellesley  possesses  an  important  portrait  of  Mr.  Bulteel, 
which  is  in  plumbago,  fully  inscribed  and  signed,  which 
also  came  from  the  collection  of  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  is  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  the  elder  man's 
work  in  that  medium.   Of  Faber's  marvellous  work  in  pcn- 


SIR  JOHN    DALRYMI'LE 


and-ink  Mr.  Wellesley  has  five 
miraculous  portraits  of  the  chief 
admirals  of  H  o  1 1  a  n  d  ;  a  drawing 
executed  by  Faber  at  The  Hague 
in  1692,  and  specially  inscribed; 
another  of  .\dmiral  Hein,  drawn 
at  Amsterdam  in  1696;  and  yet 
another,  equally  important,  which 
depicts  the  well-known  Godert  de 
Gink  el,  William  II.'s  famous 
general,  whom  he  created  Earl  of 
Athlone,  a  wonderful  drawing, 
signed  and  dated  by  Faber  in  1 703.  * 
An  important  example  of  this  man's 
work  is  also  illustrated  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  .\lbert  M  useuni  catalogue, 
and  represents  .\dmiral  Sir  George 
Rooke,  a  drawing  which  Faber 
made  at  Chatham  on  August  iSth, 
1 705,  and  which  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  when  exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  in  1S89.  The  two  finest  exainples,  however,  of 
Faber's  work  in  his  possession  are  undoubtedly  those  re- 
presenting Charles  I.  and  Mary  II.,  both  fully  inscribed 
and  signed,  and  these  maybe  regarded  as  the  masterpieces 
of  that  famous  craftsman's  work  in  Indian  ink.  Nothing 
more  wonderful  can  well  be  imagined.  In  the  works  of 
Faber,  both  in  pencil  and  in  Indian  ink,  Mr.  Wellesley 
is  unrivalled,   no  other  collector  even  approaching  him 

■    See  our  issue  of  September,   igi;. 
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in  the    number  and  \ariety   of  the    diawings  which  he 
possesses, 

A  strong,  bold  miniaturist,  known  as  John  Greenhill 
(1649-16761,  is  well  represented  by  a  pair  of  portraits, 
representing  a  man  and  his  wife,  whose  names  are  un- 
known, drawn  on  paper  in  Indian  ink.  There  is  a  certain 
incisive  vigour  about  this  artist's  work  which  can  always 
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be  recognised,  although  either  miniatures  or  drawings  by 
him  very  seldom  come  into  the  market. 

There  are  many  other  draughtsmen  in  pencil  or  plum- 
bago well  represented  in  Mr.  Wellesley's  collection.  By 
Crispin  de  Pass  there  is  a  signed  drawing,  which  came 
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from  Bishop  Percy's  collection  ;  by  David  Paton,  the 
Scottish  artist,  there  are  two,  one  of  which,  a  choice  delicate 
work,  represents  Sir  John  Dalrymple  and  another  the 
Earl  of  Dalkeith.  Neither  of  these  is  signed,  and  there- 
fore the  attribution  has  a  certain  amount  of  doubt,  but 
the  manner  of  their  execution  so  resembles  works  by  Paton 
at  Ham  House  and  in  Scotland,  which  are  fully  authenti- 
cated, that  they  may  be  fairly  accepted.  Downman's 
work  in  pencil  is  well  represented  by  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  a  drawing 
which  is  now  being  exhibited  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  has  been  deemed  by  it  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  illustrated  in  its  catalogue.  One  of 
the  rare  treasures  which  Mr.  Wellesley  possesses  is  a 
plumbago  drawing  by  Carlo  Maratti  'or  Maratta)  (1625- 
171 3),  and  which  represents  the  .■\bbate  Gaetani.  The 
drawing  has  an  important  provenance,  and  has  on  the 
reverse  a  lengthy  inscription  recording  whose  portrait  it 
is,  and  giving  the  date  when  it  was  executed  as  1675. 

Amongst  his  other  treasures  is  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
which  came  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and 
which,  even  in  his  time,  was  attributed  to  Clouet.  It  is 
in  plumbago,  heightened  with  Chinese  white,  and  is  cer- 
tainly reminiscent  of  Clouet's  work.  Xo  one  but  Mon- 
sieur Dimier  could  speak  with  absolute  authority  about 
the  drawing,  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  of  the  period, 
and   is   certainly   an   early    French   drawing.      Another 


Frenchman  who  is  represented  is  the  eighteenth-century 
sculptor  Clodion,  by  whom  there  is  a  delightful  profile 
drawing  of  the  Princesse  de  Talleyrand,  probably  a  study 
for  a  bas-relief;  and  another  profile  drawing,  which  has 
some  resemblance  to  the  last-mentioned  work,  is  one  exe- 
cuted by  Claude  Joseph  \'ernet,  and  signed  by  him  with 
his  well-known  signature.  This  has  been  described  as  a 
portrait  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  but  evidently  does 
not  represent  that  mysterious  personage,  differing,  as  it 
does,  very  greatly  from  all  her  engraved  portraits.  It 
would  almost  give  one  the  impression  of  having  been  exe- 
cuted for  work  in  sculpture.  Two  other  very  fine  French 
plumbago  drawings  are  those  by  St.  Aubin  and  Dumont, 
which  Mr.  Wellesley  has  lent  to  the  X'ictoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

A  very  pretty  drawing  is  the  one  which  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Pierre  .Idolphe  Hall,  a  study  for  a  miniature.  It 
closely  resembles  the  method  of  that  particular  artist, 
and  is  in  consequence  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
Finally,  we  would  allude  to  a  drawing  which  is  very 
attractive  to  every  Englishman,  representing  William 
Pitt,  drawn  when  he  was  a  student  in  Cambridge  in  1776, 
in  pencil  on  vellum,  by  Thomas  Kerrich,  who  was  Pitt's 
close  friend,  and  as  this  represents  the  statesman  several 
years  earlier  than  any  of  his  engraved  portraits,  it  is  a 
work  of  considerable  value,  and  should  some  day  find 
a  suitable  place  in  the  National  Collection. 
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Cottage  Curios  in  BerRshire         By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


In  all  branches  of  human  knowledge  it  is  necessary 
in  these  days  to  specialise.  The  historian,  the  antiquary, 
or  the  student  of  various  branches  of  learning,  have 
each  to  concentrate  his  mind  and  endeavour  upon  some 
particular  period  or  special  subject,  and  the  time  has 
passed  when  one  brain  could  take  all  knowledg^e  for  his 
kingdom.  Just  as  the  student  of  folk-lore  customs  is  not 
content  to  classify  the  modes  and  manners  of  the  people 
in  one  general  survey  for  all  England,  but  treats  of  them 
countybycounty,  sothecollectorofthe  unconsidered  trifles 
of  the  countryside,  the  contents  and  treasures  of  cottages 
and  farmhouses,  is  wise  if  he  limits  his  desires  to  those 
which  his  own  shire  produces,  or  to  the  products  of  his 
own  particular  neighbourhood.  If  his  collection  is  to  be 
of  value,  he  must  specialise. 

It  is  true  that  objects  culled  from  distant  counties  or 
from  foreign  lands  are  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison with  the  products  of  his  own  vicinity.  Modern 
Norwegian  spinning-wheels  are  interesting,  as  they  re- 
semble the  better  form  of  such  objects  in  use  throughout 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  or  a  Bergen  bear 
tankard  may  be  compared  with  a  British  cup.     But  local 


own  industry.  Gloves  were  made  by  hand  in  Worcester- 
shire ;  lace  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Devonshire  :  and 
these  various  industries  required  special  tools,  now  often 
cast  aside  as  lumber,  but  worthy  of  the  collector's  atten- 
tion. Pin-making  was  a  local  industry  at  Reading,  and 
the  evidences  of  this  are  seen  in  some  wrought  shank- 
bones,  cut  square  at  one  end,  and  in  each  square  are  a 
number  of  slits  or  clefts  in  which  the  points  of  pins  appear 
to  ha^  e  been  rounded  and  polished.  The  pins  would  not 
satisfy  the  taste  of  the  modern  dressmaker,  as  they  are 
large  and  clumsy,  the  heads  being  formed  of  twisted  wire. 
Old  tools  form  an  important  part  of  a  collector's  quarry. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  permitted  to  record  in  THE 
Connoisseur  some  few  local  treasures  that  I  had  been 
able  to  amass  in  one  part  of  the  county  of  Berks.  On 
its  eastern  side  Berkshire  is  not  quite  a  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  the  collector  of  cottage  curios.  We  are  find- 
ing ourselves  too  near  London.  \"illas  have  multiplied, 
and  we  are  altogether  too  "  civilised  "  for  the  retention 
of  old  customs  and  old-fashioned  furniture.  But  in  west- 
ern and  northern  Berkshire  we  are  still  a  primitive  people, 
and  retain  our  old  ways,  nor  are  we  always  eager  to  part 


No.  I. — "grisset' 


collections  are  the  most  important,  and  the  collector  not 
only  gratifies  his  particular  whim,  but  adds  his  mite  to 
the  store  of  human  knowledge. 

Moreover,  in  former  times  every  shii-e  or  district  had  its 


15    IN.    LE.N'GTH 

with  our  treasures.      But  the  wiles  of  the  eager  collector 
are  often  irresistible,  and  he  usually  gains  what  he  wants. 
In  this  article  I  propose  to  concentrate  attention  upon  ob- 
jects that  are  a  little  uncommon,  as  in  previous  numbers  of 
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The  Connoisseur 
the  ordinary  "  com- 
inon  and  garden" 
things  that  cottages 
contain  have  been 
fully  chronicled.  For 
this  purpose  I  have 
examined  the  objects 
stored  in  the  Reading 
Museum,  which  may 
interest  the  small  col- 
lector and  serve  as 
examples  to  whet  his 
appetite. 

Berkshire  people 
had  in  olden  days  to 
fashion  their  own 
means  of  obtaining 
light  in  the  early 
mornings  and  on  the 
dark  winterevenings. 
Rush-lights  were  a 
primitive  method  of 
illumination.  Not 
long  ago  aged  fe- 
males might  be  seen 
on  the  moors  cutting 
rushes,  which  they  carried  homeland  reduced  to  certain 
lengths.  They  then  peeled,  dried  and  dipped  them  in 
fat  for  winter  use.  A  dipping-boat  of  earthenware,  called 
a  "grisset,"  15  inches  in  length  (No.  i.),  found  with  two 
rush-holders  in  an  old  granary  in  Berkshire,  is  rather  a 
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they  were  sufliciently 
coated.  Rush-hold- 
ers are  often  ingeni- 
ous little  works  of 
art,  examples  of 
w^hich  have  already 
appeared  in  this 
magazine.  There  are 
several  in  the  muse- 
um. Two  ha\e  hori- 
zontal clips  for  hold- 
ing two  rushes,  and 
one  is  combined  with 
a  candle-socket.  Two 
methods  were  adop- 
ted for  holding  a 
candle.  O  n  e  i  s  a 
pricket,  which  is  an 
iron  stem  on  a  wood 
or  iron  foot,  with  a 
prick  at  the  top  to 
bear  the  candle  ;  and 
the  other  is  an  iron 
socket  with  a  spike 
at  the  end,  which 
was  driven  into  the 
wall  or  the  wood- 


work of  the  half -.timber  house  as  a  kind  of  bracket. 
Sometimes  the  pricket  and  socket  are  found  on  the  same 
stem. 

In  connection  with  lighting  is  the  collection' of  saike- 
lights,  and  the  collector  of  cottage  curiosities  will  always 
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rare  object.  It  has  four  trivet  legs,  on  which  it  stood 
over  the  glowing  embers,  while  the  rushes  were  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  melted  tallow  till 


have  a  few  specimens  of  the  old  iron  tinder-box  with  its 
flint,  steel  and  sulphur  matches,  which  was  the  great 
source  of  ignition  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
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when  friction  matches  of 
phosphorus  and  nitre 
came  into  use.  There  are 
grounds  for  believing  that 
the  discovery  was  made 
at  Reading  about  1838  by 
Sir  Isaac  H olden,  who 
was  at  that  time  an  assis- 
tant master  of  a  school  in 
Castle  Street.  Some  tin- 
der-boxes are  shaped  like 
pistols,  and  have  matches 
and  candlesticks  com- 
bined  with  them. 

A  refle.xion  upon  the 
condition  of  old  roads  at 
the  beginning  of  tlie  last 
century  is  conveyed  by 
the  pair  of  pattens 
(No.  ii.),  which  were 
commonly  used  at  that 
time.  Indeed,  "a 
stranger"  who  visited 
Reading  in  1810  has  some 
severe  remarks  about  its 
streets,  stating  that  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  along 
them  without  "  filling  my 
shoes  at  every  step  from 
the  puddle-water  that  lay 
concealed  under  the 
beaux -traps;  this  you 

may  suppose  was  very  cooling  and  refreshing  at  this 
season  of  the  year,"  and  that  "water  stagnated  in  the  roads 
for  months."  Pattens  are  wooden  shoes  or  soles  raised 
by  supports  upon  an  iron  ring,  and  were  elTectual  in 
keeping  the  shoes  from 
the  dirt  or  mud. 

An  interesting  reminis- 
cence of  former  w-ars  is 
a  part  of  a  soldier's  equip- 
ment (No.  iii.),  consisting 
of  a  drinking-cup,  razor- 
case,  and  powder-flask 
all  made  of  leather,  to- 
gether with  a  bayonet, 
which  were  probabh-  in 
use  in  the  time  of  the 
great  struggle  against 
Napoleon.  .-Vnother  in- 
teresting object  is  the  old 
leather  bottle  (No.  iv.). 
It  will  be  noticed  that  a 
large  hole  has  been  cut 
in  the  side,  showing  that 
it  had  degenerated  from 
its  primitive  and  original 
use.  Blacksmiths  found 
tliat  they  were  very  use- 
ful for  containing  nails  No.   V.  —  ROSEWOOD    CASH-BOX 
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and  scraps  of  iron,  as 
they  were  very  thick, 
coarsely  stitched,  and 
durable.  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  they 
were  in  great  request,  and 
later  on  shepherds  and 
farm-labourers,  on  ac- 
count of  their  durability, 
used  to  take  them  replete 
with  good  liquor  to  the 
harvest -fie  Ids  for  their 
refreshment.  They  have 
been  immortalised  as  the 
sign  of  many  an  inn,  and 
in  the  lines  of  the  old 
song  preserved  in  the 
Roxburghe  Ballads : — 

"And    I   wish  his  soul    in 
heaven  may  dwell, 
Who    first    found   out   the 
leather  bottel." 

The  making  of  leather 
bottles,  black-jacks,  and 
cups  formed  a  consider- 
able industry  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  Bot- 
tlers' Company,  which 
was  amalgamated  with 
the  Horners,  was  in  ex- 
istence in  137S.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  when  Thomas  Heywood  published  his 
Dissection  of  a  Drunkard^  the  plain  bottle  is  stated  to 
have  been  chiefly  used  by  shepherds  and  country  folk  ; 
but  in  ale-houses  it  was  mounted  in  silver  in  the  city, 

while  at  court  there  were 
the  black-jacks  and  the 
bombard  (a  bottle  hold- 
ing one  and  a  half  gal- 
Ions),  which  led  to  the 
notion  of  the  Frenchman 
that  we  drank  our  wine 
out  of  our  boots.  Curi- 
ous 1  y  enough,  the 
degraded  bottle  shown  in 
the  illustration  forms  the 
subject  of  a  verse  in  the 
time-honoured  ballad  : — 

"And    when   the    bottle   al 

last  grows  old, 
And   will    good  liquor  no 

longer  hold, 
Out   of  the  side   you  can 

make  a  clout 
To  mend  your  shoes  when 

they're  worn  out  ; 
Or  take  and  hang  it  uji  on 

a  pin, 
'Twill  serve  to  put  hinges 

and  odd  things  in. 

So  I  wish,  etc." 
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In  former  days  the  keeping  of  money  in  farmhouses  and 
cottages  must  have  been  beset  with  difficuUies.  Banks 
were  few,  and  there  were  no  post- 
office  faciUties  for  storing  one's 
savings.  The  proverbial  "stock- 
ing'' was  not  a  very  convenient 
receptacle  for  wealth,  though, 
perhaps,  safer  than  some  modern 
methods  for  investing  one's 
money.  The  illustration  is  given 
of  a  charming  rosewood  cash- 
box  (Xo.  v.),  which  doubtless 
served  its  useful  purpose.  It  has 
a  small  inner  division  for  the 
receptacle  of  guineas  and  sove- 
reigns, while  the  larger  portion 
accommodated  coins  of  lesser 
value.  In  a  later  illustration 
(Xo.  ix.)  there  is  a  view  of  a 
money-pot  with  a  slit  in  it  for  the  insertion  of  coins.  This 
article  serves  its  purpose  better  than  a  modern  money- 
bo.\,  as  it  cannot  be  opened  except  by  breaking  it, 
whereas  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  extract  coins  from  a 
modern  box  when  its  owner  is  tired  of  saving.  Hence, 
then,  earthenware  pots  are  very  scarce,  as  when  their 
contents  w^ere  wanted  they  were  of  necessity  broken. 

Articles  connected  with  tobacco-smoking  are  numerous, 
and  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  collector. 
He  might  set  himself 
the  task  of  amassing 
all  kinds  of  objects  as- 
sociated with  the  cult 
of  the  fragrant  weed. 
Constantly  early  clay 
pipes  are  dug  up  dur- 
ing building  opera- 
tions in  towns  dating 
from  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  has 
puzzled  some  people 
to  discover  specimens 
earlier  than  the  time 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
and  the  introduction 
of  tobacco  into  this 
country.  They  were 
believed  to  be  of  fairy 
origin,  and  were  called 
"  fairy  pipes."  Prob- 
ably the  early  smokers 
used  hemp  and  hen- 
bane, and  Wilson 
writes  of  the  old  wives 
of  Annandale  smoking 
dried  moss.  Aubrey  states  that  Amesbury  was  famous 
for  the  best  tobacco-pipes,  and  that  the  clay  for  making 
them  was  brought  from  Chittern. 

An  illustration  is  given  of  an  eighteenth-century  lead 
tobacco-box  ornamented  with  pipes  (Xo.   vi.;.     The  lid 
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is' surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  woman,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  represent  the  "Lady  Nicotine."  Ember- 
tongs  for  lighting  pipes 
and  brass  tobacco-stoppers  form 
parts  of  the  smoker's  collec- 
tion. 

Mice  were  troublesome  in 
former  days  as  in  these.  Before 
the  invention  of  "break-back" 
traps  many  ingenious  contriv- 
ances were  made  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  ravages  in  the 
granaries  or  kitchens.  A  very 
primitive  and  cumbersome  mouse- 
trap is  shown  .'Xo.  vii.),  which 
was  in  use  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
gibbet,  from  which  a  heavy  block 
of  wood  is  suspended  to  crush 
the  culprit  who  attempts  to  steal  the  toasted  cheese  from 
beneath  it. 

The  musical  sound  of  the  pack-horse  bells  would  often 
be  heard  in  our  narrow  lanes  in  former  times,  and  these 
were  used  to  give  warning  to  any  counter-traffic  that 
might  be  approaching.  Market  bells  were  constantly 
used  by  farmers  for  the  same  purpose  when  taking  their 
cattle  to  market,  and  rude  cattle  brass  bells  were  attached 

to  the  animals  when 
they  were  pastured  on 
the  open  commons  be- 
fore the  days  of  the 
Enclosure  Acts.  The 
heavy  one  shown  in 
the  illustration 
(Xo.  viii. )  is  one  of  a 
set  used  by  a  farmer 
at  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  It 
bears  the  initials 
■■  K.  W.,"  which  are 
those  of  Richard 
Whit e,  w ho  was  a 
bell-founder  in  Read- 
i  ng  in  I  520.  The 
globular  pack-horse 
bells  have  in  addition 
to  the  initials  of  White 
those  of  "I.  C," 
standing  for  John 
Carter,  a  Reading 
bell-founder  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 
The  late  Dr.  Stevens, 
the  learned  and  much 
respected  former 
curator  of  the  museum,  heard  carters  state  that  these 
bells  were  useful  in  scaring  away  demons  of  the  night 
from  obstructing  the  wains  by  placing  spells  upon  the 
wheels.  Few  visitors  to  Switzerland  return  home  without 
some  models  of  the  cattle  bells  used  by  the  farmers  in 
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that  country. 
The  collector 
will  be  fortunate 
if  he  can  obtain 
some  specimens 
of  the  English 
variety. 

An  illustration 
is  given  of  cer- 
tain household 
utensils (Xo.  ix.  i 
— an  earthen- 
ware candle- 
stick, money- 
pot,  and  pipkin. 
The  last  was 
used  for  boiling  food,  and  was  in  general  use  until  the 
introduction  of  iron,  tin,  and  enamel  saucepans.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  money-pot. 

Interesting  objects  are  shown  in  an  illustration  (No.  x. ), 
and  one  could  wish  that  during  the  present  dearth  of 


No.  VIII. — farmer's  market  or  pack-horse  bells 


whalebone,  and 
was  used  by  our 
forefathers  a 
century  ago  for 
scratching  that 
un-get-at-able 
part  of  the  back 
between  the 
shoulders. 
Flails  are  now 
uncommon,  and 
might  be  col- 
lected. A  relic 
of  primiti\e 
fa  rmin  g  is  a 
sickle  with  a 
saw-like  edge  used  by  farmers  for  cutting  off  the  ears  of 
corn.  The  straw  was  left  standing,  and  was  subsequently 
fired — a  very  wasteful  method.  When  watches  were 
more  scarce  than  they  are  now,  country  folk  carried 
sundials,  some  examples  of  which  are  in  the  museum. 


No.    I.\.  —  CANDLESTICK,    PIPKIN,    AND    MONEY-POT 


'T.  H.,"and 


cheese  they  were  more  in  use.  They  are  cheese-scoops, 
and  point  to  the  time  when  the  making  of  cheese  was 
more  universal  than  it  is  at  present,  and  London  and  the 
large  towns  did  not  absorb  all  our  milk.  The  bone 
scoop  bears  the  date  1780,  with  the  initials 
the  wooden  one  1750,  with  the  initials 
"  H.  H."  These  were  used  by  farmers 
and  cheese-dealers  for  testing  the  con- 
dition of  cheese.  Want  of  space  pre- 
vents one  from  recording  the  vast  extent 
of  this  industry  a  century  ago. 

There  are  many  other  objects  on  which 
I  should  like  to  dwell.  A  pair  of  talley- 
sticks  invite  attention,  each  stick  marked 
with  three  similar  dots.  They  are  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  were  cut  from  the 
same  block,  and  are  exactly  similar. 
One  was  kept  by  the  employer  and  the 
other  by  the  servant,  and  similar  score 
marks  were  made  on  each,  which  it  was 
necessary  should  /alley  at  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. A  back-scratcher  is  a  curious 
implement.  It  consists  of  a  miniature 
hand  of  ivory  on  a  long  thin  length  of 


No.  X.  — BONE  scoop,  DATED 
1780  CARVED  WOOD  SCOOP, 
DATED     1750,    WITH     INITIALS 


A  very  rare  object  is  a  fleam,  or  spring  lancet,  a  peculiar 
instrument  used  for  opening  the  veins  of  animals  for 
blood-letting.  Apparently  bleeding  was  deemed  bene- 
ficial for  cattle  as  for  human  beings. 

The  study  of  harness,  of  bits,  stirrups,  spurs,  and  the 
like,  would  require  another  article  for  its 
elucidation  ;  but  I  may  mention  a  curious 
example  of  iron  barnacle  with  its  edges 
serrated.  They  were  used  on  a  horse's 
nose  instead  of  the  bridle-bit.  We 
usually  associate  hour-glasses  with  long 
sermons  in  churches,  but  they  were  used 
in  cottages  a  century  ago  for  cooking 
purposes,  and  to  mark  the  length  of  the 
labourer's  dinner-hour,  and  have,  there- 
fore, a  right  to  be  included  amongst 
cottage  curios. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  authorities  of  the  Reading 
Museum  for  permission  to  inspect  their 
treasures,  and  especially  to  Mr.  T.  W. 
Colyer,  the  curator,  for  the  kind  assist- 
ance he  has  rendered  to  me,  and  for  tak- 
ing the  photographs  for  the  illustrations. 
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English  Wall=papers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
By  Oliver  BracKett 


Wall-papers  appear  to  have  come  into  general 
use  in  England  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
were  known  as  wall-hangings,  being  intended  to  form 
a  substitute,  and  probably  an  economical  one,  for  the 
rich  velvets  and  damasks  with  which  it  was  the  custom 

to  hang  the  walls  

of  rooms.  An 
early  reference 
to  such  paper- 
hangings  is 
found  in  the 
London  Gazette 
for  1693:— "At 
t  h  e  Warehouse 
for  New  f  a  - 
shion'd  Hang- 
ings .  .  .  are 
made  and  sold 
strong  Paper- 
Hangings  .  .  . 
at  Three -pence 
per  yard.  "These 
paper-hangings 
were  decorated 
with  bold  de- 
signs of  diaper 
patterns  and  for- 
mal foliage  in  a 
variety  of  col- 
ours, red,  blue, 
green,  b  r  o  w  n , 
and  so  on,  simi- 
lar in  design 
and  c  o  1  o  u  r  to 
contemporary 
velvets.  They 
were  print  ed 
from  small 
square  blocks. 
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the  ground  or  the  pattern  being  often  treated  with  size 
and  sprinkled  with  flock  in  order  to  produce  a  surface 
more  closely  resembling  the  texture  of  velvet.  Wall- 
hangings  of  this  nature  continued  to  be  produced  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but,  being 

regarded  as  a 
somewhat  in- 
ferior method  of 
ornamentation, 
were  to  a  con- 
siderable extent 
confined  to  the 
dei;oration  of 
bedrooms,  es- 
pecially in  the 
more  important 
houses.  "I 
have  hung  my 
dressing  room 
w  i  t  h  a  d  o  v  e  - 
coloured  flock 
paper,''  wrote 
Mrs.  Dclany  in 
1750.  By  the 
m  idd  le  of  the 
c  e  n  t  u  r  y  t  w  o 
rival  types  of 
wall-papers  had 
presented  them- 
selves, namely, 
those  hand- 
painted  with 
Chinese  de- 
signs, and  the 
type  printed 
with  super-im- 
posed colours, 
o  f  which  the 
invention   is 
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claimed  by 

Jackson  of 

Battersea. 
Examples 

of  flock 

wall-papers 

in  imitation 

of  damasks 

exist  to-day 

i  n    a   f  e  w 

c  o  u  n  t  r  y 

houses,  but 

it  would  br 

difficult  to 

find  a  more 

remarkable 

series  than 

those  still 

enlivening 

the  walls  of 

Christ- 

ch  urch  or 

Withe  pole 

House  at 

Ipswich.* 

This  fa- 
mous house 

possesses 

exceptional  interest,  both  from  the  historic  and  artistic 

standpoint.     The  building,  commenced  about  1548 

by  Edmund  \Vithepole,  passed  by  marriage  in  the 
seventeenth  century  to  Devereux,  Viscount  Hereford  ; 
his  family  sold  it  in  1732  to  Zachary  Fonnereau,  a 
wealthy  French  refugee,  whose  descendants  continued 
in  residence  till  1862. ■)■  Signs  of  the  different  periods 
of  occupation  can  be  traced  in  the  decoration  of-  the 
house.  The  fine  panelled  hall  and  staircase,  though 
reminiscent  of  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  are  attributed 
to  the  Fonnereau  period ;  and  to  their  time,  without 
a  doubt,  belong  the  series  of  staterooms  in  which  the 
remarkable  wall-papers  here  illustrated  are  still  to  be 
found.  They  exhibit  considerable  variety,  both  in 
design  and  colour.  In  the  drawing-room  paper  the 
pattern  is  of  dark  reddish-brown  flock  on  a  back- 
ground of  light  green,  with  small  leaves  of  deep  blue 
on  a  ground  of  pale  green ;  those  in  the  state  bed- 
rooms have  patterns  of  dark  red  on  a  white  or  ivory 
ground  ;  and  the  corridor  paper  is  dark  flock  on  blue 
flowers  with  a  cream  ground.  The  effect  of  these 
wall-papers  is  niost  brilliant  and  offer  many  decorative 

•  Now  occupied  by  the  Arch.T;oIogical  Museum  and  Picture 
Gallery. 

t  See  Chrislchtirch  or  XVithepoU  House,  by  J.  S.  Corder. 
Ipswich,   1893. 
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suggestions 
which 
could  with 
ad\a  n  t  age 
be  followed 
at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Towards 
the  middle 
of  the  eigh- 
teenth cen- 
t  u  r  y  the 
fashion  for 
Chinese 
wall  -  hang- 
ings began 
to  be  pre- 
valent in 
England. 
These  pa- 
pers were 
commonly 
known  as 
"  Indian 
hangings," 
and  are 
thus  r  e - 
ferred  to  by 

contemporary  writers  and  in  Chippendale's  accounts. 
There  had  been  a  craze  for  Chinese  decorative  arti- 
cles in  lacquer,  [lorcelain,  and  so  on,  since  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  definite  Chinese  style  in  interior  decoration 
had  arisen  in  England.  Chippendale  was  among  the 
first  to  advertise  this  Chinese  fashion  in  conjunction 
with  the  bastard  Gothic,  and  it  is  known  from  his 
accounts  that  he  hung  several  rooms  with  Chinese 
wall-papers.  In  the  hands  of  the  best  decorators, 
however,  these  Chinese  wall-hangings  were  part  of  a 
scheme  for  complete  decoration  in  the  Chinese  style. 
A  bedroom,  for  instance,  at  Nostell  Priory,  in  York- 
shire, known  to  have  been  decorated  by  Chippendale, 
has  a  Chinese  wall-paper  with  furniture  all  of  bright 
green  lacquer  with  Chinese  designs  ;  and  against 
a  similar  background  in  a  bedroom  at  Badminton, 
mahogany  furniture  in  the  Chinese  Chippendale  style 
is  found.  These  Chinese  wall-papers  were  hand- 
painted  on  long  strips  with  realistic  representations  of 
birds,  flowers,  or  figure  compositions.  The  execution 
of  the  work  was  usually  very  fine,  and  the  brilliant 
colouring  was  arranged  with  that  masterly  effect  which 
appears  to  be  instinctive  with  Oriental  nations. 

Side  by  side  with  the  flock  and  Chinese  wall-papers 
should   be  considered  the   inventions  of  Jackson  of 
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Battersea.  In  1754  there  was  published  An  Essay  on 
the  Invention  of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  Chiaro- 
scuro .  .  .  and  the  Application  of  it  to  the  Making 
Paper  Hangings  of  Taste,  Duration,  and  Elegance,  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  Battersea.  After  a  philosophical  dis- 
sertation in  the  pedantic  manner  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  references  to  the  classics,  Jackson  de- 
scends to  earth,  and  claims  to  have  invented  the 
process  of  printing  from  wood  blocks  in  ten  positive 
tints,  with  the  use  of  oil  colour  to  obtain  permanency. 
In  the  peculiarly  offensive  manner  of  the  time,  he 
extols  the  superiority  of  his  own  work  over  that  of  his 
contemjjoraries  : — "  It  need  not  he  mentioned  to  any 
l^Tson  of  the   least  Taste,    how   much   this   Way   of 


finishing  Paper  exceeds  every  other  hitherto  known  : 
'tis  true,  however,  that  the  gay  glaring  Colours  in 
broad  Patches  of  red,  green,  yellow,  blue,  etc.,  which 
are  to  i)ass  for  Flowers  and  other  Objects  which 
delight  the  Eye  that  has  no  true  Judgment  belonging 
to  it,  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  as  in  the  Common 
Paper  :  but  Colours  softening  into  one  another,  with 
Harmony  and  Repose,  and  true  Imitations  of  Nature 
in  Drawing  and  Design.  Nor  are  there  Lions  leaping 
from  Rough  to  Bough  like  Cats,  Houses  in  the  Air, 
Clouds  and  Sky  upon  the  (kound,  a  thorough  Con- 
fusion of  all  the  Elements,  nor  Men  and  Women, 
with  every  other  Animal,  turn'd  Monsters,  like  the 
Figures  in  the  Chinese  Paper,  ever  to  be  seen  in  this 
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Work."  The 
designs  on 
Jackson's  pa- 
pers consisted 
mainly  of  an- 
tique figures, 
landscapes, 
and  ruined 
buildings. 
Time  seems  to 
have  swept 
away  most  of 
his  work,  but 
the  specimen 
of  wall-paper 
here  illustrated, 
one  of  a  series 
from  Dodding- 
ton  Hall,  Lin- 
colnshire, is 
attributed  to 
Jackson,  and 
certainly  shows 
characteristics 
of  his  style.  The 
opaque  colours 
are  harsh  and 
cold,  and  much 
inferior  either 
to  those  on  the 
flock  or  Chi- 
nese papers 
which  he  affec- 
ed  t  o  despise, 
and  the  designs 
are  lacking  in 
breadth.  Hor- 
ace Walpole, 
ever  ready  to 
applaud  a  new 
fashion  or  form 
of  affectation, 
appears  to  have  been  an  admirer  of  Jackson,  and 
even  adorned  the  walls  of  his  house  at  Strawberry 
Hill  with  his  papers.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann  he  writes,  in  1753  ; — "  Now  you  shall  walk  into 
the  house  ;  the  bow-window  leads  into  a  little  parlour 
hung  with  a  stone-colored  Gothic  paper  and  Jackson's 
Venetian  prints :  from  hence  you  come  to  the  hall 
and  staircase:  imagine  the  walls  covered  with  (I  call 
it  paper  painted  in  perspective  to  represent)  Gothic 
fretwork.  .  .  .  The  room  on  the  ground  floor 
nearest  you  is  a  bed-chamber  hung  with  yellow  paper 
and  prints  framed  in  a   manner  invented   by   Lord 
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Cadogan,  with 
black  and  white 
borders  print- 
ed :  over  this 
is  Mr.  Chute's 
bed-c  h  a  m  b  e  r, 
hung  with  red 
in  the  same 
manner ;  in  the 
t  o  w  e  r  beyond 
it  is  the  charm- 
ingcloset  where 
I  am  writing  to 
you.  It  is  hung 
with  green  pa- 
per and  water- 
color  pictures  : 
out  of  this  closet 
is  the  room 
where  we  al- 
ways live,  hung 
with  a  blue  and 
white  paper, 
adorned  with 
festoons  and  a 
thou  sand 
plump  chairs, 
CO  u  c  h  e  s,  and 
luxurious  set- 
tees covered 
with  linen  of 
the  same  pat- 
tern. Under- 
neath this  room 
is  a  cool  little 
hall,  where  we 
generally  dine, 
hung  with  pa- 
per to  imitate 
Dutch  tiles."* 
Many  of  these 
rooms  seem  to 
show  the  influence  of  Jackson.  The  Gothic  wall-paper, 
however,  on  the  hall  and  staircase,  was  an  exception. 
From  the  evidence  of  other  letters,  it  appears  that  the 
latter  was  a  source  of  considerable  trouble  to  Walpole. 
His  dilettante  friend,  Bentley,  seems  to  have  proposed 
to  paint  the  paper  by  hand  with  a  Gothic  design, 
but  failing  to  carry  out  his  promise,  Walpole  was 
forced,  in  his  own  words,  "  to  give  Bromwich's  man 
God  knows  what  to  do  it."      The  descriptions  of  the 


Quoted  by  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid  in  English  Furniture. 
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wall-papers  and  furniture  at  Strawberry  Hill  are  full  as  illustrations  of  the  tastes  of  an  original  and  some- 
of  interest,  not  so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  affected  personality  who  might  be  compared 
records  of  typical  contemporary  decoration,  but  rather         with  the  post-impressionists  of  the  present  day. 


No.    VI.— CHINESE    WALL-PAPER  VICTOKH    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 
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Some  Uncommon   Pieces  of   P 
By  Charles  G.  J.  Port,  F.S.A., 

In  the  April  and  December  numbers  of 
The  Connoisseur  last  year,  the  writer  illustrated  and 
described  some  forty  pieces  of  pewter  in  his  collection 
that  were  either  entirely  different  or  that  varied  in 
some  way  from  those  already  illustrated  in  the  several 
standard  works  on  the  subject.  Since  the  latter  article 
was  written,  the  writer,  with  the  aid  of  some  antiquarian 
friends  and  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  and  some 
luck,  has  secured  a  few  more  "uncommon"  examples 
and  these,  together  with  some  pieces  of  more  or  less 
interest  obtained  during  many  years  of  collecting,  he 
now  proposes  to  illustrate  and  describe. 


ewter  Part   III. 

of  Worthing 

Readers  may  possibly  think  some  pieces  unimpor- 
tant and  uninteresting  but  the  writer  has  a  love  for 
what  may  be  called  the  "odds  and  ends"  of  old 
pewter.  When  a  collection  contains  one  or  more  ex- 
amples of  eighty  different  things  made  in  pewter,  they 
cannot  all  be  important,  artistic  or  even  of  any  con- 
siderable anti(iuarian  interest  but,  to  the  writer,  any 
article  in  pewter,  even  if  only  used  as  recently  as  our 
great-grandfathers'  time,  is  worth  putting  into  one's 
collection  if  a  similar  piece  is  not  already  there. 

Nothing  more  will  be  .said  of  pewter  generallv:  there 
are  plentv  of  books  on  the  subject. 


(I)   SCOTTISH  CHURCH  KLAGON,   I3  IN. 
(4)    ENC.LISH  CHURCH  FI.AGON,   I4  IN. 


(2)    Bl-.NITIKR,  9j  IN.  {3)    HOLY   WAl  EK   BOX,   LENGTH   5   IN.,   ElEIGH  r    2j  IN. 
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(5)  SALT-CELLAR,  ji  IN. 


(6)  CRUET,  LENGTH  Si  IN. 


(7)  PEPPER-i-OT,  6i  IN. 


The  writer  regrets  an  error  in  the  December  article 
in  describing  No.  iii.  as  French.  It  should  have  been 
Swiss,  the  crowned  "  F,"  denoting  "Fin"  (fine),  being 
used  in  that  country  as  a  quality  stamp. 

Makers'  marks  will  be  given  in  all  cases  where  they 
exist. 

No.  I. — Scottish  church  flagon,  from  Kilmadock, 
Perthshire,  is  similar  to  one  illustrated  in  the  late 
Mr.  Ingleby  ^\'ood's  Scottish  Peivter  Ware.  It  is  en- 
graved :  "  Hcec  lagena  empta  fuit  a  consistorio  cells 
Madoci  in  usum  ccense  (Pcoena;)  Dominicfe,  1702." 
(This  flagon  was  bought  by  the  Kirk  Session  of 
Kilmadock  for  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper.)  For 
the  following  interesting  extracts  from  the  Kilma- 
dock Sessions  Records,  the  writer  has  to  thank  the 
Minister  of  Doune  : — "Att  Doun,  Jan.  22,  1702.  The 
Session  considering  the  great  difficulty  they  are  .still 
at  for  getting  communion  cups  and  the  advantage  and 


suitableness  of  having  them  of  their  own,  they  re- 
commend it  to  the  Minister  to  write  to  Edin  (Edin- 
burgh) with  (to)  Rob.  Duncauson  for  getting  two 
silver  cups  .  .  .  and  two  pewiher  flagons  against  the 
said  dyet."  On  June  29th,  inscriptions  were  ordered 
to  be  inscribed  on  both  cups  and  flagons  and  on 
Nov.  23rd,  payment  was  made  to  the  goldsmith  for  the 
"  two  silver  cups  weighing  35  ounces  13  drops  coming 
to  135  lb.  Scott."  The  Treasurer  "likewise  produced 
the  peuther  his  accompt  for  the  two  large  flagons  for 
the  bringing  the  wine  to  the  table  at  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Supper  and  a  large  charger  for  the  bread.  They 
are  18  lb.  i6sh.  Scots."  Before  the  Act  of  Union  in 
1707,  a  .Scots  pound  equalled  one  shilling  and  eight 
pence  of  English  money,  therefore  the  silver  cups  cost 
^11  5  s.  od.  and  the  three  pieces  of  pewter  ^i  i  is.  4d. 
No.  2.  —  Benitier,  probably  Flemish,  eighteenth 
century. 


(S)    SOUP    TUREEN,    ^    IN.  (9)    BASIN    OR    PORRINGER,    HEIGHT    3    IN. 

(II)   BLEEDING-BOWL,    DIAM.    5   IN.  (12)   PAN,    DIAM.    ^    IN. 


(10)    SEAL-BOX,    DIAM.    ^\    IN. 
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Some    U)icoiiimon   Pieces   oj   Peiefer 


(13)  WINE  COOLER,  15  IN. 


(14)  WATER  COOLER,  10  IN. 


No.  3. — Holy  wafer  bo.x,  engraved  with  a  cross  with 
trefoil  ends  and  "  Consecratum  30  July,  1662." 

Benitiers  and  holy  wafer  boxes  are  frequently 
"  faked."  The  writer  has  rejected  quite  a  number 
but  accepted  the  above  as  genuine.  The  former 
shows  considerable  wear  and  other  signs  of  age, 
the  latter  has  some  erosion  on  the  lid  and  a  hard 
excrescence  on  the  bottom,  due  to  chemical  action. 

No.  4. — This  English  church  flagon  (maker's  mark 


(15)    WINEIO    FLAOON,     17    IN. 


I  N  and  fleur-de-lys  in  small  shield)  is  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  writer  has  two 
other  pieces  that  came  from  the  same  church,  an 
eleven-inch  paten  on  stand,  by  Thomas  Spencer 
(maker's  mark  dated  1 702),  and  a  seventeenth-century 
christening  basin,  by  a  London  maker,  remainder  of 
mark  illegible,  roughly  engraved  at  the  bottom,  "  the 
church  bason."  It  is  curious  that  three  pieces  by 
different  makers  should  come  from  one  church,  the 


(16)    MALAY    COIN,    2j    IN.    SQUARE  (17/    KUNNIX,    7    IN.  (18,   I9,  20)    IIARV  ESTKKs'    MEASLRES,    LARGEST    6    IN. 
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(21)    CONDIMENT    MEASURE,    2    IN.  (22)    CAT    PEPPER 

(24)    VASE(?),   3    IN.  (25)    BIRDCAGE  TROUGH,    2*    IN 

name  of  which  is,   unfortunately,   not  known   to   the 
writer. 

Nos.  5  and  7. — These  articles  are  not  exactly  uncom- 
mon but  the  pieces  illustrated  have  some  historical 
interest  and  they  tix  the  date — very  late — at  which 
they  were  originally  sold.  They  came  from  the 
same  source.  The  salt-cellar  has  a  royal  crown  and 
the  initials  L.C.,  the  pepper-pot,  the  royal  crown 
only  and  they  belonged  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 


•POT,    3J    IN.  (23)   child's   FEEDING   ISOTTLE,   6    IN. 

(26)   KNIFE-REST,   LENGTH   3J   IN. 

Coburg  and  Princess  Charlotte  (onlychildof  the  future 
George  IV.),  who  died  in  1817,  the  year  following  the 
marriage. 

No.  6. — Cruet  to  hold  three  bottles.  Hall-marks  : 
I,  N  K  ;  2,  an  angel  blowing  a  horn  ;  3,  a  goose  ; 
4,  a  lion  (?)  rampant,  and  in  a  label,  "  Engelsgepolyst 
Harttin."  It  is  probably  Dutch.  There  is  a  coffee- 
pot by  the  same  maker  in  the  Rijks  Museum  at 
Amsterdam  (see  Masse's  Fe'cVter  Plate). 


(27)    DISH,    DIAM.     16J    IN. 
(30)  SOUP   TUREEN,    LENGTH 


(2S)    CHARGER,     DIAM.    20    IN. 

I4J    IN. 
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16V    IN. 
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No.  8.- — Soup  tureen,  marked  with 
crowned  "  F  "  in  small  shield.  Swiss, 
circa  :8oo. 

No.  9. —  Basin  or  porringer,  en- 
graved "Lincoln's  Inn,  1704."  This 
is  a  rare  type  of  basin.  Wx.  Mark- 
ham,  F.S.A.,  in  Pewter  Marks  and 
Old  Pewter  Ware,  illustrates  one  as 
being  in  Claybrooke  church,  Leicester- 
shire. 

No.  10. —  Seal-box.  These  seem  to 
be  uncommon,  the  writer  having  heard 
of  one  other  only,  in  Carlisle,  though, 
of  course,  there  may  be  many  locked 
up  with  old  documents.  It  is  made  for 
a  large  seal,  being  7J  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Hall-marks  of  John  Heaney,  of 
Dublin,  1 767-1 798  (see  Mr.  H.  H.  Cotterell's  Irish 
Pe7Vterers). 

No.  II. — This  bleeding-bowl  shows  a  late  type  of 
handle  and  has  the  circular  lines  inside  for  measuring 
the  blood.  Marked  on  bottom  inside,  "  J.  H.  Maw, 
London,"  the  founder  of  the  present  firm  of  Maw, 
Son  &  Sons.     Probably  about  a  hundred  years  old. 

No.  12. — Two-handled  pan.  The  writer  certainly 
cannot  claim  artistic  merit  for  this  piece  and  if  there 
are  not  many  about,  it  is  probably  because  they  were 
not  considered  worth  preserving.  The  writer  has  seen 
no  similar  piece  in  English  ware.  It  is  continental. 
Mark,  three  cannons  and  three  balls  in  shield.  Circa 
1800. 

No.  13. — Wine  cooler,  or  "gut."  A 
weighing  9  lbs.,  used  for  cooling  wine  by 
lowering  it  into  a  well.  Mr.  Masse,  in 
his  Chats  on  Old  Pe'a'ter,  states  that  two 
out  of  the  three  that  have  come  under  his 
notice  have  been  dredged  up  from  wells 
in  the  South  of  France.  Eighteenth 
century. 

No.  14. — A\'ater  cooler.  This  curious 
piece,  weighing  5  J  lbs.,  is  one  of  two  stated 
to  have  come  from  Petworth.  The  writer 
has  recently  seen  two  others,  exactly  in 
the  same  battered  and  mended  condition, 
and  evidendy  by  the  same  maker,  which 
are  now  being  used  at  Petworth  House 
for  cooling  water  in  ice.  It  is  possible 
they  may  have  been  used  for  some  other 
purpose  originally.  English,  eighteenth  century  or 
perhaps   earlier. 

No.  15. — Wine  (?)  flagon  or  flask.  The  writer  can 
say  nothing  about  this  rather  remarkable  piece,  weigh- 
ing 5  lbs.  It  is  probably  continental,  though  the 
mouth  has  a  suggestion  of  the  East  about  it.     It  is 


(31)    BOTTLE  MEASURE,    gj  IN 


fine  piece. 


(32)    I'lI'E-blOIl'EK,  3  IN 


difficult  to  date  but  the  lower  part  shows 
signs  of  much  wear.  Perhaps  some 
reader  can  help  as  to  its  purpose  and 
nationality.  Both  Nos.  13  and  15 
are  made  to  unscrew  just  above  the 
body  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning,  and 
No.  1 3  has  a  screw  top. 

No.  16. — The  piece  originally  in  this 
group  being  found  to  be  illustrated  else- 
where, this  specimen  of  the  so-called 
"  hat  "  coins  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  is 
inserted.  It  weighs  just  under  4  oz. 
and  bears  evidence  of  very  considerable 


No.  17. — The  reader  may  say  that 
funnels  are  certainly  not ''  uncommon  " 
but  of  perhaps  half  a  hundred  the 
writer  has  examined,  this  is  the  only  one  found  to  be 
'"marked."  He  considers  that  one  of  the  charms  of 
pewter-collecting  is  the  finding  of  the  rare  "marked" 
examples  of  comparatively  common  articles,  such  as 
tappit-hens,  bleeding-bowls  and  flat  inkstands.  These 
marks  enable  one  to  say  if  the  piece  is  Engli.sh  or 
continental  and  are  a  guide  to  the  approximate 
date.  It  is  English.  Maker's  mark  A.  H.  and  a  globe 
(A.  Hincham,  about  1750). 

Nos.  18,  19  and  20. — Three  Irish  so-called  harvest- 
ers' measures,  "i  pint"  "i  half-pint"  and  "i  noggin." 
The  half-pint  only  has  engraved  round  the  neck 
"John  Beecher,"  which  rather  points  to  their  not 
having  been  sold  in  sets.  Makers,  Austen  &  Son.s, 
of  Cork.        Circa  1820. 

No.  21. — A  condiment  measure  for 
kitchen  use.  This  piece  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  an  egg-cup.  The  smaller 
end  is  engraved  "\  oz.  =  i  spoon"  the 
larger  "  i  oz."     English,  circa  iSoo. 

No. '22. — Pepper-pot,  in  the  form  of  a 
cat.      English,  circa  iSoo. 

No.  23. — Child's  feeding  bottle.  These 
are  not  common,  the  writer  having  had 
two  only  offered  him  in  a  dozen  years. 
In  some  cases,  dealers  and  collectors  fail 
to  recognise  what  they  are.  English,  eigh- 
teenth century. 

No.  24. — The  writer  is  unable  to  say 
what  this  was  used  for.  Vases  of  any  sort  are 
extremely  rare  in  pewter.  It  could  hardly 
be  intended  to  hold  spills,  on  account  of  its  baluster- 
shaped  body.  It  is  probably  English  ;  date  uncertain. 
No.  25.  —  Birdcage  trough.  Readers  may  think 
this  is  coming  down  to  very  small  things  but  it  is 
really  worth  while  to  notice  the  difference  between 
this  trough,  made  in  pewter  a  century  or  more  ago, 
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and  those  made  in  tin  or  zinc  to-day.  The  old  pewterer 
has  turned  out  a  well-made  article  on  pleasing  lines  ; 
the  modern  manufacturer  merely  makes  a  vessel  to 
hold  water.  English.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
is  merely  the  bottom  of  a  mutilated  benitier  but  the 
writer  is  sure  that  is  not  so. 

No.  26. — Another  charm  about  pewter-hunting  is 
the  capture  of  things  one  has  never  heard  of  as  being 
made  in  pewter.  This  is  one  example,  a  knife-rest  in 
the  form  of  a  dog.  Unfortunately,  the  tail  is  not  all 
there  :  but,  tail  or  no  tail,  it  had  to  come  into  the  net, 
as  the  chance  of  finding  another  is  very  remote.  It 
is  English,  about  1800. 

No.  27 — Dish  by  Jonas  Durand.  Maker's  mark 
dated  1 699.  Engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Fonnereau 
family,  who  came  to  England  at  or  just  before  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  and  purchased 
the  beautiful  Tudor  house  at  Ipswich,  now  so  well 
known  as  Christchurch  Park,  the  Archaeological 
Museum  and  Art  Gallery  of  the  town.  The  writer 
may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  the  tact  that  he  has 
arranged  that  this  piece  shall  some  day  return  to  its 
old  home,  where  none  of  the  family  pewter  at  present 
exists.  He  does  so  in  the  hope  that  other  collectors 
may  be  induced  to   follow    his    example  and  make 


arrangements  by  which  pieces  of  such  interest  may 
eventually  go  to  a  national  or  provincial  museum. 

No.  28. — A  charger  by  Mark  Cripps,  who  joined 
the  Pewterers'  Company  in  1736  and  was  Master  in 
1762.  Engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Armourers'  and 
Braziers'  Company.  It  is  numbered  "  17,"  which 
suggests  a  considerable  number  of  this  large  size. 

No.  29.  —  A  dish  by  Thomas  King,  of  London. 
Maker's  mark  dated  167-.  The  engraving  may  be 
Dutch  or  done  in  London  by  a  Dutchman,  but  it  is 
generally  considered  to  be  contemporary  with  the  date 
of  the  plate.  Owner's  initials  and  date  (1686)  are  on 
the  rim.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  universally  known 
that  the  three  initials  so  frequently  found  on  silver, 
pewter  and  spoons  rejiresent  the  surname  at  the  top 
and  the  Christian  names  of  husband  and  wife  below. 

No.  30. — Soup  tureen.  A  fine  piece,  by  Thomas 
Compton,  who  joined  the  Pewterers'  Company  in 
1802. 

No.  31. —  Bottle  measure,  9J  in.  This  curious 
piece  weighs  over  3  lbs.  and  has  three  lines  inside 
for  measuring  the  fluid.  These  utensils  seem  to  have 
been  used  for  two  different  purposes.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Englefield,  whose  name  is  so  well  known  to  collectors 
of  pewter  and  whose  business  was  established  in  1700, 
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says  that  his 
firm    made 
these  bottle 
measures  many 
years  ago  and 
that  the  top  was 
finishedoffwith 
a  plaited   cane 
basket  t  o  pro- 
tect the  bottle 
against    break- 
age.    O  n  t  h  e 
other  hand, 
there  is  a  simi- 
lar piece  in  the 
Wellcome  His- 
torical Medical 
M  u  s  e  u  m  , 
which    Mr. 
Thompson,  the 
curator,  says 
was  obtained 
from  an   old 
pharmacy  es- 
tablished in 
London  in  the 
latterpartof  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  ha\- 
i  n  g  a  funnel 
fitted   into  the 
upper  part,  it 
must  have  been 
used  for  filter- 
ing, straining 
or  percolating 
purposes. 

No.  32  . — 
Pipe -stopper, 
probably  rare,  as  in  an  illustrated  article  on  pipe- 
stoppers  that  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  in  June, 
1909,  they  are  described  as  being  made  in  brass, 
wood,  silver,  glass  and  ivory,  but  no  mention  is  made 
of  pewter.     English,  eighteenth  century. 

Engravings  associated  with  the  pewter  trade,  iden- 
tifiable with  individuals,  are  very  scarce  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Pewterers  states  that 
they  have  none  in  their  possession.  The  writer  has 
only  been  able  to  secure  two,  one  having  reference 
to  a  "respectable  "  pewterer,  the  other  to  one  who  can 
hardly  be  called  so. 

Foots-Cray  Place,  Kent,  the  seat  of  Hourchier  Cleeve, 
Esq.,  in  1760.  Engraved  by  William  Woollett,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  English  line  engravers.  This 
house   is   described    in   a   county   historv,    published 


PORTRAIT    OK    HENRY    ROGERS,    PEWTERER 


shortly  after  it 
was  built,  as  "a 
finehouse,  built 
by  a  respectable 
pewterer  from 
Cheapside." 
Pewter  by  this 
make  r,  w  h  o 
joined  the 
Pewterers' 
Company  in 
1 736,  is  scarce, 
the  only 
pieces,  a  pair 
of  dishes,  ever 
seen  b  y  the 
writer  being  in 
too  b  a  d  a 
condition  to 
p  u  r  c  h  a  s  e . 
Pieces  by  the 
father  and 
gran  d  fa  t  h  e  r, 
both  Alex  an- 
ders,  are  in  the 
writer's  collec- 
t  i  o  n.  On  his 
t  o  u  c  h  -  m  a  r  k 
Bourchier  spelt 
his  n  a  ni  e 
"  Boucher." 

Portrait  of 
Henry  Rogers, 
of  S  k  e  w  i  s , 
(Cornwall,*  who 
committed  five 
m  urders  and, 
in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the 
clergy,  "died  at  the  Gallows  without  any  Remorse." 
This  is  the  only  record  we  have  of  this  pewterer.  This 
engraving  is  mentioned  in  Evans's  Catalogue  of  Eng- 
lish Portraits  as  having  been  published  at  two  shillings. 
With  the  la.st  of  these  three  articles  practically  all 
the  examjjles  that  can  be  classed  as  "  unconmion  "  or 
otherwise  interesting,  in  the  writer's  collection,  apart 
from  those  already  illustrated  in  various  books,  have 
appeared  and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  he  tinds 
sufficient  material  for  Part  IV.  In  the  meantime  he 
will  gladly  do  what  he  can  to  assist  the  young  collector 
and,  as  stated  in  the  previous  articles,  he  cheerfully 
places  his  time  and  his  collection  at  the  disposal  of 
any  interested  in  the  study  of  old  pewter. 

•   Published  by  A.  Groth,    1735,   price  6d. 
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The  Ninth  Cen- 
tury Copy  of  the 
Gospels,  formerly 
at  Noyon 


The  story  of  the  beautiful  old  gospel,  until  lately 
preserved  in  the  sacristy  of  Noyon  Cathedral,  has 
already  been  told  in  a  P'rench 
newspaper,  but  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  no  repre- 
sentation of  this  remarkable  work 
of  the  ninth  century  has  been 
published.  Last  winter,  when  my  division  was  not 
very  far  from  the  old  town,  I  obtained  permission 
from  the  Archipretre  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  cover 
of  the  book,  and  by  using  odd  half-hours,  when  they 
could  be  obtained,  I  succeeded  in  making  a  water- 
colour  of  the  front  cover,  which  is  reproduced  here. 
It  is  fairly  correct  in  every  detail,  although  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  very  accurate  measurements.  I 
worked  to  the  outside  dimensions,  and  the  rest  had  to 
be  judged  by  the  eye. 

Back  and  front  covers  are  of  equally  fine  workman- 
ship, and  in  approximately  the  same  state  of  preserva- 
tion, so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  decide  which  to  draw. 
I  decided  on  the  front.  Both  have  a  base  of  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  oak  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Upon  the  wood  is  a  piece  of  leather  of  a 
drab  colour,  only  very  slightly  tinged  with  red  where 
exposed  to  the  light,  but  showing  its  warm  crimson  or 
scarlet  where  it  is  protected  by  the  horn  and  ivory 
which  is  fixed  down  upon  it.  The  horn  is  fairly  thick, 
and  has  not  been  very  elaborately  worked  except  at 
the  edge  where  it  comes  up  against  the  ivory  border. 
It  has  developed  an  undulating  surface,  in  spite  of  the 
brass  nails  by  which  it  is  fixed  to  the  wood  in  a 
number  of  places.  The  craftsman  ruled  lines  across 
the  surface  of  his  piece  of  horn  with  a  sharply-pointed 


instrument  in  order  to  get  correct  alignment  for  his 
perforated  ornament,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  worried 
over  the  fact  that  his  ruling  showed  permanently.  It 
is  the  ivory  border  and  the  panels  of  the  same  sub- 
stance let  into  the  horn  that  give  the  work  its  very 
pronounced  Byzantine  feeling.  The  figures  in  the 
central  panel  have  the  characteristics  of  the  art  of 
the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  draperies  are  done  with  the  greatest 
faithfulness  and  without  that  formality  which  is  so 
often,  I  believe,  wrongly  considered  to  be  the  universal 
feature  of  Byzantine  artists. 

Of  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  that  of  St. 
John  is  missing.  The  other  three  are  very  delicately 
carved,  in  spite  of  their  smallness.  The  interlaced 
border  is  of  fine  workmanship,  and  is  finished  off 
at  the  corners  with  certain  differences  which  greatly 
enhance  the  result.  It  is  a  feature  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  make  ornaments  for  the 
covers  of  books,  as  well  as  the  makers  of  wrought-iron 
fences  and  a  hundred  other  objects.  The  two  gold 
coins  fixed  to  the  cover  in  sockets  of  some  yellow 
metal  (perhaps  the  yellow  is  only  on  the  surface)  are 
apparently  Byzantine.  There  may  have  been  others 
in  the  spaces  on  either  side,  although  one  might 
expect  jewels  in  such  a  position.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  of  the  gospels  the  parchment  pages  are  richly 
illuminated.  The  drawings  include  figures,  and  repeat 
the  lettering  which  appears  on  the  cover. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  any 
inquiries  as  to  the  history  of  this  rare  and  beautiful 
piece  of  craftsmanship.  If  it  existed  at  Noyon  in  the 
ninth  century,  it   may  have   been  in    the    hands  of 
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Charlemagne  himself,  who  was  crowned  in  the  cathe- 
dral which  stood  there  at  that  time.  I  was  told  that 
not  many  years  ago  a  priest  saw  the  book  for  sale 
in  a  neighbouring  town  in  a  shop  where  second-hand 
articles  were  for  sale,  and  bought  it  for  a  few  sous. 
The  story  ol  its  recent  adventures  is  well  worth  the 


telling :  how  it  was  carefully  hidden,  so  that  the  modern 
Huns,  when  in  occupation  of  Noyon,  searched  for 
the  book  in  vain,  and  how  they  threatened  and 
bullied,  but  finally  evacuated  the  place  without  dis- 
covering whether  it  were  in  the  town  or  had  been 
sent  to  Paris. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  tlie  assistance  of  readers  of  THE  CONNOISSEUR  who  may  be  able  to  impart  the  information  required  by  Correspondents.] 


Rock-Crvstal  Cover. 
Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  very  interested  to  know  two 
facts  about  the  rock-crystal  metal  -  mounted  cover 
which  I  recently  acquired — ( i )  the  locality  of  the  base 
of  the  piece  ;  (2)  the  date  and  country-  from  which 
it  emanated. — Rev.  A.  R.  Graham  (Kettering). 

1'aintinc.s  by  Clover. 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  obliged  if  you  could  tell 

me  where  I  could  get  a  catalogue  of  the  portraits 

painted  by  Clover.     Or,  better  still,  it  you  could  tell 

me  if  Clover  painted  a  portrait  of  Mr.  John  Berney. 

Yours  faithfully,  G.  Berney. 

"The  Recruit." 
Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  signed 
"  H.  E.  B.,"  in  the  February  number,  which  I  have 
only  just  seen,  enquiring  for  the  original  oil  painting 
of  The  Recruit,  I  have  a  picture  entitled  The  Village 
Recruit,  by  Wm.  Kidd,  R.S.A.  This  picture  was  en- 
graved, though  I  have  not  seen  the  engraving.  The 
picture  is  apparently  exactly  similar  to  the  second  one 
described  by  your  correspondent,  F.  Gilman,  in  the 
April  number. — Yours  faithfully,  E.  A.  Sursham. 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  274). 

Dear  Sir, — I  believe  this  is  by  Benedetto  Montagna 

of  Vicenza  (born  1458,  died   1541),  who  lived  the 

greatest  part  of  his  hfe  in  Venezia.    In  the  Pinacoteca 

di  Vicenza  there  is,  under  No.  36,  a  similar  painting 


(two  saints  instead  of  one  saint  and  one  sainte),  but 
yours  looks  to  me  as  an  earlier  work  of  this  master. 
If  it  should  not  be  this,  then  it  can  only  be  of  the 
Vercelli  school — fifteenth  century,  first  part.  Being 
myself  resident  in  Florence,  your  correspondent  can, 
if  he  likes  to  do  so,  show  it  to  me,  but  I  am  only  an 
amateur  myself  and  not  an  expert. 

Yours  truly,  Paolo  Singer  (Florence). 

Portrait  of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  Esg. 
Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  an  enquiry  in  Notes 
AND  Queries,  we  have  here  in  the  Cottonian  collec- 
tion a  beautiful  mezzotint,  by  J.  R.  Smith  (20  in.  by 
14  in.)  of  Edti/-  Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.,  in  his  dress 
as  an  Arabian  Prince,  after  a  painting  by  W.  Peters. 
It  is  half-length,  full-face,  long  beard,  right  elbow 
resting  on  a  table  covered  with  a  Turkey  cloth.  It 
is  dated  1776.  May  not  the  painting  referred  to  in 
the  answer  in  your  August  number  be  a  copy  of  this 

picture  ? 

Yours  faithfully,  Henry  J.  Snell, 

Hon.  Curator  of  the  Cott.  CoUec. 
[P.S. — The  original  painting  was  at  one  time  in  the 
collection  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Courtenay.] 

Unidentified  Painting  (No.  274,  June  Number). 
Gentlemen, — In  The  Connoisseur  for  June,  i  g  1 8, 
page  95,  Mr.  Lucas  asks  for  the  name  of  the  author 
of  his  picture.  To  be  brief,  the  artist  is  Giacomo 
Pacchiarotto. — Dan  Fellows  Platt  (New  York  City). 


TWO    VIEWS    OF     ROCK-CRVST.^L    COVER 
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Messrs.  Sotheby's  rooms  were  occupied  for  seven 
days  early  in  July  with  the  dispersal  of  the  seventh  por- 
tion of  the  famous  library  formed  by  Henry  Huth,  and 
since  maintained  and  augmented  by  his  son,  Alfred  H. 
Huth,  of  Fosbury  Manor,  Wiltshire.  This  portion  con- 
sisted of  i,  121  lots,  which  produced  the  remarkable  total 
of;/^30,  iiB  15s.  6d.,  an  average  of /30  a  lot.  To  men- 
tion only  a  little  of  the  important  prices  obtained  would 
fill  many  pages  of  The  Connoisseur,  and  we  are 
consequently  compelled  to  restrict  our  records  to  items 
realising  ^^40  and  o\-er.  A  CoUeclion  of  about  Ihrcc 
hundred  Tracts  and  Broadsides  by  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  1654-67,  bound  in  9  volumes,  made  £y2  ;  A 
Feast  for  Woriues,  by  Francis  Quarles,  first  ed.,  1620, 
^80 ;  another  work  by  the  same  author,  entitled  An 
Etegie  upon  the  Truely  Lamented  Death  of  the  Night 
Honourable  Sir  Julius  Cirsar,  A'nt.,  1636,  the  only  copy 
known,  ^72;  A  (Juest  of  Fni/uirv  gathered  by  (Viver 
Oat-meale,  1 595,  in  verse  and  prose,  the  only  copy  known, 
/82  ;  The  English  Ape,  by  R.,  sm.  4to,  158S,  only  one 
other  perfect  copy  being  known,  £.\o  ;  Oevvres,  by  Rabe- 
lais, 1553,  thick  sm.  8vo,  ^40  ;  Oeuvres,  by  the  same,  4I0, 
1 74 1,  ^43  ;  Pantagruel's  Prognostication,  also  by  Rabe- 
lais, 1645,  sm.  Svo,  of  which  no  other  copy  is  known, 
^60  ;  Brevis  and  adniiranda  descriptio  Regni  Gviamr, 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1599,  old  vellum,  ten  leaves  with 
folding  map,  and  si.\  plates,  ^90 ;  and  A  Mirro-i'r  of 
Monsters,  hy  \\"\\Wc\m  \\[\nV.'ms,  1587,  probably  jolley's 
copy,  ^86.  A  large  collection  of  Rappresentationi,  con- 
sisting of  sixty-six  items,  were  sold  together,  the  final  bid 
being  one  of  £\ovt.  Three  musical  works  by  Thomas 
Ravenscroft,  entitled  I'ammelia,  Mustek  Mi.scellanie,a.nA 
Deuteromelia.  bound  together  in  one  volume,  made  ^56  ; 
Melisinata,  Musical  I'hansies,  Hrit  ed.,  161 1,  £a-\  and 
A  Briefe  Discourse,  etc.,  first  ed.,  1614,  ^86.  .A  first 
edition  of  John  Raynolds's  for  Reynolds's)  Dolarnys 
Primerose,  1606,  sm.  4to,  the  only  other  known  copy  of 


which  was  in  the  collection  01  Sir  Francis  Frceling, 
brought  /^ijo;  Regla  Christiana  Breue,  1547,  ^98; 
Discours  du  Voyage  d'Outre  Mer,  by  .^nthoine  Regnaut, 
I  373,  a  complete  copy,  ^"54  :  The  Return  from  Parnassus, 
or  The  Scourge  of  Simony,  first  ed.,  1606,  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  valuable  old  plays  of  the  period,  ^47  ; 
A  Journal  of  the  late  actions  of  the  French  at  Canada,  by 
Colonel  Nicholas  Reyard,  iC>93,  sm.  410,  only  one  other 
copy  being  known,  ^185  ;  Reynard  the  Fox,  1549,  con- 
taining numerous  Cerman  woodcuts,  ;^52  ;  The  Boke  of 
Nurtur,  by  Hugh  Rhodes,  blue  morocco  plain,  inside 
dentelles,  sm.  4to.  the  only  copy  known  of  Colwcll's 
edition,  £-!^  ;  six  works  by  Barnaby  Rich — Allarnte  to 
England,  first  ed.,  black  letter,  1578.  sm.  4to,  dedicated 
to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  knight,  ^40;  Greenes  Newes 
both  from  Heauen  and  Hell,  first  ed.,  black  letter,  1593, 
sm.  4to,  £\(:i ;  Favltes  Favlts,  and  nothing  else  but 
Fa'i'ltcs,  first  ed.,  1606,  sm.  4to,  /i4o  :  A  Short  Surrey  of 
Ireland,  first  ed.,  1609,  sm.  4to,  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Salisbuiy,  ^38  ;  A  New  Description  of  Ireland,  and  a 
True  and  find  Excuse  ivritten  in  defence  of  that  Boohe, 
i6ioand  1612,  first  eds.,  bound  in  1  vol.,  sm.  4to,  ^46; 
and  My  Ladies  Loolcing  Glasse,  1616,  first  ed.,  sm.  4to, 
^'43.  A  copy  of  Richaril  Cwur-du-IJon,  of  which  only 
two  other  perfect  copies  are  known,  1528,  4to,  realised 
/^6io;  two  works  by  Nathaniel  Richards,  The  Celes- 
tial I'lililican,  a  sacred  poem,  1630,  first  ed..  sm.  Svo, 
I  the  only  other  perfect  copy  of  the  original  edition  is 
in  the  British  Museum),  and  Poems  :  Divine,  Morall, 
and  Satyricall,  1632,  sm.  8vo,  the  only  copy  known, 
made  ^iio  and  ^72  respectively.  Robin  Goodfellow : 
his  Mad  Prankes  and  Merry  Jests,  1639,  sm.  4to, 
in  prose  and  verse,  realised  ^68  ;  A  Merry  Jest  of 
Robin  Hood  (1594'-,  black  letter,  sm.  4I0,  /i  14;  /u'bin 
Hood's  Garland,  1689,  sm.  410,  the  third  known  edi- 
tion, ^40  ;  The  /^eioarde  of  Wickednesse,  by  Richard 
Robinson,  1576,  sm.  4to,  lilack  letter,  ^61  ;  a  first  edition 
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of  speculum  Vitce  Humartir,  by  Rodericus,  sm.  fol.,  1468, 
dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  II.,  £\\2  ;  another  copy  of  the 
same,  undated,  sm.  fol.,  £47  ;  and  yet  another  attributed 
to  the  press  of  tninther  Zainer  at  Augsburg,  about  1475, 
which  sold  for  /J201.    KJiodomontados,  or  Braiiadocs  and 
Bragardismes,  collected  out  of  the  Commentaries  of  the 
Most    DreadfuU,    Terrible,    and     Inuincible    Capitaine 
Mattamores,   Crocodillo    Raiabroquelos,    1610,   sm.   4to, 
black  letter,  of  which  the  only  other  two  copies  known  are 
in  the  Bodleian,  brought  £ii7  :  Rvcharde  Rolle  Herviyti- 
of  Hainpull  in  his  Contemplacyons  of  the  dredc  and  lone 
of  God,  black  letter,  circa  1509,  ^162  ;  and  Cancioncro 
de  Romances,  first  ed.,  circa  1550,  i;?!.     A  collection  of 
rare    Spanish    Romances,    bound  in  one  volume,   all    of 
which,  except  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  were  printed 
at  Valencia  about  1540,  made  £70  ;   and  a  copy  of  Don 
Roselao  de  Graecia,   printed   at    Toledo  in   1547,   which 
may  be  considered  unique,  as  the  only  edition  mentioned 
by  bibliographers  is  the  one  printed  at  Seville  in   1550, 
sold  for  ^49.     A  series  of  works  by  Samuel  Rowlands 
made  good  prices,  of  which  the  following  must  be  men- 
tioned : — Greeners  Gliost-havnting  Conie-Catchers,  black 
letter,   first  ed.,    1602,   ^85  ;   Hvniors  Ordinarie,  where 
a  man  may  bee  verie  merrie,  and  exceeding  well  7'sed  for 
his  six-pence,  first  ed.,  1607,  ^58;  Doctor  Merrie-Man, 
or  Nothing  hut  Mirth,  1609,  from  the  Corser  collection, 
a  perfect  copy,   sm.   4to,   ^80 ;    The  Knave  of  Cluhbes, 
1609,   sm.  4to,   this  being  the  only  copy  yet  discovered 
of  the  earliest   known  edition,  ^84  ;  Martin  Mark-all, 
first  ed.,    1610,   sm.    4to,   black    letter,  /81  ;   A   Sacred 
Memorie   of  the   Miracles   wrought   by   our  Lord  and 
Sauicur  fesus  Christ,  first  ed. ,  161 8,  sm.  4to,  ^71  ;  Well- 
met  Gossip,    1627,  the  sixth  known  impression,  sm.  4to, 
£b-]  ;   and   The  Night-Raven,    1634,   sm.   4to,   ^56.      A 
copy  of  The  Birth  of  Merlin,  1662,  supposed  to  be  written 
by  William  Shakespeare  and  William  Rowley,  but  pro- 
bably the  unassisted  production  of  the  latter,   and   one 
which  he  did  not  choose  to  print  in  his  life-time,  made 
_^88  ;  and  Rede  me  and  be  nott  wrothe,  by  William  Roy, 
black  letter,  sm.  8vo,  1526,  a  first  edition  of  this  poetical 
satire  on  Wolsey,  ^55.     The  item  for  which  the  largest 
price  in  this  extensive  dispersal  was  obtained  was  a  quite 
perfect  copy  of  Caxton's  Royal  Book,  which  even  included 
the  original   blank   leaf  at  the   beginning.        No  doubt 
owing  to  the  absence  of  German  competition,  the  hammer 
fell  to  a  bid  of  /i,Soo,  some  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five    pounds   short  of   the  sum   paid   for  the  copy,   the 
property  of  the  Bedford  Literary  Institution  in  1902,  sold 
by  order  of  Council,  which  price  approached  double  that 
paid  for  another  perfect  copy  sold  in  1901.     At  the  time 


of  the  Bedford  copy,  it  was  thought  highly  improbable 
that  another  perfect  copy  would  ever  appear  in  the  sale- 
room.    X   cop>'   of    The   History   of   Frier    Rush,    the 
1659  edition  with  the  title-page  of  the  1629  edition  in- 
serted,  brought  £bd,  ;  Rythmes  against  Martin  Marre- 
Prelate,  black  letter,  sm.  4to,    1588,  ^54;   The  Poetical 
Pieces  of  Hans  Sachs,   a  rare  collection  of  the  original 
editions  ol  the  works  of  the  celebrated  shoemaker-poet  of 
Nuremberg,  printed  between    1553  and  1554,  the  whole 
bound  in  one  volume,  sm.  4to,   sold  for  ^140,  and  the 
same  sum  was  gi\'en  for  a  copy  of  Sachsenspiegcl,  writ- 
ten on  574  leaves  of  stout  vellum,    15th  century,   while 
another  edition  of  the  latter   realised  ^80.      The   first 
English  tragedy  in  blank  verse,  Tlie  Tragidie  of  Feirex 
and  Porrex,  1570-1,  the  joint  work  of  Thomas  Sackville 
and  Thomas  Norton,  though  the  former  was  supposed  to 
have  had  tlie  chief  share  in  it,   made  £2^0,  and  ^120 
was  given  for  a  later  edition  of  the  same  work  dated 
1590.    Two  first  editions  of  works  by  Sagard  Theodat,  Le 
Grand  Voyage  du  Pays  des  Hvrons,  situc  en  lAmerique, 
1632,  and  Histoire  du  Canada,  1637,  made  ^60  and  ^^54 
respecti\ely.       A    first   edition   of  Historia    Conjuratio 
Catiline  et  Belli  fuourthini,  by  Sallustius,  1470,  sold  for 
/'i  50,  a  second  edition  of  the  same  for  ^70,  and  another, 
dated  1474,  ^40.     Another  work  by  the  same  author, 
entitled  Here  begynneth  the  famous  cronycle  of  the  warre, 
1508,    the    first  edition  of  Sallust    in   English,   sold   for 
/i  18.     A  first  edition  of  Savile's  A  libel  of  Spanish  Lies, 
1596,  sm.  4to,  brought  ^55  ;  and  Vincentio  Saviolo,  his 
Practise,  in  two  books,  treating  of  the  use  of  the  rapier 
and  dagger,  first  ed.,    1595,   £i7-     £192  was  given  for 
a  collection   of  twenty   \'arious  writings  by  the  famous 
Florentine  monk,  Savonarola,   mostly  original  editions, 
with  woodcuts,   bound   in   one  \olume,   sm.  4to  ;    ^120 
for   a    copy  of  Schatzbehalter,    containing   89  full-page 
woodcuts,  assigned  to  Wolgemut,   the  master  of  .Albert 
Durer,  1491  ;  and;{^75  for  Chronicon  Nuremhergensis,  by 
Schedel,  1493,  first  ed.,  with  woodcuts  by  Pleydenwurfif 
and  Wolgemut.     An  interesting  lot  which  sold  for  ^90 
was  An  Assemblage  oj  Broadsides,  Acts  of  Parliametit, 
etc.,  mostly  printed  at  Edinburgh  between  1660  and  1713, 
comprising  1 1  7  pieces,  bound  together  in  a  folio  \olume. 
.Another  was    The  Album  or   Stamp   Book   of  Captain 
Francis  Segar,  "wherein  Kings,  Princes,  the  Great  Turk, 
and  many  noblemen  and  learned  men  in  favour  of  the 
said  Francis   ha\e  subscribed  their  names  with  de\ices 
andmottos,  etc.,"  i  599-161 1.    .'\mong  the  most  interesting 
signatures  are  those  of  James   I.,   Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Inigo   Jones,    Ben    Jonson,   and    Henry   Wolton.     This 
unique  album  fell  to  a  bid  of  ^380.     A  copy  of  Selen 
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Trost^  1483,  sm.  fol., 'realised  £\oo  :  The  First  Part  of 
the  Tragii-all  Raigxe  of  Selimus,  sometime  Emperour  of 
the  Tiirkes,  1594,  original  edition,  £170;  a  first  edition 
of  Seneca's  Opera  Moralia  et  Epistolte,  1475,  /iso; 
Litcii  Antiei  Senece  Cordubensis  ad  Lucillium  Epistole 
Feliciter  Incipiunt,  by  the  same,  1470,  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  edition,  ^80 ;  Epistolarum  Senear 
ad  Lucilium,  libri  xxv.,  1475,  /70 ;  and  Seveti  Wise 
Mastej-s,  14S0,  sm.  fol.,  containing  42  outline  woodcuts, 
sold  for  £\\o. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  Shakespeariana,  mention 
must  be  made  of  an  original  corrected  printer's  proof  of 
a  single  page  of  the  first  folio  oi  Anthony  and  Cleopatra, 
found  by  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillippsin  a  parcel  of  fragments. 
This  interesting  relic  made  ^115.  A  volume  of  36 
original  leaves,  made  up  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps 
to  show  the  textual  variations  in  the  first  folio,  1623,  went 
for  /80  :  and  the  same  sum  was  given  each  for  Booth's 
Facsimile  Reprint,  printed  on  vellum,  3  vols.,  of  Shake- 
speare's collected  works  as  put  forth  in  1623,  1862-4, 
and  a  first  edition  of  The  Merrv  Conceited  Humors  of 
Bottom  the  Weaver,  1661. 

A  first  edition  of  Shelley's  Prometheus  Unbound,  1820, 
with  which  is  bound  the  first  edition  of  ^^  Epipsychidian," 
1 82 1,  made  ^95  ;  the  san:e  poet's  Adonais.  first  ed., 
1821,  ^175  ;  ;Cli3  was  realised  for  a  copy  of  Samuel 
Sheppard's  The  times  Displayed  in  Six  Sestyads,  1646, 
of  which  only  two  other  copies  are  known,  and  ^50 
for  The  Loves  of  Amandus  and  Sophronia,  by  the  same, 
1650,  original  edition.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mother 
Shipton,  black  letter,  1677,  and  Mother  Shipton's 
Prophesie,  1685,  bound  in  one  vol.,  made  ^50.  Three 
works  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney  made  good  prices,  his  Astro- 
phel  and  Stella.  1591,  probably  the  first  edition,  the  only 
other  known  copy  of  this  date  being  in  the  Grenville 
collection,  realising  .£580  ;  while ^«  Apologie  for  Poetrie, 
1595,  made  .^420,  and  a  first  edition  of  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke's  Arcadia,  1590,  ^^355.  Simplicites  Defence 
Against  seven-headed  Policy,  1646,  sm.  4to,  went  for 
£'2.0'^.  Xo  less  than  eight  out  of  eleven  works  by  John 
Skelton,  Poet  Laureate  to  Henry  \'I11.,  made  prices 
running  into  three  figures.  These  were  Here  after 
foloiveth  certaine  bokes,  black  letter,  circa  1 560,  sm. 
S^o,  £ir)°\  Colyn  Cloitte,  about  the  same  date,  sm.  8\o, 
£\\o\  Why  come  ye  not  to  courte,  ahoux  1550,  sm.  8vo, 
^305  ;  another  copy  of  the  same,  about  I  560,  sm.  8vo, 
^150;  The  Boke  of  I'hyllyp  Sparonr,  about  1550,  sm. 
8vo,  the  earliest  edition  known,   £26^  ;  another  copy  of 


the  same,  without  date,  ^140:  Me>ie  Tales,  1567,  the 
only  copy  known,  which  was  bought  at  the  sale  of  Dr. 
Chauncey's  library  in  1790  for  £\  6s.,  /360  ;  and 
Elvnovr  h'vmmin,  1624,  the  only  perfect  copy  known. 
/150.  A  series  of  six  books  by  Captain  John  Smith 
were  A  Map  of  Viroinia,  first  ed.,  1612,  which  sold  for 
£22':>\  A  Description  nf  New  England,  first  ed.,  1616, 
_^2oo  ;  The  Generall  Historic  of  Virginia,  New  England 
and  the  Summer  Isles,  1624,  ^210:  The  Generall  Historic 
of  Virginia,  1631,  a  re-issue  of  the  above,  £V:)°  '•  The 
True  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Observations  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  1630,  ^92  ;  and  A  Sea  Grammar,  first  ed., 

1627,  /149.  The  first  edition,  printed  entirely  with 
movable  types,  of  Speculum  Humamc  Salvationis,  before 
1473,  sm.  fol.,  realised  ^240,  while  an  old  English  version 
of  the  above,  manuscript  on  paper,  written  in  the  first 
half  of  the  15th  century,  and  consisting  of  64  leaves, 
sm.  fol.,  sold  for  ^393.  ^^720  was  the  sum  given  for  a 
first  edition  of  Edmund  Spenser's  The  Shepheardes 
Calendar,  sm.  410,  1579,  and  a  second  edition  of  the 
same,  dated  1581,  realised  ^190.  Si-x  other  works  by 
Spenser  made  good  prices.  These  were  :  —  The  Faerie 
Queene,  2  vols.,  1596,  the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition, 
^222  ;  Complaints,  first  ed.,  1591,  probably  the  largest 
and  finest  copy  in  existence,  ^^135  ;  Prothelamion.  original 
edition,  1596,  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  £170: 
Fo-tore  Hy nines,   first   ed.,    1596,    £\?iO  :  Bjittain's  Ida, 

1628,  first  ed.,  of  which  only  one  other  copy  is  known, 
£w:,  ;  and  Three  Proper,  and  Wit  tie.  Familiar  Letters. 
first  ed.,  black  letter,  1580,  ^220.  A  \olume  of  Statutes, 
Statu ta,  VII.  Perlamento  4  Henrici  VII.,  1508,  of 
which  no  other  perfect  copy  is  known,  was  sold  for  ^£360  ; 
Psalmes  of  Inuocation  upon  God,  by  Christopher  Stile, 
15S8,  black  letter,  the  only  copy  known,  ^100:  a  first 
edition  of  a  drama  entitled  Gammer  Gurtons  Nedle,  by 
John  Still,  1573,  sm.  4to,  ^700;  a  copy  oi  Recreations 
with  the  Muses,  by  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  1637,  folio, 
^80 ;  a  first  edition  of  The  Tragedie  of  Darius,  by  the 
same  author,  1603,  sm.  4to,  /102  ;  Automachia,  or  the 
Self  Conflict  of  a  Christian,  by  Sylvester,  1607,  probabh' 
the  only  perfect  copy  known,  ^60  ;  The  History  of 
Durham,  by  Robert  Surtees,  compiled  from  original 
records,  1816-52,  roy.  fol.,  5  vols.,  ^50;  a.nA  Songes  and 
Sonnets,  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  1587,  black 
letter,  sm.  Svo,  ^500.  This  last  item  was  found  in  an 
old  wainscot  ot  a  baker's  house  at  Chobham,  in  Surrey, 
and  the  only  other  perfect  copy  known  of  this  edition  is 
believed  to  be  that  in  the  liodlcian. 
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The  three  hundred  and  liftieth  anniversary  ot  the 
battle  of  Langside  has  passed  almost  unnoticed  amidst 
the  storm  and  stress  of  an  immea- 
surably greater  conflict.  Yet  if  the 
battle,  judged  on  the  scale  of  our 
present  titanic  warfare,  was  only 
large  enough  to  be  called  a  skir- 
mish, it  had  momentous  and  far- 
reaching  results,  and  so  one  must 
feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Ludovic  Mann 
for  furnishing  us  with  an  opportune 
reminder  of  it  in  the  form  of  an  interesting  and  well- 
illustrated  book,  giving  a  narrative  of  the  battle  and  ol 
Queen  Mary's  flight  to  England,  compiled  from  authentic 
sources.     The  volume  is  the  outcome  of  another  happy 


"  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  at  Langside, 
1568,"  by  Ludovic 
Maclellan  Mann 
(Published  by  the 
Author,  144,  St. 
Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow.    5s.  net) 


idea  successfully  carried  out — the  assemblage  of  a  collec- 
tion of  relics  connected  with  the  battle  at  the  Langside 
Library,  built  on  the  scene  of  the  battle.  Mr.  Mann 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  this  exhibition, 
which  was  promoted  by  the  Glasgow  civic  authorities,  the 
profits  from  both  the  exhibition  and  book  going  to  swell 
the  funds  of  war  charities. 

Most  people  gain  their  idea  of  the  battle  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  account  of  it  in  The  Abbot.  But  he  con- 
fessed to  taking  conscious  liberties  with  the  topography 
of  the  scene,  making  Mary  watch  the  conflict  from  Crook- 
stone  Castle,  which  "lies  four  miles  west  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  rather  in  the  rear  of  Murray's  army." 
The  real  place  was  near  Cathcart  Castle,  not  a  mile  ar.d 
a  half  east  of  Langside,  as  stated  by  Scott,  but  barely 
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over  a  mile  south-south-east.  All  these  details  may  be 
clearly  discerned  in  an  excellent  contoured  map  of  the 
district  as  it  was  in  1568,  compiled  by  Mr.  Mann,  and 
forming  a  useful  addition  to  his  work.  It  is  also  illus- 
trated with  views,  portraits,  and  illustrations  of  contem- 
porary weapons.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  from  a  picture  by  an 
unknown  painter  in  Mr.  Mann's  collection.  Its  artistic 
merits  are  small,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  contemporary 
picture,  and  the  features — the  long  nose  and  chin,  small 
mouth  and  perfectly  arched  eyebrows,  with  the  great 
height  of  the  forehead  disguised  by  the  downward  turn 
of  the  headgear — point  it  out  as  being  obviously  intended 
for  the  Queen.  Judging  by  the  likeness,  it  appears  to 
have  been  painted  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  famous 
portrait  in  the  Bodleian  Gallery,  Oxford.  It  was  shown 
at  the  exhibition  in  company  with  several  more  famous 
portraits,  including  the  waxen  death-mask  of  the  (,)ueen 
from  Hamilton  Palace.  From  here  also  was  lent  the 
casket  said  to  have  contained  the  famous  letters  which, 
if  genuine,  proved  the  Queen's  guilt  up  to  the  hilt.  The 
casket  and  its  outer  cover  are  illustrated  and  described 
in  Mr.  Mann's  book.  It  is  a  small  silver-gilt  box 
measuring  81  inches  by  5I  inches,  rising  to  4I  inches  in 
height  at  the  highest  part  of  the  concave  lid,  with  fine 
floral  devices  apparently  made  up  of  dotted  lines.  It  is 
of  sixteenth-century  workmanship.  Among  the  devices 
are  a  few  X\v\z  fleurs-de-lis,  and  above  the  lock  is  a  crown 
with  that  emblem.  On  the  main  panel  the  Dauphin's 
monogram  and  crown  have  apparently  been  erased  and 
the  Hamilton  arms  and  crown  substituted,  and  overlap 
some  of  the  original  design.  The  difference  in  tone  and 
period  in  the  substituted  work  is  obvious;  but  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Hamilton  arms  on  the  cover  has  given  rise 
to  doubt  as  to  the  casket  being  the  famous  and  historical 
one.  .Another  relic  of  vital  interest  shown  at  the  exhibi- 
tion was  the  arquebus  with  which  the  "  bold  Bothwell- 
haugh  "  assassinated  the  Regent  Murray.  Less  personal 
relics  were  the  iron  cannon-balls  picked  up  on  the  battle- 
field, the  three  rabinets  or  falcons,  lent  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  supposed  to  have  been  used  there, 
and  other  weapons  and  accoutrements  either  actually 
mementos  of  the  battle  or  similar  to  the  implements 
used  there. 

Mr.  Mann,  however,  has  by  no  means  contented  him- 
self with  the  principal  relics  of  the  exhibition,  but  has 
compiled  a  highly  interesting  narrative  of  the  battle,  the 
events  leading  up  to  it,  and  Queen  Mary's  headlong 
flight  from  the  fatal  field.  With  good  generalship  on 
her  side,  the  Queen  might  have  assured  her  own  re- 
establishment  on  the  throne  without  even  hazarding  an 
engagement,  or  at  all  events  without  doing  so  until  she 
was  certain  of  victory.  The  magic  of  her  name  was  such 
that  within  a  few  days  of  her  escape  from  Lochleven, 
5,000  or  6,000  of  her  partisans  had  gathered  round  her. 
She  herself  desired  to  push  on  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  a 
stronghold  where  she  could  have  set  the  Regent  Murray 
at  defiance  until  her  forces  had  gathered  overwhelming 
strength.  Unfortunately,  she  was  little  more  her  own 
mistress  than  when  she  had  been  at  Lochleven.     .Several 


of  her  more   important   followers  were  suitors  for   her 
hand,  either  on  their  own  account  or  on  behalf  of  kins- 
men, and  it  was  more  or  less  the  aim  of  each  of  them  to 
surround  her  with  his  own  forces  so  as  to  lend  material 
suasion   to   his   wooing.     The    Hamiltons,   who   formed 
about  a  third  of  her  force,  detained  her  for  ten  days  at 
Hamilton  Palace,  until  the  assemblage  of  Lord  Murray's 
army  at  Glasgow,  within  easy  striking  distance,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  move  to  a  position  of  greater  security. 
I'hen  commenced  the  ill-fated  march  towards  Dumbarton. 
Murray  at  Glasgow  commanded  the  direct  road  there, 
and  a  pretence  was  made  of  avoiding  him  by  proceeding 
via  Rutherglen,  Langside,  and  Pollock,  a  route  which 
took   them   within   two  and   a  half  miles   of  his   head- 
quarters.    By  the  clever  device  of  mounting  hag-butters 
behind   200  of  his  horsemen,   he   was   able    to   occupy 
Langside  village  and  its  approaches  before  the  Queen's 
mounted  troops  could  seize  them.     The   Regent's  forces 
thus  occupied  a  ridge  about   130  feet  high,  from  which 
they   could   only   be   dislodged    by  direct   assault,   and 
though  largely  outnumbered,    and  partly   consisting   of 
forces  ready  to  desert  to  the  enemy,  this  initial  advantage 
decided   the  victory.     The  Queen's  forces  were  brave, 
but  ill-generalled.    Her  cavalry,  after  gaining  some  slight 
advantage  over  Murray's  horsemen,  were  finally  repulsed 
with  the  aid  of  his  bowmen  :  the  infantry,  who  followed 
breathlessly  up  the  ridge,  maintained  their  position  there 
for  half  an  hour,  when  they  were  attacked  on  an  unpro- 
tected flank  and  hurled  backwards  in  disorder.      Murray 
only  lost  three  or  four  men,  the  (^ueen  as  many  hundreds. 
Then  followed  her  headlong  flight  to  Solway  Firth,  in- 
terestingly described  by  Mr.  Mann,  and  her  subsequent 
captivity  and  execution  in  England.      Had  the  Queen's 
army  either  won  or  evaded  the  battle,  the  whole  course 
of  European  history  would  ])robably  have  been  changed. 
Mary's  imprisonment  had  largely  obliterated  the  memory 
of  her  past  offences,  while  her  bitter  experiences  would 
have  prevented  her  from  repeating  her  past  errors  of 
statesmanship.       There   was   every    prospect   that   she 
could  have  reseated  herself  firmly  on  the  Scotch  throne. 
Backed  by  France  and  Spain,  and  with  the  moral  sup- 
port of  the  thousands  of  English  Catholics  who  regarded 
her  as  heir  to  the  English  throne,  she  might  have  neutra- 
lised the  power  of  Elizabeth,  and  rendered  her  practically 
helpless  in  the  great  struggle  against  Spain. 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  Mr.   Arkwright's  abridged  translation 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Di(ke  de 
"  Memoirs  of  the       Saint  Simon,  and  consequently  one 
Duke  de  Saint  welcomes  the  appearance  of  the  two 

Simon."  Trans-  tinal  vol  u  mes  — the  fifth  and  the 
lated  by  Francis  ^;^j,^  ^^  ^  long-delayed  pleasure  to 
Arkwright  ^^.,^j^,^  greater  zest  has  been  added 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.       ,<-,,■        .1    .-.     ■   i.i     1    u 

bv  forebodmgs  that  it  might  be  held 

(Stanley  raul  '  •,      r  ,  1     •         ■• 

,   „  over  until  after  the  conclusion  of 

and   Co.  ,  ,,       ,    ,       •    1    ,  1 

,.  .V       the   war.      Mr.  Arkwright  s  work, 

I2S.  6d.  net  each)  ° 

perhaps,   presents  Saint  Simons 

monumental  work  in  the  guise  most  likely  to  render  it 

acceptable  to  the  English  reader.     The  original  sutVers 
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from  its  extraordinary  length.  The  first  complete  French 
edition  comprises  twenty  substantial  volumes  ;  in  a  more 
recent  one  this  total  was  expanded  to  thirty,  and  though 
the  book  abounds  in  lengthy  passages  of  sustained  vital 
interest  and  brilliant  epigrammatic  descriptions,  they  are 
interspersed  with  an  immense  amount  of  matter  that  is 
scarcely  worth  the  reading,  but  at  least  must  be  skimmed 
through  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  and 
avoid  passing  over  the  fascinating  tit-bits  that  appear  here 
and  there  embedded  in  its  substance.    Mr.  Arkwright  has 


corrected  this  by  a  judicious  curtailment  of  the  offend- 
ing passages,  reducing  to  reasonable  proportions  Saint 
Simon's  lengthy  explanations  regarding  the  privileges  of 
his  order  and  the  endeavours  he  made  to  secure  them 
(a  theme  almost  as  constantly  intruding  itself  into  the 
memoirs  as  King  Charles's  head  into  Mr.  Dick's  me- 
moriali,  his  accounts  of  lawsuits,  and  the  voluminous 
state  papers  he  inflicts  occasionally  upon  his  readers.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Arkwright  has  remedied  the  want  of 
proportion,  which  is  the  great  blemish  of  Saint  Simon's 
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work,  and,  while  retaining  all  the  plums,  has  rid  us  of  the 
less  attractive  ingredients.  The  result  is  a  singularly 
entertaining  book,  freed  from  the  tediousness  of  the 
original,  and  losing  little,  if  any,  of  its  charm  and  brilliancy. 
The  final  volumes  take  the  reader  through  the  two 
last  melancholy  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  .\I\'. ,  when 
he  lingered  on  the  scene  of  his  former  greatness  like  a 
corpse  set  out  for  the  burial,  descendants  and  friends  all 
feeling  less  concern  about  the  personal  state  of  the  King 
than  what  would  happen  after  his  final  obsequies  had 
been  consummated.  His  death  and  the  consequent  ele\a- 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Regency  gave  Saint 
Simon  the  opportunity  of  a  brief  season  of  power  had  he 
cared  to  modify  his  crotchets  and  convictions  to  suit  the 
conveniences  of  the  ruling  powers.  But  he  was  not  pliant 
enough  to  be  a  courtier,  and  he  was  out  of  touch  with 
the  new  generation  and  the  ideas  then  generating  which 
were  to  have  their  outcome  in  the  French  Revolution. 
He  would  have  put  the  hands  of  the  clock  backwards 
rather  than  forward,  and  so  he  practically  continued  in  his 
role  of  an  observer  and  critic — a  Cassandra,  seeing  all  the 
evils  of  the  time,  but  without  the  power  of  averting  them. 
His  friendship  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  continued  ;  he 
had  a  seat  on  the  Council,  and  for  a  short  period  filled 
with  dignity  and  success  the  post  of  -A-mbassador  to  .Spain. 
This,  however,  was  his  last  important  position.  The 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  left  him  with  many  enemies 
and  no  powerful  friends,  and  he  retired,  or  rather  was 
thrust,  from  court — a  fortunate  circumstance,  perhaps,  for 
it  afforded  him  the  leisure  to  write  the  famous  memoirs 
W'hich  have  immortalised  his  memory.  The  volumes  are 
a  handy  size,  clearly  printed,  and  each  contains  several 
full-page  illustrations  in  photogra\ure. 


In  Mr.  Crawford  Flitch's  introduction  to  the  second 
batch  of  Mr.  Xevinson's  war  pictures,  we  are  told  that 
"among  the  many  unique  features 
of  the  Great  War  may  be  included 
the  minor  peculiarity  of  its  being 
the  first  to  be  officially  and  con- 
temporaneously recorded  in  paint.'' 


"  The  Great  War  : 
Fourth  Year  " 
Paintings  by 
C.R.W.Nevinson, 
with  an  Introduc- 


tory Essay  by  J.  E. 


One  thinks,  however,  that  precedent 


Crawford  Flitch  ""'^ht  be  found  for  the  practice  of 
(Grant  Richards,  of^C'^'  artists  accompanying  an 
Limited.  I5s.net)  ^rmy  m  a  campaign  and  contem- 
poraneously recording  its  operations 
in  paint.  In  1793,  was  not  Loulherbourg  "despatched  to 
Flanders,  with  (iillray  the  caricaturist,  to  make  graphic 
celebration  of  the  anticipated  exploits  of  the  not-too- 
distinguished  commander,  King  George's  soldier  son, 
the  Duke  of  Vork  "  ?  Other  instances  might  doubtless 
be  discovered,  but  even  a  single  one  deprives  present- 
day  official  art  of  uniqueness.  Where  the  latter  quality 
might  be  claimed  is  in  the  choice  of  such  an  artist  as 
Mr.  Xevinson  for  the  work.  Official  art  has  hitherto 
been  permitted  to  record  truth,  when  sufficiently  gratify- 
ing to  the  amour propre  of  the  side  employing,  or  false- 
hood when  its  flatteries  were  disguised  with  sufficient  tact 
as  to  appear  plausible  ;  Ijut  Mr.  .\evinson,  though  never 
zealous  in  recording  literal  truth,  wholly  disdains  flatteries. 


The  types  of  the  British  people — more  especially  of  the 
army — are  as  gross  caricatures  as  anything  that  has  been 
perpetrated  by  the  Huns,  and  one  fancies  that  if  the 
artist  had  been  a  German,  publishing  his  work  in  Berlin, 
before  now  he  would  have  won  an  iron  cross  for  his 
scathing  representations  of  the  hated  enemy.  The  work 
generally  shows  little  change  or  development  from  Mr. 
.Xevinson's  war  pictures  of  last  year.  Perhaps  there  is  a 
slight  tendency  in  the  direction  of  realism,  for  the  themes 
of  a  larger  proportion  of  them  can  be  identified  without 
reference  to  the  letterpress — that  is  to  say,  if  M  r.  Xevinson 
now  draws  a  man,  the  figure  is  less  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  weird  design  for  oilcloth  patterning.  An  exception, 
however,  should  be  made  in  favour  of  A  Boinbei;  which 
recalls  some  of  the  artist's  former  cubist  triumphs.  His  work 
is  most  interesting,  however,  when  most  realistic,  especially 
when  it  is  concerned  with  inanimate  objects  ;  but  even 
Mr.  Xevinson's  representations  of  these  rarely  rise  above 
the  third-rate.  His  drawing  is  always  clumsy,  his  paint 
crude  and  heavy,  and  he  avoids  difficulties  by  elimina- 
tion. Thus  he  consistently  disregards  atmosphere  and 
texture,  reduces  the  human  figure  to  an  elemental  expres- 
sion of  straight  lines,  and  makes  his  skies  opaque  masses, 
equally  solid  and  impenetrable  as  his  buildings  and  stone 
walls.  The  reasons  actuating  Mr.  Xevinson's  methods 
are  set  forth  eloquently  by  Mr.  Flitch,  who  points  out 
their  advantages  over  those  of  a  more  orthodox  character. 
However,  he  has  omitted  to  point  out  the  greatest  advan- 
tage of  all,  which  is  that  they  are  much  easier.  So  long 
as  there  is  a  large  public  who  prefer  the  bizarre  to  the 
beautiful  and  confound  vulgarity  with  truth,  Mr.  Xevin- 
son's art  will  continue  to  receive  substantial  support. 
The  reproductions  of  it  contained  in  Messrs.  Grant 
Richards'  publication  render  it  full  justice.  Mr.  Flitch's 
prefatory  remarks  are  conceived  in  excellent  taste,  and 
say  everything  that  can  be  urged  in  its  favour,  so  that 
admirers  of  Mr.  Xevinson  should  be  well  pleased  with 
the  \olunie. 

There  is  no  class  of  memento  so  closely  connected 
with  the  person  from  whom  it  emanates  as  an  autograph 

letter.     The  individualitv  of  the  writer 
A  Catalogue  ,  ■  .    '       r  .u 

,    .  ^     ,  is  expressed  in  every  turn  01  the  pen, 

of  Autographs  ,         ,  ,  ,         ,  . 

and  to  the  student  of  such  matters  it 

is  easy  to  ascertain  the  health  and  mood  of  the  writer  at 
the  moment  he  was  inditing  the  letter.  Every  piece  of  writ- 
ing is  thus  a  piece  of  the  writer's  autobiography,  so  that  a 
well-filled  autograph  collection  constitutes  itself  into  an 
intimate  and  unsophisticated  biographical  dictionary.  .'\n 
exceptionally  good  chance  of  forming  or  reinforcing  such 
.1  collection  is  afforded  by  the  Catalogue  of  Autograph 
Letters,  Manuscripts,  Historical  Documents,  etc.,  issued 
by  Messrs.  Myers  &  Co.  (59,  High  Holborn,  W.C.  i). 
It  enumerates  nearly  500  items,  comprising  specimens 
of  the  handwritings  (in  many  instances  recording  facts 
or  opinions  of  great  interest)  of  nearly  as  many  distin- 
guished personages — all  people  whom  any  educated  man 
would  know  by  name.  The  prices  begin  from  a  few- 
shillings  and  upwards,  and  some  of  the  items  enumerate 
little  collections  already  made :  thus  one  cheaply-priced  lot 
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contains  letters  from  38  artists,  another  28,  and  a  third 
30,  from  different  authors.  Among  literary  celebrities 
represented  are  Byron,  with  an  interesting  letter  identi- 
fying him  as  author  of  a  hitherto  unrecorded  ode  ;  Carlyle, 
with  a  characteristic  epistle  introducing  a  friend  to  a  maga- 
zine editor ;  Crabbe,  with  the  letter  to  Edmund  Burke 
that  ultimately  enabled  him  to  make  his  career  by  win- 
ning the  patronage  and  assistance  of  the  great  statesman 
and  orator  ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  with  a  long  and  interesting 
letter  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  criticising  one  of  Crabbe's 
poems.  Other  important  letters  include  examples  by 
Edmund  Burke,  Browning,  Boswell,  Campbell,  Cole- 
ridge, Cowper,  Dickens,  Fitzgerald,  Hogg,  Holmes, 
Lamb,  Landor,  Longfellow,  Meredith,  Rousseau,  Rossetti, 
Ruskin,  Scott,  Shelley,  Swinburne,  Thackeray,  Thoreau, 
Voltaire,  and  Wordsworth.  Among  royal  letters  are  a 
number  from  kings  of  England  and  France,  and  a  lengthy 
one  from  Catherine  IL  of  Russia.  Naval  and  military 
commanders,  from  the  sixteenth  century  and  onwards,  are 
well  represented,  as  are  also  statesmen,  though,  judging 
from  the  fact  that  complete  letters  from  several  English 
premiers  are  offered  for  as  low  as  5s.,  their  autographs 
are  not  greatly  sought  after.  The  original  memoirs  of 
Mrs.  Robinson  (Perdita\  an  unpublished  poem  by 
Borrow,  and  a  series  of  eighteenth-century  letters  from 
celebrities  staying  at  Bath,  are  among  other  items. 

The  influence  of  ltal\-  on  the  furniture  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  succeeding  periods,  if  not  overlooked  by  writers 
on  the  subject,  has  not  received  full 
"Italian Furniture     acknowledgment.      Many   develop- 
and  Interiors,"  nients  in  design,  popularlv  credited 

ofo'^r  e  LelTnd  ' °   French,   E  n  g  1  i  s  h,  or  Dutch 

,,  „  ,,,,  cabinet-makers,  were  based  roallv 
Hunter.  PartsVII. 

,  ,,„,  on  conceptions  borrowed  from  the 

and  VIII.  n     ■       ,           1     f 

/wr^t..       TT  .,  Peninsula,  and  often  not  improved 

(WilliamHelburn,  ,     .         ,                        „          ,    '^ 

[VT       Y     k'>  during  the  process.    To  understand, 

then,  the  northern  styles,  more 
especially  in  their  early  dc\  elopments,  one  should  study 
Italian  work,  which,  unfortunately,  is  strongly  represented 
neither  in  our  public  museums  nor  private  collections. 
This  should  make  a  work  like  lialian  Furniture  and 
Interiors,  with  notes  by  Cieorge  Leland  Hunter,  the 
more  valuable,  especially  as  there  are  few  authoritative 
works  in  English  dealing  with  the  subject.  .\s,  however, 
only  two  parts  of  the  work  have  come  to  hand,  and  these 
are  unaccompanied  by  letterpress,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
anything  regarding  the  latter.  The  plates  are  excep- 
tionally good,  each  covering  an  area  of  about  14  inches 
by  10  inches,  and  rarely  containing  illustrations  of  more 
than  two  subjects  to  a  page.  Each  part  includes  twenty 
plates,  and  the  whole  work  is  to  contain  two  hundred. 
In  the  present  issues  are  about  a  dozen  full-page  illustra- 
tions of  typical  Italian  interiors,  taken  from  villas  famous 
for  their  artistic  and  historical  associations,  and  filled 
with  interesting  pieces  of  period  furniture  and  objects  of 
art.  The  other  plates  are  devoted  to  furniture  ;  there 
are  numerous  carved  or  painted  chests  and  cabinets, 
several  prie-dieus,  cabinets,  benches,  tables,  and  odd- 
ments, such  as  a  sixteenth-century  hanging  hat-rack  of  a 


(iothic  type  or  a  hall-seat  of  the  preceding  century,  while 
there  is  a  very  large  and  well-selected  representation  of 
chairs  of  various  periods.  Though  a  few  of  the  subjects 
have  been  taken  from  English  or  American  museums, 
the  great  bulk  of  them  are  derived  from  Italian  sources, 
and  show  a  well-informed  and  discriminative  choice. 


These  two  brochures  issued  by  the  Design  and  Indus- 
tries ."Association  sum  up  with  great  fairness  some  of  the 
causes  of  the  practical  failure  of 
A  Modern  Creed     (j^g  artistic  side  of  our  commercial 
of  Work,"  by  system.     Mr.  Clutton  Brock's  work 

A^  Glutton  Brock^  j^  laj-gely  devoted  to  a  comparison 
!'  11^"''  Labour,"  between  the  industrial  arts  of  Eng- 
by  W.  R.Lethaby      ,      ,         ,   ^  .1,       •     1         r 

._     .  ,  land  and  Germany,    the  rivalrv  01 

(Design  and 

Industries  Asso- 


ciation.    6d.  each) 


which  was  exerting  a  great  effect  on 
the  commerce  of  the  two  countries 
before  the  war,  and  will  break  out 
with  probably  increasedvigour  directly  peace  is  concluded. 
It  may  be  possible  to  boycott  German  manufactures  after 
the  war,  but  there  still  will  be  so  many  neutral  channels 
through  which  German  goods  can  be  introduced  surrep- 
titiously that  we  hardly  can  hope  to  keep  them  per- 
manently out  of  either  our  own  markets  or  those  of  the 
allies  if  they  are  better  or  cheaper  than  the  corresponding 
English  articles.  Mr.  Brock  lays  emphasis  on  the  closer 
co-operation  displayed  before  the  war  by  artists,  manufac- 
turers, and  shopkeepers  in  Germany  to  the  corresponding 
classes  in  England,  and  shows  that  this  resulted  in 
German  goods  often  being  more  tastefully  produced  and 
e.xhibited  to  greater  advantage  than  the  wares  of  this 
country.  He  urges  that  much  better  results  could  be 
attained  if  we  produced  less  pretentious  work,  remem- 
bering that,  as  a  rule,  "  plain  things  are  the  most 
beautiful.  ...  If  the  public  could  once  be  brought 
to  see  this,  there  would  necessarily  be  an  immediate 
improvement;  for  ornament  is  commonly  used  to  conceal 
bad  design  and  workmanship  in  machine-made  goods." 
All  Mr.  Brock's  suggestions  are  useful,  his  views  are 
moderate  and  practical,  and  his  arguments  clearly  and 
cogently  expressed. 

Professor  Lethaby's  pamphlet  deals  more  with  funda- 
mentals, setting  forth  the  relations  of  art  and  labour,  and 
the  irksomeness  of  the  latter  when  unaccompanied  by  the 
former.  He  pleads  for  a  less  partial  recognition  of  art 
by  those  who  are  apt  to  unduly  devote  their  attention  to 
painting  and  sculpture  to  the  neglect  of  its  more  utili- 
tarian forms,  and  complains  of  the  too  great  attention 
paid  by  collectors  to  antique  and  retrospective,  while 
largely  ignoring  contemporary,  work.  Both  pamphlets 
deserve  careful  study,  for  they  deal  with  subjects  which 
will  be  of  paramount  importance  after  the  war.  What 
our  governing  bodies  fail  to  recognise  in  England  is  that 
good  taste  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit  and  environment. 
Bring  up  a  lad  among  a  family  of  cockneys  and  he  will 
misapply  his  "h's  "  in  the  same  manner  that  they  do,  even 
though  he  occasionally  comes  into  contact  with  people  of 
refined  speech  ;  bring  up  the  community  at  large  sur- 
rounded by  objects  ot  bad  taste,  and  usage  will  make 
them  prefer  them  to  the  beautiful  work  they  may  see  at 
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rare  intervals  in  art  galleries  and  museums.  Unfortu- 
nately the  great  bulk  of  the  utilitarian  art  of  the  country 
is  controlled  by  people  who  possess  little  or  no  better 
taste  than  their  neighbours,  and  merely  perpetuate  the 
bad  traditions  of  their  surroundings.  The  schools  of  art, 
designed  to  improve  this  state  of  things,  often  tend  to 
perpetuate  it.  They  are  generally  mere  shells  of  build- 
ings, built  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  fitted  with  the 
orthodo.x  plain  and  often  unsightly  types  of  school  furni- 
ture. A  few  students'  drawings  from  the  cast  of  life,  and 
a  number  of  casts  reproducing  the  form,  but  neither  the 
feeling  nor  texture  of  their  originals,  which  are  inevitabh- 
executed  in  other  materials,  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
objects  directly  calculated  to  educate  his  eye  and  taste. 
Unless  the  student  has  the  opportunity  of  drawing  in- 
spiration from  other  sources,  he  may  acquire  a  certain 
technical  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  materials,  a  mechanical 
facihty  in  the  exercise  of  his  brush  and  pencil,  without 
possessing  sufficient  artistic  feeling  to  exercise  them  to 
advantage.  Is  it  wonderful  that,  as  Mr.  Brock  asserts, 
'"the  country  is  full  of  art  students  who  have  never  be- 
come artists,  who  remain  capable  only  of  producing  art 
students'  work,  or  of  teaching  others  to  do  it".'  .Mr. 
Brock  suggests  that  we  need  a  closer  combination  of 
artists,  manufacturers,  and  shopkeepers  ;  and  this  is  un- 
deniably the  case,  and  to  ensure  success  the  general 
public  must  also  join  the  combination. 

Perh.\ps  the  most  interesting  item  in  the  catalogue  of 
Mr.  Charles  J.  .Sawyer  (25,  New  Oxford  .Street,  W.  i)is 
the  supplement,  which  contains  a  de- 
scription of  the  collection  of  J'uiu/i 
memorabilia  formed  by  the  late  .Mr. 
E.  J.  Milliken,  a  well-known  contributor  to  the  journal. 
-Mr.  Milliken  housed  his  collection  in  an  unique  bookcase, 
a  structure  in  rough  oak,  with  glass  doors,  and  a  cu|)- 
board  below,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  the  Piinrh 
door-stop  in  bronze,  designed  by  Mark  Lemon.  On  the 
ledge  above  the  cupboard  Mr.  Milliken  induced  his  col- 
leagues to  carve  their  initials  or  monograms,  continuing 
the  practice  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  so  that  the  whole 
surface  is  nearly  covered.  Altogether  there  are  sexenty- 
seven  sets  of  initials,  against  onlvtwcntv-six  on  the  famous 
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I'unih  table.  The  contents  of  the  case  correspond  in  in- 
terest with  their  casket.  There  are  a  series  of  twenty-two 
original  drawings  by  Linley  Sambourne,  with  others  by 
Phil  May,  Charles  Keene,  and  Harry  Furniss  ;  numerous 
autograph  letters  from  the  first-named  artist  and  Sir  F.  C. 
Burnand  ;  a  complete  set  of  Punch  up  to  1897  ;  and  about 
fifty  \  olumes  of  works  by  or  illustrated  by  Punch  artists, 
including  many  first  editions  and  presentation  volumes 
of  famous  books.  The  items  in  the  pre-supplementary 
|)ortion  of  the  catalogue  comprise  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant illustrated  books  on  painters  and  painting,  several 
sets  of  works  by  standard  authors  in  attractive  editions, 
and  a  good  collection  of  early  nineteenth-century  books 
with  coloured  plates,  including  examples  illustrated  by 
Cruikshank,  Westall,  Cattermole,  Rowlandson,  Faring- 
ton,  and  numerous  otherartists.  Firsteditionsof  Dickens's 
works  include  various  volumes  with  the  original  covers  of 
the  parts  all  complete,  as  well  as  others  bound  in  the 
orthodox  way  before  the  attractions  of  the  covers  were 
appreciated.  Stevenson,  too,  is  represented  by  some  first 
editions,  as  well  as  the  signed  holograph  MS.  of  one  of 
his  well-known  poems.  Other  first  editions  include  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  the  three  issues  of  poems 
by  John  Keats,  Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne,  and 
an  unique  copy  of  Richard  Broome's  City  Wit,  or.  The 
Woman  wears  the  Breeches,  a  comedy  by  this  servant 
and  pupil  of  Ben  Jonson,  which  does  not  appear  hitherto 
to  have  been  recorded. 

Mkssrs.    IS.VAt'   FlT.M.VN  X:   SONS  are  publishing  im- 
mediately  a    new    book   on    furniture,    written    by    Mr. 
Herbert   K.    Binstead,   editor  of  the 


A  New  Book  on 
Furniture  Styles 


Furniture  Record,  and  author  of 
other  volumes  on  the  subject.  The 
aim  of  the  book  is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  English  and 
French  furniture  styles,  and  to  encourage  a  study  of  the 
best  in  home  furnishing.  Foreign  competition  and  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  furniture  trade  are  also  dis- 
cussed, and  the  book  throughout  emphasises  the  need  for 
educating  the  public  to  demand  better  and  more  artistic 
furniture. 

It  is  issued  in   .Messrs.  Pitman's   "Common  Commo- 
dities "   series. 


The  Sixty-first  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Portrait    Gallery  shows  that,  though  the  institution  re- 
mains closed  to  the  public,  much 
The  National  ^^^^^j,  ^^,^^^,  j^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^   during 

Portrait  Gallery        ,  o       /^    •        .      .u 

the   year  1917-1918.     Owmg  to  the 

continued  suspension  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant-in-Aid 
for  purchasing  portraits,  the  authorities  have  been  greatly 
handicapped  in  securing  additions  to  the  collection,  but, 
thanks  to  private  generosity  and  to  a  wise  disposal  of 
pre-war  savings,  they  have  been  able  to  secure  a  number 
of  interesting  works.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  portrait  oi  John  Constable,  R.A.,  as  a  young 
man,  by  Richard  Ramsey  Reinagle,  R.A.,  presented  by 
the  National  Art  Collections  Fund.  It  was  painted  about 
1798-9,  and  has  appeared  successively  in  the  collections 
of  Captain  Constable,  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Beecham,  and  was  illustrated  in  The  CONNOIS- 
SEUR, vol.  XXXV.,  p.  72.     Another  addition  made  through 

the  same  fund  is  

the  full-length 
portrait  of 
Robert  Banks 
Jenkinson,  Se- 
cond Earl  of 
L  i  V  e  r p  00  I, 
Prime  Minister 
I  8  I  2-1  827,  by 
Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  from 
the  Peel  collec- 
tion.  Another 
premieris  repre- 
sented in  the 
Portrait  of 
Edward,  Four- 
teenth Earl  o' 
D  e  r  by — t  h  e 
"  Rupert  of  de- 
bate "  —  by  F. 
R.  Say,  a  three- 
quarter  -  length, 
exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy 
in  1844,  presen- 
tedbythestates- 

man's  grandson,  Pah  of  English  Glass  Candlesticks        Circa  I 


the  present  Earl  of  Derby.  This  work  also  came  from 
the  Peel  collection,  as  did  the  similar-sized  portrait  by 
the  same  artist  of  Edward  Law,  First  Earl  of  Ellen- 
borough,  presented  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Boston.  Louisa 
\'iscountess  W'olseley  ga\e  the  well-known  full-length 
portrait  of  her  late  husband,  Field-Marshal  Viscount 
IVolseley,  by  Albert  Besnard  ;  Mr.  Walter  Strachan  an 
interesting  panel  (28J  in.  by  23J  in.)  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fleming,  1544.-1613 — the  judge  who  tried  the  Gunpowder 
plotters — ascribed  to  Hieronimus  Custodis ;  and  Captain 
Richard  Ford  a  Portrait  of  Richard  Wilson,  R.A. 
I  29J  in.  by  24^  in.),  attributed  to  Rafael  Mengs,  but  more 
probably  a  copy  after  that  artist  by  Wilson  himself. 
Other  gifts  comprised  the  following,  the  name  of  the 
donor  being  given  after  each  item  : — Robert  Lucas 
Pcarsall,  /-/Qj-iSjd,  painting,  19}  in.  by  16  in.,  by  Mrs. 
Swinnerton  Hughes  (Mr.  W.  B.  Squire)  ;  George  Salting, 
F.S.A.,  iSj6-rgog,  pencil  drawing.  1  li  in.  by  'l  in.,  by 

Joseph  Oppen- 
h  e  i  m  e  r  Mr. 
Maurice  Rosen- 
heim) ;  Frances 
Maria  Kellv, 
lygo-iSSs,  pen- 
c  i  1  drawing 
lightly  tinted 
with  red,  by 
Thomas  Uwins, 
R.A.  ithe  late 
M  r  .  H  .  J  . 
Pfungst)  ;  The 
Rev.  George 
White  field, 
i-i 4-1770,  frag- 
ment of  a  paint- 
ing, 6i  in.  by 
5  in.,  by  John 
Russell,  R.A. 
Mr.  F.  H. 
Webb  ;  The 
Re','.  William 
lay,  /76g-/Sjj, 
wax  medallion, 
4|  in.  by  ji  in., 
by  S.  E.  Covell 

A/  Messrs.  C.  Da-.vson  ami  Co.'s  Galleries  (Mr.    F  r  a  n  C  1  S 
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Wellesley)  ;  Sir  Huiitf>hry  Davy,  /yyS-/S2Q,  miniature 
in  water-colours,  6f  in.  by  5I  in.,  by  or  after  John 
Jackson,  R.A.  (Helen  M.  Davy  and  Surgeon-Ceneral 
H.  D.  RoUeston) ;  yo/;/z  Gibson,  R.A.,  lygo-iSbb,  bust, 
17  in.  high,  attributed  to  himself  (Sir  Thomas  Lane 
Devitt,  Bart.)  ;  Harriet  Martineau,  1802-1876,  drawing, 
24I  in.  by  i8i  in.,  by  George  Richmond,  R.A.  (be- 
queathed by  Miss  H.  E.  Higginson) ;  Sir  Austin  Henry 


Layard,    1S17-1S94,    drawing,    23J   in.    by    lyf 


by 


Ludwig  Passini  (bequeathed  by  Lady  Layard)  ;  Noel 
Thomas  Carrington,  /yyy-iSjo,  pencil  drawing,  7  in.  by 
5I  in.,  artist  unknown  (Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  of  Bath)  ;  /ane 
Lane,  afterwards  Lady  Fisher,  d.  i6Sg,  oil  painting, 
35  in.  by  29J  in.,  artist  unknown  (bequeathed  by  Miss 
Darnborough)  ;  Sydney,  First  Earl  of  Godolphin, 
l(>45-i7'2,  painting,  35*  in.  by  27J  in.,  an  old  copy  after 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  (Lady  Lucas)  ;  and  Sir  Alexander 
Gordon,  iyS6-iSij,  medallion  in  white  paste,  3J  in.  by 
2f  in.,  by  John  Henning  (Mr.  Francis  Wellesley). 

The  number  of  purchases  since  the  previous  report 
was  issued  amount  to  thirteen,  and  thougli  almost  wholly 
paid  for  out  of  the  meagre  savings  from  former  grants, 
they  include  some  highly  interesting  items.  The  oil 
paintings  comprise  Sir  George  Pocock,  lyod-iygs,  29J  in. 
by  24  in.,  by  Thomas  Hudson  ;  John  Michael  Rysbrack, 
i6go-i77o,  by  John  Winderbank  ;  Sir  Thomas  IValsing- 
ham,  1330-ijgo,  on  panel,  29 J  in.  by  24^  in.,  artist 
unknown  ;  and  Edieard  Harley,  Second  Earl  of  Oxford, 
i68g-iy4i,  29  in.  by  24  in.,  attributed  to  Jonathan 
Richardson.  There  is  a  cast  from  a  life-mask  of  VVilliani 
Blake,  1737-1827,  I  li  in.  high,  taken  by  J.  Deville  ;  and 
a  pastel  drawing  oijohn  Russell,  R.A.,  1743-1806,  12  in. 
by  10  in.,  by  himself  The  other  seven  additions  were 
all  drawings  by  John  Linnell,  purchased  from  the  Linnell 
collection  in  March  of  the  present  year,  comprising 
portraits  of  William  Crotch,  1773-1 S47,  17*  in.  by 
13}  in. ;  a  second  of  the  same,  I2|  in.  by  io\  in.;  Charles 
Mayne  Young,  1773-1847,  13}  in.  by  17*  in.;  Francis 
Lord  Jeffrey,  1773-1830,  17J  in.  by  13!  in.  ;  Samuel 
Bagster,  1772-1831,  1 1  in.  by  gj  in. ;  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
Perry,  1806-1882,  8  in.  by  6  in. ;  and  Sir  George  Murray, 
1772-1846,  9  in.  by  7  in.  A  number  of  drawings,  engrav- 
ings, and  photographs,  all  of  which  were  presented,  were 
also  added  to  the  reference  folios. 


The   late  Sir 
Walter  Armstrong, 
1850-1918 


The  late  Sir  Walter  Armstrong  was  a  clever  critic,  a 
popular  and  well-informed  writer  on  art,  and,  between 
1892  and  1914,  Director  of  the 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  did  e.\- 
cellent  work,  securing  additions 
to  the  permanent  collection  which  gave  the  gallery  a 
European  reputation,  on  ,in  income  smaller  than  that 
of  many  a  provincial  museum.  Born  in  Roxburghshire 
in  1850,  he  was  educated  at  Harrow^  and  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  In  1880  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  writer 
on  art  by  joining  the  staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga::ette, 
subsequently  working  for  the  St.  James's  Gazette  and  the 
Manchester  Guardian.  But  he  will  be  best  remembered 
for   his  series   of  monographs   on   well-known    English 


artists,  several  of  which  are  recognised  as  the  standard 
works  on  their  particular  themes.  Among  his  principal 
works  were  his  Lives  of  Alfred  Sleve?ts,  Peter  de  Wint. 
Thomas  Gainsborough,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  and  Sir  Tftomas  Lawrence. 
In  most  instances  these  were  issued  in  large  volumes, 
sumptuously  illustrated,  and  containing  copious  lists  of 
the  works  of  the  artists,  additions  which  gave  them  great 
value  as  works  of  reference.  A  smaller  though  not  less 
\aluable  work  was  his  Art  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
contributed  to  the  "Ars  Una"  series,  in  which  he  ably 
summed  up  the  whole  artistic  history  of  the  country  in  a 
small  octavo  volume  of  350  pages.  Sir  Walter's  Life  oj 
Velazquez  was,  perhaps,  his  principal  work  dealing  with 
foreign  art  ;  he  was  also  co-editor  of  the  latest  edition  of 
Brian's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  In  his 
writings  he  was  more  interested  in  criticism  than  research, 
and  his  books  consequently  are  more  valuable  for  their 
comments  on  art  than  for  their  new  discoveries  in 
biography.  The  best  tribute  to  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's 
powers  as  a  critic  is  the  series  of  interesting  and  valuable 
additions  he  made  to  the  Irish  National  Gallery  Col- 
lection while  it  was  under  his  charge.  His  views  were 
broad,  sound,  and  well  informed,  while  he  wrote  with 
much  fiicility  and  charm. 

Thk  French  Government  have  kindly  lent  to  the  Local 

\\  ar  Museums  .Association,  for  exhibition  in  provincial 

„         ,    .,,,.  towns,    a   complete  set   of  French 

French  Military  ...^  j   i      •      ,    j- 

jyj    ,   J  military  medals,  including  types  of 

ones  formerly  in  use,  as  well  as 
those  connected  with  the  present  war.  The  best  known 
as  well  as  the  earliest  of  the  decorations  is  the  Order 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  instituted  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  1802.  The  Order  was  originally  divided 
into  three  classes— -Legionaries,  Grand  Ofificers,  and 
Commanders.  After  the  Emperor's  coronation  in  1S04, 
the  first  class  of  Grand  Officers  was  divided  into  Knights 
of  the  Grand  Eagle  and  ordinary  Grand  Ofificers.  The 
cross  illustrated  consists  of  a  white  enamelled  badge 
wdth  five  double  rays,  with  silver  balls  on  the  points, 
resting  on  an  oak  and  laurel  wreath  surmounted  by  the 
Imperial  crown,  with  the  laureated  head  of  Napoleon  in 
the  centre.  After  the  restoration  of  the  French  mon- 
archy the  Order  was  still  maintained,  though,  to  do  away 
with  its  Napoleonic  associations,  the  head  of  Henri 
Quatre  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Emperor.  Two 
examples  of  this  type  are  illustrated,  the  one  in  silver 
being  given  to  the  Knights  of  the  Order,  and  the  one  in 
gold  to  officers  of  higher  rank.  The  Order  was  con- 
tinued on  the  re-establishment  of  a  French  Republic  in 
1870,  and  is  at  present  divided  into  five  classes,  viz., 
Knightsofthe  Grand  Cross,  Grand  Ofificers,  Commanders, 
Officers,  and  Knights.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  illustra- 
tion that  the  present  cross  is  a  close  reproduction  of  the 
Napoleonic  and  the  Bourbon  ones,  with  the  ex-ception  that 
a  female  head  typifying  France  is  substituted  instead  or 
the  effigy  of  Napoleon  and  Henri  1\'.,  and  that  the  cross 
is  surmounted  by  a  wreath  instead  of  a  crown.  The 
Crimean  medal,  with  the  head  of  Queen  \'ictoria,  forms  a 
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Medaille    TohkJM 


Medaille  \^jo  Brom/e 


Medaille    CoLOhiALE 


Medaille    Militaire 

LEGEMDES  OR  A  JOUR 


Medaille    Maroc 


Medaille    Campagise 
A    Itai  if 


Croix  Guerre   Bronze 


CroIx    Guerre  VermeIl 


FRENCH    MILITAKV   MEDALS 


JI7 


The    Connoisseur 


memento  of  the  last  time  that  England  and  France  were 
united  in  alliance  against  a  great  European  power.  It 
is  an  augury  of  good  fortune  in  the  present  war  that  the 
two  countries  have  never  combined  their  forces  against 
a  common  foe  without  achieving  victory.  The  majority 
of  the  other  medals  bear  testimony  to  France's  greatness 
as  a  colonial  power,  those  for  Madagascar  (18951,  China 
(1900-1901),  Tonkin,  and  Morocco  all  commemorating 
campaigns  resulting  in  large  additions  to  her  empire. 
The  medal  of  Napoleon  III.  for  the  Italian  campaign 
of  1859  recalls  the  last  successful  war  of  the  nephew  of 
the  great  emperor,  while  the  1870  bronze  medal  comme- 
morates his  downfall,  his  effigy  being  replaced  by  that 
of  the  Republic.  This  medal,  however,  was  issued  not 
at  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  but  compara- 
tively recently,  it  being  granted  to  the  survivors  of  the 
conflict.  The  Medaille  Militaire,  the  French  equivalent 
of  the  British  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal,  was  founded 
in  1832  by  Louis  Napoleon,  when  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  It  is  of  silver,  and  originally  bore 
on  the  obverse  his  head,  but  for  this  has  been  substituted 
a  female  head  typical  of  France.  On  the  reverse  is  the 
inscription  "  Valeur  and  Discipline."  The  "Croix 
Ciuerre,''  corresponding  to  our  Military  Cross,  is  of  more 
recent  origin,  and  is  issued  in  bronze  and  gilt.  The 
palm  sometimes  placed  across  the  ribbon  is  equivalent 
to  the  bar  or  star  similarly  attached  to  English  decora- 
tions, and  denotes  that  the  recipient  has  notably  distin- 
guished himself  on  a  second  occasion  as  well  as  on  the 
one  for  which  the  medal  was  originally  granted. 

Though  the  difference  between  orthodox  glass  and 

china  is  easily  discernible,  some  forms  of  the  two  sub- 

,  stances    resemble    one    another    so 

An   Exhibition  1       ■      ■  .  , 

f  Ci\A  C\  closely    m    texture    and    appearance 

that  e\en  an  expert  may  be  for- 
given for  occasionally  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other. 
A  collection  of  antique  glass  now  on  view  at  the  premises 
of  Messrs.  Charles  Dawson  &  Co.,  33,  George  Street, 
Manchester  Square,  contains  numerous  specimens  of 
china  like  glass,  though  it  also  embraces  examples  of 
most  forms  of  crystal  and  coloured  glass  as  well.  Bristol 
was  the  great  centre  of  English  opaque  glass  production, 
it  being  said  that  old  Bristol  ware  exceeds  all  others  in 
whiteness  and  softness  of  texture,  and  comes  nearer  than 
any  of  them  in  aspect  to  the  soft  paste  contemporary 
porcelain.  These  claims  are  well  borne  out  by  a  couple 
of  large  white  bowls,  enamel  painted,  which  probably 
emanate  from  the  same  maker,  for  they  are  both  of 
similar  size  and  appearance,  and  are  decorated  with  the 
same  pictorial  device,  only  slightly  modified.  On  the  first 
is  shown  ^  brig  in  full  sail,  on  a  green  sea,  with  a  castle  in 
the  distance.  The  picture  on  the  second  is  identical,  except 
that  the  hull  of  the  vessel  has  been  lengthened  and  a 
third  mast  added  ;  the  reason  for  the  transformation  being 
found  in  the  inscription,  in  gold,  on  the  bowl  :  "  Success 
to  the  Barque  Douglas  of  London  :  Captain  David  and 
Ellen  Thomas  of  London."  Obviously  the  bowl  was  a 
special  order,  and  the  enamel  artist  had  altered  his  stock 
design  of  a  brig  to   make  it  serve  as  a  likeness  of  the 


barque  Houglas.  A  quaint  old  mug  ot  later  date  and 
less  beautiful  workmanship  bears  on  it  a  picture  of  a 
paddle  steamer,  probably  the  Wye,  the  first  vessel  of  its 
kind  built  in  Bristol.  All  kinds  of  Bristol  glass  are  well 
represented:  rolling  pins  in  green  glass  or  in  opaque 
white,  decorated  with  floral  and  other  designs,  or  covered 
with  gaily  coloured  spirals  ;  some  of  them  made  solid,  and 
obviously  intended  for  legitimate  use,  while  others,  mere 
shells,  are  said  to  have  been  largely  used  by  sailors  for 
smuggling  rum  on  board  ships,  the  hollow  interiors  being 
filled  with  spirits,  while  the  long,  narrow  shapes  of  the 
rollers  rendered  them  easy  for  concealment  in  the  legs 
of  the  sailors'  trousers.  Other  spirit  carriers  are  shown 
in  some  dozens  of  holster  flasks,  generally  decorated  with 
spiral  bands  in  various  colours,  sometimes  several  colours 
being  combined  in  the  same  piece,  but  generally  white 
and  a  single  colour  alternating.  Earlier  phases  of  opaque 
glass  making  are  illustrated  in  gourd-shaped  vases,  evi- 
dently made  with  the  intention  of  reproducing  the  effect 
of  Chinese  porcelain,  and  white  vases,  which  appear  from 
their  decoration  to  be  of  continental  origin,  but  are,  in 
fact,  English  productions,  circa  1750- 1760,  painted  in 
France.  Of  genuine  specimens  of  continental  coloured 
glass  there  are  plenty — \'enetian,  Bohemian,  and  French, 
as  well  as  numerous  examples  of  later  English  make, 
ranging  up  to  early  \'ictorian,  for  which  there  is  an 
increasing  demand.  Some  of  the  pieces,  made  anterior 
to  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  show  high  technical 
skill.  .\s  an  instance  of  mechanical  dexterity  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat  the  glass  paper  weights,  filled  with 
coloured  flowers  in  spun  glass.  The  eftect  has  been 
cheaply  imitated  in  modern  times  with  flowers  merely 
painted  under  the  glass,  but  the  delicacy  of  the  originals 
is  quite  lost  in  the  reproductions.  More  artistic  are  a 
series  of  German  seventeenth-century  goblets,  dating 
from  1631  to  1675,  painted  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
their  original  owners,  while  some  beautiful  Persian  glass 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  in  delicate 
tones  of  clouded  blue,  are  equally  to  be  valued  for  their 
innate  artistry  as  their  rarity.  Transparent  glass  also  is 
finely  if  not  so  profusely  represented.  A  set  of  syllabub 
glasses,  with  the  master  glass  and  stand  complete,  is  a 
relic  of  the  past  rarely  to  be  seen  in  pristine  condition, 
while  champagne  glasses  of  1720  are  almost  as  un- 
common. These  were  designed  to  make  as  much  show 
with  the  expenditure  of  as  little  wine  as  possible,  and  so 
the  bowls  of  the  glasses  are  like  shallow  saucers,  which 
would  require  only  an  infinitesim.il  quantity  of  the 
precious  beverage  to  fill.  Patch  glasses,  Waterford 
epergnes  with  turn-over  tops,  and  other  rarities  in  English 
and  Irish  crystal,  help  to  make  up  a  most  interesting 
display.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  choice  pair 
of  old  English  glass  candlesticks,  dating  from  about 
1 730.  They  are  SJ  in.  high,  and  have  the  typical 
baluster  stems,  with  balls  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the 
balusters  containing  tears.  What  is  more  unusual  is  that 
their  pressed  dome  feet  are  decorated  with  prominent 
stars  on  the  shoulders.  Other  examples  of  equal  rarity 
and  interest  could  be  mentioned,  but  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  indicate  the  wide  scope  and  variety  of  the  display. 
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Current   Art    Notes 


The  prints  shown  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
the  London  Salon  of  Photography  grow  every  year  more 

pictorial  and  less  literal.    The  camera 

London  Salon  ,       ■  ,  »     .       .1 

,  _,  ,  operator  is   no   longer  content   with 

of  Photography  ^       ,     .  ",  ,  , 

reproducing  nature,  but  selects  ana 

composes  the  ingredients  of  his   pictures    in  the  same 
manner  and  almost   with  the   same  facility  as  an  artist 
using  brush  or  pencil.      Perhaps,  however,  the  etching- 
needle  would  be  a  more  apt  comparison  to  the  camera. 
The  manipulator  of  neither  instrument  can  complete  his 
task  with  it.    The  etching,  after  it  has  been  scraped  on  the 
plate,  must  be  bitten  and  printed  ;  the  negative,  after  the 
camera  ha;  done  its  work,  must  be  developed,  toned,  and 
also  printed,   and  it  is  during  these   processes  that  the 
photographic  artist  converts  the  sun's  literal  record  into 
a    work    often    characterised    by   great   artistic    feeling. 
In  the  e.\hibition  of  the  Salon,  held  at  the   galleries  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colour,  the  foreign 
element  was  naturally  less  strong  than  in  pre-war  time, 
though  Americans  were  well  to  the  fore,  and  the  majority 
of  continental  countries  not  actually  at  war  with  us  were 
represented.     The  general  standard  of  work  was  so  well 
maintained    that    the   critic    experiences   a   difficulty    in 
singling  out  e.xhibits  for  special  notice.     The    Earl    of 
Carnarvon  was  strongly  represented.       His  Dance  was 
well  and  gracefully  posed,    and   suggested  movement  ; 
The  Faivn  was  one  of  the  best  modelled  and  attractive 
studies  of  the  undraped  figure  in  the  exhibition  ;  and  he 
also  contributed    two   or   three   artistic   and   well-toned 
portrait   heads.      Mr.    Hugh    Cecil's  clever   portrait   of 
Father  Nolan   in    pose   and   arrangement   might   have 
been  a  reproduction  of  a  picture  by  Whistler.     .Studies 
from  the  nude  were  more  numerous  than  usual.     Besides 
the  example  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  already  mentioned,  there 
was  Mr.  W.  G.  Hill's  well-composed  Combat,  a  group  of 
two  wrestlers,   marked  by  feeling  for  plastic  form  ;  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Kales's  Out  of  the  Deftths  shall  come  Light,  in 
which  the  figure  appeared  too  much  immersed  in  shadow  ; 
Mr.  \V.  J.  Beedle's  graceful  Reflections,  in  which  a  similar 
fault  was  apparent;  and  Mr.  Andrew   Barclay's  pleasing 
Alluring,  a  well-lighted  study  of  a  girl's  head  and  bust. 
Among  marine  and  coast  scenes  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
J.  H.  Anderson's  In  an  East  Coast  Harbour,  a  group  of 
fishing  boats,  in  which  the  deft  introduction  of  a  dark 
sail  on  one  side  of  the  picture  greatly  assisted  the  efi'ect 
of  the  composition.    The  Rising  Moon  of  M  r.  G.  .■Xuborne 
Clarke  was  a  little  hard,  but  the  lighting  was  most  attractive. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards's  Beach  Frolic  was  dainty  and  tender 
in  tone,  and  his  Beach  in  the  Cove — a  bird's-eye  view  of 
a  surf-fringed   shore — was    marked    by   similar   charac- 
teristics ;  while  Safe  in  Port,   by  Mr.   F.   J.   Mortimer, 
might  have  been  a  translation  of  a  successful    .N'ewlyn 
School  picture.    Mr.  S.  W.  Shore's  Portrait  of  an  elderly 
lady  was  clever   and    well    characterised  ;    and  another 
strong  portrait  was  that  of  Charles  Green,  Esq.,  by  Mr. 
W.  Crooke.    Other  works  deserving  to  be  noted  included 
Mr.  \V.  .A..  Hudson's  delicate  and  softly-toned  Basket  of 
Flowers ;  Mr.  H.  V.  .Simmons's  Tempest ;  a  well-studied 
Landscape — Early  Spring,  by  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Lomax  ;  and 
another,  In  the  Valtev  of  the  Ouse,  by  Mr.  John  .M.  Knapp. 


A  Gift  to  the 
Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum 


UmiER   the  auspices  of  the  e.xecutive  committee,    a 

sale  of  antiques  will  take  place  at  the  Lyceum   Club. 

1 28,  Piccadillv,  from  October  29th 
Sale  of  Antiques  ,,  1  j   •     1     •  t\ 

to   isovember  2nd  mclusive.      Ihe 

proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  \'anguard  Farm  for 
placing  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  land,  and 
war  hospitalities  of  the  club,  including  teas  and  enter- 
tainments to  wounded  officers  and  men,  which  have  been 
a  feature  in  the  club  for  the  past  three  years.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  sale  are  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Bedford 
Fenwick,  Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson,  Mrs.  Shrimpton 
Giles,  and  Mrs.  Furmage,  whilst  Miss  Samuda,  32, 
.-Vlbion  Street,  Hyde  Park,  has  kindly  consented  to  act 
as   Hon.   Secretary  and  to  receive  gifts. 


Mr.  Otto  Beit,  who  recently  presented  some  impor- 
tant works  of  art   to  the   \"ictoria  and  Albert  Museum 
from  the  Red  Cross  sale  in  London, 
has  very  generously  added  to  his  gifts 
a    beautiful    fifteenth-century  manu- 
script   prayer-book,    which   its   late 
owner,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Playfair,  St.  Andrew's,  has  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Scottish   Red  Cross  on  condition  that 
it   should  become   national   property.      The  manuscript 
contains  the  Hours  of  the  Blessed  X'irgin  Mary  according 
to  Sarum  L'se,  with  much  other  matter  of  a  kind  usual  in 
media-val  prayer-books,  and  was  written  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,   probably  at  Rouen,  for  some 
important    Scottish   owner.       The    writing    is   in   lettres 
battirdes,    on    203    vellum    leaves    measuring   6|    in.   by 
4j   in.,   with   ig   lines  on  a  page.     There  are   19  pages 
wholly  rilled  with  miniatures  and  decorative  work,  con- 
taining  17   large  and  35  small  pictures.      Besides  these 
there  are  41  small  miniatures  in  other  parts  of  the  book, 
including  the  kalendar,  which  has  two  in  each  month, 
one    representing  a  scene  typical   of  the   month — e.g., 
harvesting  in   July — and    the    other   the   corresponding 
zodiacal    sign.       Every   page   has   a   wide    ornamental 
border  consisting  of  flowers  and  fruit  in  natural  colours 
mixed   with   conventional   acanthus    leaves   on  a   back- 
ground  divided   into    geometrical    patterns    in    a   style 
characteristic  of  Rouen  work  of  the  time,  of  which  the 
book  is  an  excellent  specimen,  in  fine  and  clean  condi- 
tion.    .-\dditional    interest    lies   in    the   fact    that  it  was 
written  for  some  one  connected  with  Scotland,  as  is  shown 
by  such  Scottish  names  in  the  kalendar  as  SS.  Kentigern 
and  Xinian.    The  Use  of  Sarum,  so  widespread  in  England 
that  some  Sarum  books  were  described  as"  secundum  usum 
.■\nglie,''    was    also    generally   adopted    throughout    the 
mainland  of  .Scotland.     The  manuscript  closely  resem- 
bles one  in  ICdinburgh  I'niversity  Library,  which,  liow- 
e\cr,  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  fine.     Scottish  liturgical 
books  are  of  extraordinary  rarity,  and  the  \ictoria  and 
.•\Ibert  Museum  now  possesses  no  less  than  four.     It  is 
not  long  since  -Mr.  Otto  Beit  gave  one  of  the  earliest  of 
English  missals  to   the   museum,   a  book  of  first-class 
liturgical    and    artistic    importance,    which    was   written 
about  A.  n.  1200  for  the  Augustinian  Canons  of  Lesnes, 
near  Woolwich. 
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Enquiries  should  be  made  on  the  Enquiry  Coupon. 
Sec  Advertising  Pages. 


H.  March  Custard. — Bi.giS  (Kewite).— We  cannot  trace 
any  record  of  this  artist,  though  your  picture  may  possibly  be 
the  worl;  of  A.  M.  Custard,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  his  date  being 
later  than  that  of  tlie  artist  you  mention.  Vou  state  that  you 
believe  he  exhibited  from  1S49  to  1850,  and  died  about  1852, 
whereas  A.  M.  Custard  worl;ed  at  Yeovil  and  exhibited  seven 
works  between  the  years  1S56  and  1S60,  his  speciality  being 
churches.  As  your  relative  came  into  possession  of  the  picture 
in  1855,  and  A.  M.  Custard  exhibited  his  first  work  in  1S56,  we 
think  it  more  than  probable  that  your  painting  is  an  example  of 
his  work.  In  any  case,  its  value  would  not  be  of  any  particular 
note,  as  his  work  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  create  a 
demand  in  the  market. 

Ruysdael. — Bi,8S6  (Norvic). — If  your  A'i-.'cr  Sci;u-,  signed 
"  J.  R.,  1678, "is  the  work  of  Jacob  Ruysdael,  it  is  undoubtedly 
of  value,  works  by  this  artist  realising  three  and  four  figures 
in  the  sale-room.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  see  the 
picture  itself  before  placing  a  definite,  value  on  it.  F.  M. 
Kensfield. — We  regret  we  are  unable  to  trace  any  artist  of 
this  name.  We  should  advise  you  to  send  the  picture  up  for 
inspection. 

Teapot.  —  Bl,S90  (Eastbourne). — The  date  on  your  teapot 
and  jug  (October,  1755)  has  no  connection  with  the  period  of 
its  manufacture,  the  registered  mark  indicating  that  it  was  made 
certainly  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  more 
than  probably  britannia  metal,  and  we  should  not  value  the  two 
pieces  at  more  than  two  guineas. 

Clock.  —  B  1, 943  (Range).  —  Your  clock  wilh  Chinese  lacquered 
case,  from  your  drawing  and  description,  is  evidently  a  very 
fine  one  and  in  good  condition.  It  dates  back  to  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
should  fetch  from  £2^  to  £;iO. 


Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  .Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  columns.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


Chevalier. — John  Chevalier  was  lorn  in  France,  and  came 
to  England  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  admitted  a 
sizar  of  Emmanuel  College  20  June,  1683,  instituted  to  the 
Rectory  of  Tickencote,  Rutland,  3  Aug.,  1692,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Vicarage  of  Greetham,  where  he  was  buried 
27  March,  171 1.  He  married  at  Empringham,  Rutland,  Mary 
Weston,  16  April,  1693.  They  had  a  son,  Nathaniel  Michael 
Chevalier,  born  at  Greetham,  who  was  at  S.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Mattocke. — In  the  chancel  of  S.  Cuthbert's,  Wells,  Somer- 
set, is  a  floor-slab  for  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Arthur  Mattocke,  gent.', 
daughter  and  heir-at-law  of  Charles  Curtis  of  East  Harptree, 
gent. — she  died  26  March,  170S,  aged  22  ;  Arthur  Mattocke 
died  12  March,  17 1 3,  aged  39;  and  George  Mattocke,  gent., 
who  died  5  Oct.,  1736,  aged  53.  Above  the  inscription  are 
these  arms  : —  ....  a  chevron,  quarterly  per  chevron 
.  between  three  fleurs-de-lis  .  .  .  .  ;  impaling 
(argent)  three  bulls'  heads  caboshed  (sable).  Crest — A  bear 
salient.  The  impalement  is  incorrect  ;  there  should  be  a 
chevron  between  the  bulls'  heads  for  the  coat  of  Curtis.  As  it 
stands  it  is  really  the  coat  of  Walrond.  There  are  many  entries 
in  the  parish  register  of  S.  Cuthbert,  and  also  in  the  cathedral 
register,  to  the  Mattocks. 

Pearce. — Arms  granted  to  Nathaniel  Pearce,  of  London, 
goldsmith,  6  April,  1720  :— Argent  four  lozenges  conjoined  in 
fess  azure,  on  each  a  crescent  or  ;  on  a  canton  gules,  a  covered 
cup  between  two  round  buckles,  tongues  upwards  in  fess  or. 
Ciist — A  demi-unicorn  sable,  armed,  crined  and  unguled  or, 
gorged  with  a  collar  of  the  last,  charged  with  three  round 
buckles,  tongues  upwards,  of  the  first ;  between  the  hoofs  a 
lozenge  or,  thereon  a  crescent  azure. 
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NOVEMBEK,    I918. 


TREASURE  FOR  TREASURE 


BY    THE     EDITOR 


The  systematic  destruction  and  spoliation  by 
the  enemy  forces  of  historic  monuments  and  works 
of  art  in  the  allied  territories  invaded  by  them  is  an 
offence  against  international  law  and  morality.  In 
most  instances  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  justi- 
fication for  these  acts  of  vandalism.  One  might 
ascribe  them  to  the  blind  mania  for  destruction 
which  sometimes  seizes  excited  mobs,  was  there  not 
plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  outrages,  far  from 
being  the  spontaneous  work  of  the  soldiers  engaged, 
were  the  result  of  deliberate  orders  from  the  higher 
command.  This  destruction,  then,  must  be  set  down 
as  part  of  the  enemy's  deliberate  policy — the  policy 
of  terrorism,  which,  though  originating  with  the 
Kaiser  and  his  military  and  political  advisers,  was 
supported  by  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Germany  and  the  other  enemy  countries. 
To  condone  such  a  crime  against  civilisation  would 
make  us  abettors  in  the  offence,  and  it  behoves  us, 
as  a  moral,  cultured,  and  art-loving  nation,  to  see 
that  full  reparation  is  made  to  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  other  countries  invaded  for  the  art  depredations 
committed  by  the  enemy. 

Money  alone  can  afford  no  adequate  compensation 
for  the  destruction  and  pillage,  for  an  historic  building, 
beautiful  monument,  or  fine  work  of  art,  is  a  pcjssession 
endowed  with  unique  interests  and  attractions,  confer- 
ring distinction  upon  its  owners  as  well  as  aesthetic  and 
intellectual  enjoyment.  What  compensation  is  given 
must  be  one  of  kind,  and  when  peace  terms  are  dis- 
cussed, we  cannot  do  better  than  adopt  Lord  North- 
cliffe's  formula  of  "  treasure  for  treasure,"  insisting 
that  for  every  work  of  art  destroyed,  injured,  or  lost 
through  the  action  of  the  enemy  in  France  or  Belgium, 
its  equivalent  shall  be  confiscated  from  Germany  or 
Austria  and  given  to  the  country  interested.  Such  a 
course  would  not  only  afford  some  recompense  for 
damage  inflicted,  but  would  prove  a  valuable  correc- 
tive to  the  militarism  of  the  future.  A  monetary 
indemnity,  once  paid,  is  soon  forgotten,  but  the  per- 
manent transfer  of  a  great  work  of  art  would  be 
remembered  always. 

The  Germans  have  been  by  far  the  greatest  vandals 
during  the  present  war  :  but  it  must  be  renunnbered 
that,  so  far  as  the  other  enemy  powers  are  concerned, 
it  was  only  the  opportunity,  and  not  the  will,  for  des- 
truction which  was  lacking.   'l"he  Austrians  andBulgars 
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committed  as  great  excesses  in  conquered  territories 
as  any  recorded  of  the  Germans,  and  the  deliberate 
attempts  of  the  Austrians  to  bomb  the  historic  build- 
ings of  Venice  show  that  if  they  had  succeeded  in 
their   attempts   to   overwhelm    Italy,  it   would   have 
suffered  equally  as  Belgium  or  Northern  France.    The 
ravages  committed  in  these  countries  are  incalculable 
in  their  extent,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  ex- 
haustive enquiry  after  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 
At  the  time  that  they  attained  their  furthest  advance 
the  Huns  occupied  over  twenty  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory,  comprising  practically  the  whole  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  greater  portion  of  six  French  northern 
departments.     The  battle  of  the  Marne  deprived  him 
of  half  of   the    latter,    and   the  country  then    freed 
suffered  little,  for  it  was  subject  only  to  the  ordinary 
operations  of  war,  and  not  to  the  policy  of  deliberate 
spoliation  and  destruction  inaugurated  by  the  Huns 
in   all  enemies'  territories  subject  to   his   control  or 
depredations  for  any  length  of  time.    At  the  beginning 
Belgium  suffered  the  worst.     It  is  a  country  excep- 
tionally rich  in  artistic  treasures.     During  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  the  greatest  centre  of  European  trade,  and 
art  in  all  its  branches  flourished  to  an  almost  unex- 
ampled degree.     The  names  of  many  of  its  present 
and  former  towns  bear  testimony  to  this  pre-eminence, 
for  they  have  given  titles  to  beautiful  fabrics  and  other 
articles  which  are  still  current  in  nearly  all  European 
languages.    Thus  cambric  is  derived  from  "  Cambrai," 
dinanderie  from  "  Dinant,"  while  "Brussels,"  "  Mech- 
lin," and  "  Valenciennes  "  all  furnish  names  to  parti- 
cular kinds  of  lace,  and  "  Arras  "  to  a  type  of  tapestry. 
Belgium  was  equally  prominent  in  architecture  and 
the  graphic  arts  as  in  commerce.  •  Its  eirclesiastical 
edifices    hold    their   own  with  those   of  almost  any 
country,   while   its  great  municipal  buildings  of  the 
Gothic  period  are  almost  unrivalled.      To    Flemish 
painters  we  owe  the  perfecting  of  oil-painting,  while 
the  long  list  of  great  masters,  extending  from  the  time 
of  the  Van  Eycks  to  that  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  and 
their  successors,  testify  to  the  greatness  of  Flemish 
art.      What  Emerson  said  of  England,  by  the  altera- 
tion of  a  word  or  two,  might  be  applied  with  almost 
greater  force   to    ISelgium    before   the  war  :    "  It   was 
well  packed  and  well  saved     .     .     .     stuffed  full  in 
all  corners  and  crevices  with  towns,  towers,  churches, 
villas,  palaces,  hospitals,  and  charity  houses.     In  the 
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history  of  art  it  is  a  long  way  from  a  cromlech  to  a 
Gothic  minster  :  yet  all  the  intervening  steps  may  be 
traced  in  this  all-preserving  country." 

These  words  are  less  applicable  than  they  were, 
because  the  Huns  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
country  for  the  past  four  years.  There  have  been 
systematic'spoliations  and  destructions.  In  numerous 
towns  and  villages  public  and  private  buildings  have 
been  looted  and  burnt;  in  others  the  troops  have  been 
encouraged  to  exercise  their  propensities  for  pillage 
unchecked.  In  the  first  days  of  the  invasion  Louvain, 
the  Oxford  of  Belgium  and  centre  of  the  Catholic 
education  in  the  country,  was  given  over  to  the  flames, 
and  nearly  all  the  famous  buildings  it  contained  con- 
sumed. Perished  is  the  wonderful  library  with  its 
unique  treasures  of  unprinted  manuscripts,  illuminated 
missals,  and  early  printed  books.  The  splendid 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Pierre  is  a  charred  ruin  ; 
the  ancient  College  of  St.  Ives,  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the  famous  "  Halles,"  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  central  portion  of  the  pic- 
turesque old  city,  are  obliterated.  There  was  no 
excuse  for  this  act  of  vandalism  or  for  the  barbarous 
massacres  accompanying  it.  Dinant,  a  beauty-spot 
visited  by  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was 
destroyed  in  the  same  manner.  Namur,  Charleroi, 
and  dozens  of  villages  and  hamlets,  also  suffered.  All 
these  places  were  burnt  and  plundered  after  the  tide 
of  battle  had  passed  by  them,  and  when  there  were 
no  active  opponents  of  the  Germans  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Badly  as  they  suffered,  they  were 
better  off  than  the  towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  battle  area — that  small  strip  of  Flemish  Belgium 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  King,  and  the  country 
immediately  adjoining  it.  Ypres  was  the  chief  beauty- 
spot  in  this  area.  An  old  city,  formerly  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  centres  of  the  Continent,  it  boasted 
of  buildings  known  to  architects  the  whole  world  over. 
Its  cathedral  was  an  imposing  edifice,  seven  hundred 
years  old,  while  its  famous  Cloth  Hall  was  pronounced 
by  Sir  Thomas  Graham  Jackson  to  be  "  perhaps  the 
finest  municipal  building  in  Europe."  There  was  no 
military  reason  for  the  destruction  of  the  town,  but  the 
(iermans  have  systematically  bombarded  it  until  it  is 
reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  while  the  other  towns  in  the 
immediate  vicinity — Nieupoort,  Fumes,  Dixmude,  and 
others — are  all  reduced  to  shell-shattered  fragments. 


This  ruined  strip  of  Belgian  territory  is  of  com- 
paratively short  length  —  perhaps  thirty  miles — but 
the  same  strip,  in  varying  widths,  is  continued  right 
athwart  the  north  of  France  to  the  Vosges  mountains, 
over  two  hundred  miles  away.  It  was  a  country  rich 
in  artistic  treasure  —  picturesque  towns,  fine  monu- 
ments, old-world  castles,  and  su.mptuous  ecclesiastical 
buildings.  The  most  magnificent  of  the  latter  was 
Rheims  Cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
Christian  world,  and  almost  as  intimately  associated 
wuh  French  national  history  as  Westminster  Abbey 
is  with  English.  This  has  been  deliberately  wrecked 
by  German  long-range  bombardment.  But  Rheims, 
though  attacked  more  than  once  by  the  Germans, 
never  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken,  so  the  city, 
though  greatly  damaged  by  shell-fire,  has  not  been 
absolutely  ruined  by  the  Huns,  like  practically  all  the 
towns  and  villages  once  within  their  lines,  but  now 
abandoned  before  the  resistless  onslaughts  of  the  Allies. 
One  could  make  a  long  list  of  these,  all  places  with 
old  historic  associations,  containing  fine  buildings  and 
beautiful  monuments,  now  as  utterly  obliterated  as 
were  the  cities  of  the  plain.  The  damage  done 
already  is  stupendous,  for  the  Hun,  like  the  locust, 
leaves  nothing  of  value  behind  where  once  he  has  set 
his  foot.  Tens  of  thousands  of  buildings  have  been 
looted,  their  most  valuable  contents  sent  into  Ger- 
many, and  the  remainder  either  destroyed  or  damaged. 
Among  them  are  numerous  works  of  art  from  private 
and  public  collections.  Some  of  these  which  have 
been  stolen  may  be  recovered,  but  others  have  al- 
ready been  sold  to  neutral  countries,  while  numbers 
of  the  more  precious — frescoes,  statuary,  wood-carv- 
ings, ironwork  and  stained  glass — have  perished  with 
the  buildings  of  which  they  formed  part.  As  has 
already  been  said,  no  monetary  compensation  can 
atone  for  the  loss  of  these.  They  can  only  be  paid 
for  in  kind,  and  fortunately  both  Germany  and  Austria 
are  well  stocked  with  works  of  retrospective  art  of 
every  nature.  If  the  Allies  were  to  announce  as  their 
definite  policy  that  every  picture,  object  of  art,  or  artis- 
tic building  fitting  destroyed,  lost,  or  damaged  in  the 
territory  invaded  by  the  enemy,  was  to  be  replaced  by 
at  least  its  equivalent  from  German  and  Austrian  pos- 
sessions, it  would  not  only  be  an  act  of  justice,  but,  if 
the  war  continues,  would  probably  lead  the  enemy  to 
abandon  his  policy  of  wanton  destruction  and  spoliation. 
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Very  few  people  start  buying  pictures  or  any 
other  objects  of  art  with  the  intention  of  forming 
a  collection.  The  primary  impulse  in  such  matters 
is  aesthetic,  to  decorate  the  home  and  to  adorn  it 
with  objects  from  the  possession  of  which  may  be 
derived  both  pleasure  and  instruction.  A  house  with- 
out pictures  is  like  a  garden  without  flowers  :  it  has 
failed  to  realise  one  of  its  most  necessary  conditions. 
The  collecting  instinct  is  inborn  in  most  of  us  ;  with 
some  it  remains  more  or  less  dormant,  whilst  with 
others,  and  under  suitable  conditions,  it  develops 
into  a  passion.  To  form  intelligently  a  collection  of 
any  description  of  art  objects  is  one  of  the  most 
absorbing  pleasures  of  existence,  and  one  also  which 
is  full  of  its  own  compensations. 

No  class  of  men  have  entered  more  whole-heartedly 
(jr  with  greater  enthusiasm  into  the  pastime  of  collect- 
ing than  the  business  men  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  art 
wealth  of  North  America  to-day  can  only  be  appraised 
in  millions  sterling.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  col- 
lectors, in  the  course  of  time,  has  developed  upon 
certain  lines,  with  prejudices  for  or  against  certain 
schools.  Whilst  Mr.  John  H.  :McFadden,  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  too  keen  a  lover  of  pictures  to  allow  himself 
any  prejudices,  his  preferences  are  frankly  in  favour  of 
the  works  of  the  Early  English  school.  t)n  these  lines 
and  within  these  limits  he  has  formed  a  collection 
which  is  unique  and  unrivalled,  either  in  England  or 
.\merica. 

Like  other  collectors,  Mr.  McFadden  began  col- 
lecting in  a  small  way.  But  he  began  well,  for  his 
first  purchase,  the  superb  portrait  of  Lady  Rodney 
by  (iainsborough,  is  still  one  of  the  gems  of  his 
collection,  with  an  enhanced  market  value  of  at  least 


five  times  more  than  he  gave  for  it.  To  begin  col- 
lecting where  most  men  end  is  like  beginning  life 
with  a  high  ideal  and  living  up  to  it.  That  Mr. 
McFadden  has  achieved  this  ditficult  task  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  have  seen  his  fine 
collection  either  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  or  whilst 
it  was  on  loan  recently  in  New  York  and  other  places 
in  the  United  States. 

Chronologically,  the  collection  extends  from  the 
earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth — from  William  Hogarth  to  David 
Cox  and  John  Linnell.  It  thus  covers  the  whole  of 
the  period  when  British  art  was  at  its  most  brilliant 
height.  Portraiture  undoubtedly  forms  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  Mr.  McFadden's  collection.  The 
greater  number  of  the  pictures,  indeed,  are  portraits, 
famous  either  on  account  of  the  sitter  or  of  the  artist, 
and  oftentimes  of  both.  The  two  splendid  Hogarth 
groups,  with  which  the  collection  may  be  said  to  begin, 
arc  both  of  historic  interest,  and  both  are  among  the 
finest  of  the  artist's  "  Conversation  "  pieces.  The 
Assembly  at  Wanstead  House  is  of  further  importanc-e, 
for  it  was  the  bridge  which  supported  Hogarth  in  his 
transition  from  an  engraver  to  a  painter  in  oils.  It  is 
his  earliest,  as  it  remains  one  of  his  most  successful  and 
most  ambitious  groups.  It  represents  the  ball-room 
of  Wanstead  House,  Esse.x,  one  of  the  finest  mansions 
in  Europe,  the  residence  of  the  great  city  magnate. 
Sir  Richard  Child,  Lord  Castlemaine,  afterwards 
created  Earl  Tylney,  who,  and  whose  family  and 
friends,  are  all  seen  here  with  miniature  fidelity,  a 
group  of  twenty-six  small  whole-length  figures  crowded 
into  a  canvas  25  in.  by  29  in.  On  the  extreme  right 
is  seen  the  host  of  the  Assembly,  seated  at  a  French 
table,  with  his  wife  and  elder  girl,  and  at  the  opposite 
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side  are  his  three  other  children.  The  glories  of 
Wanstead  House  passed  away  soon  after  Lord  Tylney's 
death  in  1750,  but  the  place  remained  until  1822, 
when  it  was  sold  and  the  valuable  contents  of  the 
house  scattered.  Hogarth's  second  group,  The  Foiint- 
aine  Fami/y,  introduces  us  to  one  of  the  greatest 
collectors  of  his  time,  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  the 
"  setting  "  of  the  picture  being  doubtless  intended  for 
Narford  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  which  still  remains  in  the 
family,  although  its  magnificent  art  treasures  were  sold 
at  Christie's  in  1884  and  1894.  The  group  with  Sir 
Andrew  consist  of  his  sister,  her  only  daughter,  and 
the  Litter's  husband.  Captain  \V.  Price.  Their  only 
son  succeeded  to  Narford  and  took  the  name  of 
Fountaine.  The  man  holding  the  picture,  which  is  pos- 
sibly a  work  of  Gerard  de  Lairesse,  is  Christopher 
Cock,  the  Christie  of  the  day,  at  whose  rooms  in  Covent 
Garden  Hogarth  exhibited  his  "  Marriage  a  la  Mode" 
series  in  1750. 

From  Hogarth  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is,  artistically, 


a  very  wide  step,  although  the  fame  of  the  latter  was 
well  established  before  the  death  of  the  former.  By 
Reynolds  there  is  an  early  portrait  of  his  lifelong 
friend  and  executor,  Edmund  Burke,  the  famous  orator 
and  politician,  who  figures  so  largely  in  English  history, 
and  the  splendid  portrait  of  Master  Bintlniry,  who 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six.  Two  generations 
of  the  Bunbury  family  sat  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  Master 
Bunbury  was  the  son  of  one  of  its  most  famous  mem- 
bers, Henry  Bunbury,  the  caricaturist.  The  portrait 
was  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
17S1,  It  was  a  labour  of  love  with  the  artist,  who 
refused  to  part  with  it  during  his  lifetime  ;  but  he 
bequeathed  it  to  Mrs.  Bunbury  in  1792,  and  it  re- 
mained in  the  family  until  1907.  It  has  frequently 
appeared  at  loan  exhibitions,  and  has  several  times 
been  engraved,  Francis  Haward's  mezzotint  of  1781 
being  familiar  to  all  collectors  of  engravings.  The 
little  boy,  with  his  red  coat,  open  yellow  vest,  yellow 
breeches,  and  golden  hair  falling  over  his  forehead 
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and  ears,  is  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  most  successful 
delineations  of  child-life.  Gainsborough's  splendid 
portrait  of  Henrietta  Lady  Rodney  has  already  been 
referred  to.  She  was  the  second  wife  of  the  famous 
Admiral  Lord  Rodney,  and  was  the  daughter  of  one 
lohn  Clies,  a  merchant  of  Lisbon.  Lady  Rodney's 
distinctly  Oriental  type  of  beauty  suggests  that  her 
parents  were  of  Hebrew  e.xtraction.  It  is  of  a  refined 
and  haunting  type,  with  dreamy  eyes,  and  an  enig- 
matical smile  on  her  lips.  She  is  wearing  a  shot- 
blue  dress  edged  with  gold,  the  train  of  which  is 
thrown  over  her  right  arm,  whilst  her  powdered 
curly  hair,  bound  with  blue  ribbon,  falls  over  her 
ears  and  neck.  Altogether  it  is  a  portrait  of  superb 
stately  dignity.  She  died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety, 
in  1S29. 

Eight  e.xamples  of  George  Romney  and  the  same 
number  of  Raeburns  may  be  described  as  the  two 
corner-stones  of  Mr.  McFadden's  collection.  Of  the 
Romneys  si.\  are  of  ladies.  Two  of  these  were  friends 
in  real  life,  and  now  appear  together  under  the  same 


roof  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
Mrs.  Crouch  was  "exquisitely  beautiful,"  as  one  of 
her  admirers  described  her,  and  was  one  of  the  great 
actresses  and  singers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Her  husband  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  background  of  the  picture. 
Painted  in  1787,  the  picture  was  engraved  in  the 
following  year  by  Bartolozzi,  and  dedicated  to  Mrs. 
de  Crespigny,  who  sat  to  Romney  a  few  months  pre- 
viously for  the  portrait  in  a  black  dress  which  now 
hangs  close  to  that  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  Crouch,  who 
often  sang  at  Mrs.  de  Crespigny's  garden  parties  and 
"at  homes."  Mrs.  Crouch's  portrait  was  never  paid 
for,  and  therefore  was  never  "  sent  home,"  as  Romney 
would  have  entered  in  his  books.  It  once  changed 
hands,  over  a  century  ago,  for  ^^5  ;  whilst  that  of  Mrs. 
de  Crespigny,  for  which  Romney  received  ^42,  re- 
mained in  the  family  until  1901.  Two  of  Romney's 
favourite  sitters  are  also  represented,  Lady  Hamilton 
by  a  lovely  head,  perhaps  the  work  of  only  an  hour 
or  two  of  concentrated  attention  ;  and  Mrs.  Tickell,  who 
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sat  to  Romney  more  frequently  than  any  other  woman 
after  Lady  Hamilton  had  passed  out  of  the  artist's  life 
This  head  is  a  most  charming  picture  of  a  beautiful 
wr)man  in  her  early  life,  and  was  one  of  the  fine  thins;s 


Velasquez,  and  of  his  power  whether  painting  women, 
men,  or  children.  The  Lady  Belhaven,  daughter  of  the 
Ranald  Macdonald  who  was  "out"  in  the  Culloden 
affair,  and  LadyEHbauk,  the  second  wife  of  the  7  th  Lord 


MR.    LAWRIE    OF    WOODLEA 

in]  the  Romney  sale  of  1894.  The  Mrs.  Finch  is 
another  fine  portrait  of  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
painted,  partly  when  she  was  Miss  Brouncker,  and 
finished  after  her  marriage,  1789-90.  The  Ladv 
Grantham,  which  came  from  the  late  Earl  Cowper's 
collection  at  Wrest  Park,  is  an  example  of  Romney's 
comparatively  early  work,  for  it  was  painted  in  1 780-1, 
and  is  full  of  dignity  and  charm.  She  is  in  a  creamy 
satin  dress  which  Romney  could  paint  so  success- 
fully. Besides  an  attractive  portrait  of  a  little  girl  as 
a  Shepherdess,  Mr.  McFadden  also  has  Romney's 
famous  portrait  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  one  of  the 
greatest  portraits  of  old  age  executed  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Mr.   McFadden's  eight   Raeburns  admirably  illus- 
trate the   strength   and   characterisation  of  the  Scots 
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Elibank,  are  well  known  to  students  of  Raeburn. 
Master  Thomas  Bisland  and  Master  John  Campbell 
of  Saddell  are  less  familiar,  but  are  among  the  most 
engaging  of  his  pictures  of  child-life.  Both  parents 
of  Master  Campbell  died  in  the  year  of  his  birth,  and 
the  story  of  this  tragedy  has  been  told  in  verse  by  no 
less  a  poet  than  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon — whose 
brief  career  was  also  destined  to  be  a  tragedy — in 
"The  l_)ream:  the  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Minstrel, "printed 
in  the  Golden  Violet.  1S27.  The  beautiful  golden- 
haired  child,  in  a  white  frock,  is  standing  by  the  tomb 
of  his  parents.  He  developed  into  a  big  burly  man 
and  a  great  sportsman,  dying  in  1859.  The  portrait 
remained  in  the  family  until  1902.  Colonel  Charles 
Christie  is  an  admirable  example  of  Raeburn's  por- 
traiture of  young  men,  and  in  Mr.  Lawrie  of  Jl'oodlea, 
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Alexander  Shaw,  and  an  unknown  gentleman,  we 
have  Ra(^bnrn  at  his  best  in  depicting  handsome  old 
gentlemen. 

Coming  down  to  the  period  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 


follower,  (ieorge  Henry  Harlow,  is  represented  in  Mr. 
McFadden's  collection  by  three  fine  pictures,  two 
of  which,  The  Misses  Leader  and  The  Leader  Chil- 
dren,  rank    among  his  greatest   and   most   ambitious 
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and  his  school,  we  have  one  of  Lawrence's  beautiful 
picture  of  Miss  West  (afterwards  IMrs.  ^^'oodgate)^ 
known  in  her  day  as  "the  Rose  of  Kent."  She  lived 
nearly  fifty  years  after  Lawrence's  death.  The  artist 
painted  her  in  the  full  flush  of  her  beauty,  probably 
about  1825,  when  she  married  Mr.  William  Wood- 
gate,  D.L.,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
Master  ot  Barnard's  Inn.  The  old-fashioned  watch 
which  she  is  holding  in  her  right  hand  is  still  in  the 
family.  The  legend  in  her  family  has  it  that  Miss 
West  was  unfortunate  in  keeping  her  appointments 
with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  One  day  she  arrived  late 
and  slightly  flushed,  with  her  watch  in  her  hand.  To  her 
apologies  for  being  late  the  artist  promised  his  forgive- 
ness "  if  you  will  allow  me  to  paint  you  in  your  pre- 
sent attitude."     Lawrence's  most  successful  pupil  and 


works.  They  represent  the  si.\  children  of  William 
Leader,  M.P.,  of  Putney  Hill,  a  wealthy  coachbuilder 
and  distiller  of  London,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Harlow.  These  two  pictures  were  inherited  by  Lord 
Westbury,  grandson  of  the  younger  girl  in  the  group 
of  The  Leader  Children.  In  this  group  the  little  boy 
on  the  donkey  was  John  Temple  Leader,  afterwards 
Liberal  M.P.  for  Bridgwater,  1835-7,  and  for  A\'est- 
minster  1837-47,  of  whom  a  full  account  will  be 
found  in  the  Second  Supplement  of  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  He  figured  in  the  famous  hoax 
which  Lord  Brougham  played  on  the  public  in  October, 
1S39,  when  it  was  announced  that  Brougham  had 
been  killed  in  a  carriage  accident,  and  that  "  Mr. 
Leader's  life  was  despaired  of."  Very  little  is  known 
concerning  the  group  of  Airs.   U'eddell  and  Children, 
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of  which  Harlow  has  left  us  such  a  charmingly 
spontaneous  picture.  It  was  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  i8i6.  Fainted  in  a  golden  tone,  it  is  one  of  the 
happiest  and  most  charming  pictures  of  domestic  life 


which  we  have  of  Harlow.  Hoppner  is  represented  hy 
a  portrait  of  his  wife,  and  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon 
by  one  of  his  several  portraits  of  "The  Wi/.ud  of  the 
North,"  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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Ok  old  spoons,  none  are  more  interesting 
than  the  apostle  spoons ;  their  production  extended 
nearly  over  two  hundred  years — a  much  longer  period 
than  the  acorn,  lion-sejant,  pine-cone,  maidenhead, 
notch,  seal,  slip,  and  stump-top  spoons.  The  first 
known  bears  a  London  hall-mark  earlier  than  1478 
(Edward  IV.).  The  first  mention  of  them  is  in  a  will 
in  the  York  Register,  1494-S  (Henry  VIL).  There 
are  not  many  complete  sets  of  the  Twelve  Apostle 
spoons,  and  the  Christ,  or  Master  spoon,  bearing  the 
same  date-mark  and  maker's  mark,  in  e.xistence. 

There  is  a  set  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge 
(with  the  exception  of  one),  bequeathed  by  Archbishop 
Parker  in  1570,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
college  at  his  death  in  1575.  In  a  tripartite  indenture 
made  August  6th,  1569,  between  the  three  colleges 
of  Corpus  Christi — Gunwell,  Caius,  and  Trinity  Hall 
— the  following  occurs: — "//cw,  xiii  spones  whole 
gilte  with  knoppes  of  Christe  and  his  XII  Apostles 
for  the  Vse  of  the  M,  and  xii  fellowes  for  the  time 
being,  xxvi  oz."  They  all,  with  the  exception  of 
St.  Paul,  bear  the  same  date-mark  (1566-7)  and 
maker's  mark  (a  bird's  claw);  St.  Paul,  15 15-16, 
maker's  mark — a  heart ;  and  each  spoon  weighs  i  "85  oz. 
The  total  length  is  7  in.,  the  figure  ig  in.,  the  stem 
3f  in.  ;  from  stem  to  end  of  bowl,  2i  in.,  and  bowl 
across  the  back,  2  in. 

Another  set  owned  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Goldsmiths  was  presented  some  years  ago  by  ^Ir. 
George  Lambert,  of  Coventry  Street,  and  all  bear  the 
same  date-mark,  1626. 

A  complete  set  was  sold  at  Christie's  in  July,  1903, 
to  Mr.  L.  Hart,  for  ^^4,900.  They  were  massive  gilt, 
in  fine  condition,  and  bore  the  London  hall-mark  and 
date-letter  for  1536  (Henry  VIII.) ;  maker's  mark — a 
sheaf  of  arrows.  Each  measured  7-4  in.  long,  and  the 
set  weighed  32  oz.  19  dwt.     Inside  the  bowls  was  the 


sacred  monogram  I  S  (Christus  .Salvator),  in  block 
letter,  contemporary  engraving,  on  hatched  ground  in 
a  circle.  The  monogram  had  been  engraved  first, 
and  the  a.ssay  mark — leopard's  head  crowned  (or  rather 
lion's  head  crowned) — stamped  over  it  in  the  usual 
position.     These  figures  had  not  a  disk  or  hat. 

The  majority  of  apostle  spoons  have  a  nimbus  or 
hat  (Hone  suggested  it  was  designed  to  protect  the 
features  from  effacement) ;  it  is  an  indication  of  radiant 
light  around  the  heads  of  the  saints.  The  nimbus  is 
not  always  placed  horizontal  to  the  top  of  the  head  ; 
in  earlier  spoons  it  slopes  backwards.  On  the  top  of 
the  nimbus  is  generally  engraved  in  relief  a  dove  with 
outstretched  wings,  the  Saint  Esprit,  emblematic  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  or  it  may  be  plain,  perforated,  rayed, 
or  floral  decoration.  The  date-mark,  maker's  mark, 
and  silver  mark  (the  lion-passant)  are  stamped  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  at  the  back,  and  the  assay  mark 
in  the  bowl  near  the  termination  of  the  stem. 

Many  provincial  apostle  spoons  have  no  date-mark, 
such  as  Exeter,  the  third  oldest  assaying  centre,  York 
and  Norwich  preceding  it.  There  was  no  reliable 
system  of  dating  at  Exeter  until  1 701.  Exeter  was  very 
prolific  in  the  production  of  spoons.  The  marks  on 
provincial  spoons  are  very  fully  dealt  with  in  Jackson's 
English  GoldsmitJis  and  their  Marks. 

In  the  spoons  without  date-marks  the  bowls  are 
generally  pricked  at  the  back  with  a  date  and  owner's 
initials.  This,  of  course,  is  not  an  absolute  guide  to 
the  date  of  manufacture  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  assumed 
that  they  were  made  not  later,  and  in  some  cases 
earlier.  The  maker's  mark  is  repeated  two  or  three 
times  on  the  back  of  the  stem  of  the  spoon,  and 
this  repetition  is  sometimes  found  on  provincial  sil- 
ver when  other  marks  are  absent,  and,  it  is  said, 
may  denote  the  quality  of  the  article,  as  in  some 
foreign  manufactures. 
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It  was  customaiy  at  the  christening  of  a  child  for 
the  sponsor  to  present  one  or  more  or  a  set  of  these 
spoons,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  donor.  If  only 
one  were  given,  it  was  usual  to  select  the  spoon  of  the 
saint  to  which  the  child  was  dedicated,  or  named 
after,  or  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  donor,  or  the 
apostle  whose  anniversary  came  nearest  in  the  calendar 
to  the  christening. 

According  to  a  quaint  book.  The  Spoon,  published 
ini  S45,  by  Habbakuk  O.Westman,  of  the  Globe  Tavern, 
formerly  teacher  of  a  public  school,  "  this  practice  is 
an  imitation  of  the  heathen,  who  introduced  figures 
of  their  gods  upon  almost  every  utensil.  A  child 
no  sooner  learned  to  feed  himself  than  he  began  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical 
biography  :  every  spoonful  of  food  he  received  con- 
veyed, or  might  convey,  a  useful  lesson  to  his  mind." 
Fortunately  for  posterity,  they  were  not  all  used  for 
this  object,  or  few  would  be  left  us  now. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  wills  and 
inventories  from  the  registry  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Richmond   (Rich.  Wills)  :— 

15S0.     One  dozen  of  postcll  spones  of  silver  weyng 

24  ounces,  at  4s. 
1 5S2.     A  dozen  spones  with  apostles'  heads,  xxxv.  ozs. , 

.^5  1 6s.  8d. 

Wills  and  inventories  from  theregistryof  the  Diocese 
of  Durham  (Wills  and  Inv.)  : — 

15SS.     xii.  apostell  spons,  the  ends  being  gilted.weing 
XX.  ounces,  at  4s.  Sd.  per  ounce. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  value  of  money  at  that 
period  with  to-day's,  for  numerous  reasons,  especially 
on  account  of  the  wholesale  debasement  of  coinage, 
particularly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  from  which 
the  king  derived  large  sums  of  money.  The  coinage 
in  (^)ueen  Elizabeth's  reign  was  altered  at  least  twice. 
According  to  authorities,  the  purchasing  power  was 
twelve  to  twenty  times  asmuchasto-day's — the  majority 
put  it  down  at  twelve  times — so  that  the  penny  would 
equal  twelve  of  ours,  and  so  on.  The  Assaying  Office 
of  Goldsmiths'  Hall  kept  no  record  of  the  value  of 
articles  assayed,  but  only  the  weight. 

At  the  Bernal  sale  in  1855,  eleven  spoons,  dated 
1519,  fetched  62  guineas.  In  1890,  eight  spoons, 
dated  1527,  sold  at  Christie's  for  ^£2^'^-  I"  i9°i)  'he 
set  of  thirteen,  ;^i,o6o.  In  1892,  two  sets  of  si.\ 
spoons  each,  1524  and  1553,  ;^4oo.  In  1903,  the 
complete  set  of  Henry  VIII.,  already  described, 
^4,900.  In  April,  1910,  at  Christie',s,  twelve  apostle 
spoons,  James  I.,  1617,  known  as  the  "Sulhamstead 
set,''  sold  for  ;^i,22o.  Twelve  Charles  I.,  1637, 
^,S8o.  A  pair  of  Henry  VII.,  1490,  the  Master 
spoon  and  St.  Philip,  ^1,050. 


At  the  .Sir  G.  C.  Hartley  sale  at  Christie's  in  191 7,  six 
Charles  I.  spoons,  1626,  made^"i55,  and  five  Charlesl., 
1641,  ^iio  (these  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Walter 
\ViIlson,  and  would  probably  fetch  nearly  double  the 
price  to-day):  a  Charles  I.  master  spoon,  1640,  _;^34, 
and  a  James  I.  Master  spoon,  1620,^28.  Single  spoons 
at  recent  sales,  in  condition  worthy  to  be  included  in 
first-class  auction  sales  (for  I  have  been  offered  genuine 
specimens  in  very  poor  condition  for  as  many  shillings 
as  a  good  example  would  be  worth  pounds),  have 
realised  ^jfiz  to  ^^30,  and  the  Master  spoon,  on 
account  of  its  being  rarer,  more.  London  hall-marked 
spoons  fetch  more  than  provincial.  The  price  depends 
upon  the  condition,  date,  and,  of  course,  the  compe- 
tition. It  behoves  the  novice  to  examine  a  spoon 
carefully,  as  I  have  seen  the  figure  fixed  on  the  stem 
of  a  seal-top  spoon. 

The  following  references  are  very  interesting  : — 

S/iakc'speare  (1546-1616). — Inthe  play  Henry  VIII. 
the  king  tells  .-\rchbishop  Cranmer  he  must  stand 
godfather  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  He  expresses 
his  unfitness  for  the  post,  upon  which  the  king  says, 
in  chaff,  he  is  afraid  of  the  expense  of  the  usual  gift 
to  a  godchild.  "  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'd  spare 
your  spoons." 

Ben  Jonson  (1573  1637),  in  Bartholome-M  Fair: 
"  And  all  this  for  the  hope  of  a  couple  of  apostle 
spoons  and  a  cup  to  eat  caudle  in  "  (caudle  was  a 
warm  mixture  of  wine,  eggs,  bread,  sugar,  and  spices). 

Thomas  Middleton  i^\^ia-\()2i),  in  the  Chaste  Maid 
of  Chcapside.  Gossip  :  "  What  has  he  given  her  ? 
What  is  it,  Gossip?"  The  answer  of  another  Gossip 
is:  "Afaire  high-standing  cup  and  two  apostle  spoons, 
one  of  them  gilte."  ("  Clossip,"  O.E.  for  a  sponsor, 
godfather,  and  godmother.) 

Francis  Beaumont  (i 584-1 61 6),  and  John  Fletcher 
(1579-1625),  in  the  Noble  Gentleman : — 

"I'll  be  a  Gossip,   Bewford  ; 
I  have  an  odd  apostle  spoon." 

William  Congreve  (1670-1729),  \n  Angelica  :  "Will 
you  lend  me  your  coach,  or  I'll  go  on  .  .  .  nay, 
I'll  declare  how  you  prophesied  Popery  was  coming, 
only  because  the  butler  had  mislaid  some  of  the 
apostle  spoons,  and  thought  they  were  lost — away 
went  religion,  and  spoon,  and  meat  together." 

I  now  touch  upon  the  biblical  history  of  the  subject 
and  the  signification  of  the  symbols.  It  is  stated  Christ 
was  born  at  Nazareth  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  about 
the  Roman  year  750,  some  years  before  the  year  one 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  had  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  was  probably  the  eldest  of  the  family.  His  so- 
called  four  brothers  were  his  cousins-german,  being 
the  children  of  his  mother's  sister  Mary,  who  married 
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Alpheus,  also  called  Cleophas.  They  were  James  the 
younger  or  lesser  (the  first  Bisho[)  of  Jerusalem),  Jude 
Thaddeus,  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Joses.  Simon  Cephas 
(or  Peter)  and  Andrew  were  sons  of  Jonas.  James 
the  elder  or  greater  and  John  were  sons  of  Zebedee, 
"  the  sons  of  thunder."  All  the  apostles  e.Kcept 
Matthew,  a  tg-x-gatherer,  were  probably  fishermen. 
Peter  and  John  were  the  principal  apostles.  They  all 
met  with  a  violent  death  except  John,  who  died  at 
Ephesus,  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  age. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  apostles  were  represented 
as  twelve  lambs,  with  the  Lord  in  their  midst  as  a 
sheep,  with  the  nimbus  about  His  head.  Later  each 
apostle  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed the  articles  He  had  uttered.  They  are  said 
to  have  met,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  In  Limoges  enamels,  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Francis  I.  (1515-1547),  the  apostles 
are  depicted  with  attributes  (to  be  seen  at  St.  Peter's, 
at  Chartres). 

The  symbols,  in  the  majority  of  cases  representing 
the  instrument  by  which  they  met  their  death,  may  be 
held  in  either  hand,  but  usually  the  right,  with  the 
book  in  the  left.  In  some  instances  it  is  stated  these 
symbols  were  fixed  to  the  spoon  after  the  casting  ; 
they  may  become  detached,  and  are  missing.  The 
book  is  cast  with  the  figure.  The  following  are  the 
apostles  usually  represented,  with  explanations  of 
their  symbols.  Sometimes  St.  Paul  is  represented 
with  one  or  two  swords,  the  instrument  of  his  death  : 
or  a  book  and  serpent,  signifying  his  escape  from 
death  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent  :  or  phcenix  and  palm, 
an  allusion  to  his  teaching  of  the  resurrection.  Judas 
Iscariot  never  figures  as  an  apostle  spoon,  doubtless 
on  account  of  religious  feeling. 

For  apostle  spoons  not  possessing  the  ordinary 
emblems.  Emblems  of  Saints,  by  F.  C.  Husenbeth, 
published  by  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archfeological 
Society,  1882,  should  be  consulted. 

Sf.  Andrew  (patron  saint  of  Scotland  and  Russia). 
A  saltire  cross  (X-shaped),  upon  which  he  was  crucified. 

St.  Bartholomew. 

Flaying  knife  (he  was  flayed  alive  and  crucified  in  Rumania). 

St.  fames  the   Greater  (patron  saint  of  Spain). — Put 
to  death  by  order  of  Herod. 

(a)  Pilgrim's  staft";  (b)  escallop  shell  and  hat  or  wallet 
(reference  to  his   pilgrimage  to  Spain). 

St.  lames  the  Less  (Bishop  of  Jerusalem). 

Fuller's  bat  (a  hammer  used  by  a  blacksmith  or  in  cloth- 
work,  signifying  his  martyrdom).  In  Herod's  reign 
he  was  flung  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  stoned  and 
beaten,  and  a  fuller  with  his  bat  finally  killed  him. 


St.  John. — Died  at  Ephesus  (nearly  100  years  old). 
(a)  A  cup  (alludes  to  his  attempted  murder  by  Emperor 
Domitian  by  a  cup  of  poison  at  Rome)  :  a  serpent  is 
said  to  have  risen  out  of  the  cup  and  died  at  his  feet ; 
(b)  eagle) ;  (<-)  palm  (symbol  of  the  apostle  in  the 
statue  in  Exeter  Cathedral)  ;    (d)  a  scroll. 

St.  Jiide  or  Thaddeus. 

(a)  Cross  (emblem  of  his  crucifixion)  ;    (b)  club  ;    (<)  boat ; 
((/ )  boathook  ;     (e)  carpenter's  square  ;    (/)  inverted 


.SV.  Matthew. 

(«)    Wallet,     (b)    money-box     (emblems    of   office  of   tax- 
gatherer);    (,)  battle-axe  (martyred  by  an  axe). 

.SV.  Matthias  (patron  saint  of  Carpenters),  said  to 
have  been  elected  in  the  place  ol  Judas 
Iscariot. 

(a)  Sword;  (h]  battle   or   woodman's   axe  :   (i)  lance.      He 
was  stoned  and  beheaded  by  the  Jews  in  Judea. 


Crucified   head   downwards   by 


.SV.  Peter  (Simon). 
Nero. 
((()   Key  or  two  keys  (allusion  to  Christ   saying,    "  I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ") ; 
(b)  a  fish  ("  Feed  my  sheep  "). 

.SV.  Pllilip. 

{a)  A  cross;  (/')  long  staff,  sometimes  with  a  cross  shaped 
as  a  T  at  the  top  (crucified  at  Hierapolis  head  down- 
wards) ;  (<■)  basket  of  bread,  {d)  two  or  three  loaves 
(Christ  when  feeding  the  starving  multitude  said  to 
Philip  :  "  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that  these  may 
eat?"). 

St.  Simon  (Zelotes). 

(rt)  Saw  (martyred  at  Babylon,  sawn  in  two)  ;  (/')  fish  or 
two  fish  :   (()  oar. 

.SV.  Thomas  (patron  saint  of  Architects  and  Builders). 
[a)  Spear,  {b)  lance  (referring  to  his  martyrdom  at  Melia- 
pur  or  Edessa)  ;  (i)  builder's  rule  (reference  to  the 
legend  of  Christ  sending  him  to  Gondoforus,  King  of 
the  Indies,  to  build  a  palace — real  and  spiritual — which 
the  king  required)  ;  (d)  a  girdle  (as  he  doubted  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  so  he  doubted  the  death  of  the 
Virgin  ;  she  appeared  to  him  in  glory,  and  gave  him 
her  girdle). 

Christ  (the  Master  spoon). 

Holds  in  the  left  hand  an  oib  and  cross,  symbolic  of  the 
world  and  man's  redemption,  with  the  right  hand 
uplifted  in  blessing. 

I  wish  to  lecord  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Walter  Willson,  of 
King  Street,  for  allowing  me  to  inspect  the  many  fine 
specimens  of  spoons  which  pass  through  his  hands, 
and  to  Mrs.  Cripps  for  kindly  permitting  nie  to  utilise 
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■j^ 


St.  A-n^rctd      St.'BartUotomcu;' 


St,  lames 


St.  lamcfi 


St.JoVin         St.Jiulc 


St  .'Ntatxkias    St  .MattVictu 


Master  S-poon 


St.  Simma         St .  Thunnas . 

lAotcS 


the  diagrammatic  plate  in  Crippsi  Old  English  Plate,  reference,  I  am  indebted  to  that  magnificent  work, 
of  the  Goldsmiths'  1626  set,  upon  which  the  present  History  of  Eng/ish  Plate,  by  C.  J.  Jackson,  and 
illustration   is  based.       Among  the   many  books  of         Symbo/ism  of  the  Saints,   by  Rev.  1'.  U.  Ditchfieid. 
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Old  Porcelain  and  Pottery  Cupids 


By  Kate  Villiers  CliTe 


PORt'ELAlN  and  pottery  cupids  some  years  ago 
were  to  be  found  in  most  dealers'  shops,  and  could  often 
be  bought  quite  cheaply.  Now  it  is  a  very  different 
matter,  and  even  if,  after  a  long  search,  you  do  light 
on  one,  the  price  of  it  is  usually  excessive.  He  is 
generally  such  a  ?WT  small  person,  and  costs  such  a 
'<'t'>y  big  price,  that  sometimes  he  is  literally  worth  his 
weight  in  gold.  Of  the  numerous  modern  copies  now 
on  the  market  I  will  scarcely  speak,  as  they  are  so  very 
palpable.  But  one  strange  fact  I  would  like  just  to 
mention — the  older  (therefore  more  genuine)  he  is,  the 
more  youthful  his  appearance  ;  the  more  modern  he  is, 
the  more  precocious  and  aged  does  he  look.  It  is  a 
strange  fact,  but  a  very  good  test  to  apply,  and  one  that 
will  always  guide  you  aright.  I  suppose,  even  in  common 
clay,  this  fascinating  little  boy  appeals  strangely  to  all 
our  hearts,  as  he  always  has  been  (and,  I  fancy,  always 
will  be,  much  sought  after.  1  think  1  am  correct  in 
saying  that  all  the  potteries  produced  cupids,  although 
personally  I  have  never  come  across  one  made  bj'  the 
Swansea  factory :  but  that  is  not  astonishing,  as  Swansea 


did-not  make  figures.  Chelsea,  Bow,  and  Chelsea-Derby 
are  answerable  for  the  greater  number  of  cupids  one 
meets  with,  and  may  be  said  almost  to  specialise  in  them. 
The  first  one  on  No.  i.  is  a  Longton  Hall  example,  and 
a  very  rare  one  it  is.  As  doubtless  my  readers  know, 
Longton  Hall  produced  few  figures,  and  when  one  does 
meet  with  one,  it  is  of  considerable  value.  This  speci- 
men was  kindly  lent  me  to  photograph  by  the  Taunton 
Museum,  and  I  have  never  met  with  another.  The 
modelling  is  very  Bow-like,  but  many  things  proclaim  it 
without  doubt  to  be  a  Longton  Hall  piece.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  too  heavy  for  Bow,  and  for  another,  the  base 
is  far  too  solid.  Also,  the  red  on  the  cheeks  and  flesh- 
tints  of  the  limbs  are  far  too  deep  in  colour  to  ha\e 
been  applied  at  any  other  factory.  Above  all,  some  of 
the  minute  flowers  on  the  base  are  of  that  strange  cobalt 
shade  of  blue  so  well  known  as  "  Longton  blue  "  or 
"  Littler's  blue."  On  this  plate  is  also  illustrated  a  pair 
of  the  best  Bow  cupids  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  both 
marked  with  the  anchor  and  dagger,  and  it  is  the  mark 
one  might  expect  to  find  on  a  pair  of  figures  like  these. 
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No.    I. — A    LONGTON    IIAI.L    AND   TWO    BOW    CIPIDS 
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No.  III. — i;roui'   of    thirteen   cupids 


No.    IV.— TWO     BRISTOL    CUPIDS    AND    A     Pl.YMOlTH     CUI'II) 
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The  paste  is  very 
soft,  and  in  every 
respect  they  are 
Bow  of  the  best 
period.     Some 
experts  say,  how 
you  can  distin- 
1,'uish  a  Bow  cu- 
pid  from  a  Chel- 
sea cupid  is,  the 
Bow  b  o  y  w  i  1 1 
carry  his  basket 
on  his  arm  by 
his  side  (as  they 
are   doing   in 
No.  i. ),  while  his 
Chelsea  brother 
holds  his  in 
front  of  him, 
with  one  or  both 
hands  beneath 
it.      Perhaps  it 
may  be  a  slight 
guide,    bu  t   I 
have  so  oft  en 
found  it  at  fault 
that  it  is  as  well 
to  look  for  other 
differences.  The 
Bow  boy  is  often 
less  well  model- 
led and  less  well 
proportioned 
than  the  Chelsea 
boy.    His  joints  are  big  and  clumsy,  and  his  arms  usually 
much  too  long.     He  is  also  a  taller,  more  angular  figure, 
and  has  not  the  chubby,  infantine  charm  of  the  Chelsea  or 
Chelsea-Derby  "bare  boy."     His  hair  is  also  far  deeper 
in  colour.      Cupids  sometimes  carry  other  things  besides 
baskets  of  flowers  ;  and  I  once  saw  a  Chelsea  specimen 
with  a  nest  of  birds  in  his  hand.    One  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully modelled  cupids  I  have  ever  seen  1  came  across  in 
a  Bristol  dealer's  shop  a  few  months  ago,  and  only  wish 
I  could  illustrate  it  in  this  article.      It  was  of  the  very 
finest  Derby  biscuit,  and  the  little  fellow  was  seated  on  a 
tree-stump  fondling  a  dog.    Strange  to  say,  he  possessed 
his  wings  ;  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that, 
except  in  continental  specimens,  he  is  always  (or  nearly 
always)  deprived  of  his  means  of  flight.     This  charming 
cupid  was  marked  with  an  impressed  crescent  and  cross- 
swords,  and  the  number  213.      I  met  with  an  absolutely 
unique   pair  of  cupids  just   recently.     They   were   the 
figures  of  Spring  and  Autumn,  which  we  all   know  so 
well,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  is  saying  they  were  Leeds. 
They  were  very  light  in  weight,  stood  on  square  base  with 
chocolate  line,  and  had  the  bluish  glaze.     The  strange 
part  was,  although  so  fully  dressed   icupid,   as  a  rule, 
scorns  to  wear  more  than  a  wreath  and  the  most  scanty 
of  drapery),  each  had  a  most  delightful  pair  of  wings. 
No.   ii.   shows  a  typical  pair  of  Chelsea  boys.     They 


No.    II.  — A    PAIR    OF    CHELSEA    CUPIDS 


have  no  colour 
about  them,  ex- 
cept for  sprays 
of  gold  flower 
o  n  their  chests 
and  a  little  gild- 
ing on  the  bas- 
kets. My  read- 
ers will  notice 
how  very  plump 
these  little  gen- 
tlemen are  com- 
pared  to  their 
Bow  brothers  ; 
but  this  shows 
more  markedly 
when  you  see 
them  "in  the 
flesh,"  as  it  were, 
than  from  a 
photo. 

No.  iii.  is  of  a 
group  ot  thir- 
t  e  e  n   ''bare 
boys."     On  the 
top  row,  all  ex- 
cept the  centre 
figure  are  Chel- 
sea-Derby. One 
meets  with  more 
of  these  than  any 
other  cupids,  as, 
being  of  a  later 
date,    there  are 
more  in  existence  still.    Even  they  are  getting  hard  to  find. 
His  distinguishing  marks  are  the  \ivid  green  ground  he 
always  stands  on,  and  the  almost  too  brilliant  colouring 
of  him  generally.     The  faint,   limpid  tints  of  the  pure 
Chelsea  boy  are   quite  different.      One  has  not  got  to 
look  far  for  the   reason  of  this  great  difference.     The 
Chelsea  paste  was  so  soft  that  the  colours  applied  liter- 
ally sank  in  and  became  part  of  it. (hence  that  mellow- 
effect),   while  the  'Chelsea-Derby  boy  is  made  of  very 
much  harder  paste,  and  therefore  would  make  this  pro- 
cess of  absorption  impossible.     The  pure  Chelsea  cupid 
has  hair  of  pale  straw  colour  and  sometimes  dove  colour, 
while  his  more  modern  brother  has  an  almost  red  head, 
or,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  "chestnut."     The  two  centre 
figures  in  the  bottom  row  are  the  one  Bow  and  the  other 
Chelsea.      This   photo    shows   well   what    I    mentioned 
before  about  the  angular  limbs  of  a  Bow  example,  when 
you  see  him  in  close  proximity  to  his  plump,  infantine 
relation. 

Perhaps  the  finest  specimens  illustrated  in  my  article 
are  those  shown  in  No.  iv.  The  centre  figure  and  one 
with  bird  in  his  hand  are  of  the  finest  quality  Bristol. 
The  former  was  at  one  time  in  the  celebrated  Trapnell 
collection.  Their  charm  and  beauty  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated.  Their  colouring  is  brilliant,  and  yet  delicate 
to  a  degree.    Needless  to  say,  the  paste  is  very  hard,  like 
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No.    VI.  — A    LEEDS   CUPID   AND   TWO   PROBAIil.Y    BY    ENOCH    WOOD 


all  Bristol  porcelain.  The  third  figure  is  also  "hard,"  and 
was  made  at  the  celebrated  Plymouth  works.  Bristol  and 
Plymouth  cupids  are  of  much  more  value  and  much  harder 
to  find  than  those  of  Chelsea,  Bow,  and  Chelsea-Derby. 

No.  V.  is  of  an  early  Chelsea  boy  clothed  in  nothing 
but  garlands  of  tiny  flowers.  He  has  a  diminutive  posy 
of  flowers  in  his  hand.  His  hair  is  dove  colour,  and  his 
flesh-tints  rather  high  in  tone. 

It  is  not  all  of  us  that  can  afford  to  collect  the  fine 
porcelain  messengers  of  love,  so  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tions to  his  humbler  (but  none  the  less  charming)  brother, 
the  pottery  cupid.  Many  of  these  have  the  bocage  back- 
ground, and  seem  generally  to  copy  Chelsea  models  more 
than  any  other  specimens. 

Leeds  produced  a  good  many  cupids,  and  the  centre 
figure  in  No.  vi.  is  without  doubt  from  this  factory.  The 
little  gentlemen  on  each  side  of  him  were  probably  made 
by  the  celebrated  Enoch  Wood.  So  fine  are  they  that 
they  almost  look  like  the  handiwork  of  the  earlier  and 
still  greater  potter,  Ralph  Wood,  but  the  colouring  is  not 
quite  like  those  greens  and  yellows  his  heart  so  loved. 

No.  vii.  depicts  a  very  uncommon  cupid.  He  is  large 
in  size,  and  was  made  by  the  potters  Wood  and  Caldwell. 
I  have  seen  his  twin  brother  marked  with  their  name. 
Seldom  were  cupids  used   for  anything  but  ornaments 


pure  and  simple,  but  the  large  lily  this  little  gentleman 
has  in  his  arms  is  evidently  intended  to  hold  flowers. 
I  saw  a  rare  pottery  cupid  not  long  since  which  was 
more  quaint  than  beautiful.  He  was  riding  on  a  very 
brilliantly  painted  dolphin,  and  held  a  cockle-shell  in 
front  of  him.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  was  Wedg- 
wood, and  he  stood  on  the  mottled  base  which  is  such 
a  characteristic  of  Wedgwood's  figures. 

My  last  photo  (No.  viii.)  is  of  a  Leeds  cupid.  He 
does  not  wear  even  garlands  of  flowers,  and  is  very  soft 
and  low  in  colouring.  He  carries  a  single  daisy  in  his 
hand,  and  his  scanty  drapery  is  green  and  grey  in  colour. 

Sad  to  say,  many  of  the  genuine  models  have  suffered 
from  the  hand  of  time  and  are  often  badly  broken. 
Before  buying  one,  it  is  always  wise  to  examine  carefully, 
and,  above  all,  look  well  to  see  if  at  any  time  the  head 
has  been  off.  Nei'er  trust  a  cupid  with  a  painted  ribbon 
round  his  neck.  You  may  be  sure  he  never  wears  a 
thread  more  clothing  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
certainly  none  round  his  throat,  unless  it  is  to  hide  a  tell- 
tale scar.  I  envy  any  of  my  readers  who  start  out  in 
pursuit  of  this  ever-elusive  little  boy.  He  will  be  hard 
to  find,  and  many  pitfalls  will  be  in  the  way,  but  when 
once  you  capture  him,  he  will  repay  you  amply  for  all 
your  trouble  and  be  a  joy  to  you  for  all  time. 
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Some  Notes  on  Eighteenth  Century  English  Furniture 
Part  I.  By  FredericR  Litchfield 


The  eij;hteenth  century  is  a  very  important  and 
very  interesting  period  in  the  history  and  development 
of  taste  and  style  in  English  furniture,  because  it  em- 
braces the  careers  of  three  architects  who  exercised  a 
dominating  influence  upon  the  interior  decoration  and 
furnishing  of  their  time,  and  we  have  numerous  examples 
of  the  ornament  in  plaster,  woodwork,  and  of  furniture, 
which  was  manufactured  either  directly  from  their  draw- 
ings or  from  the  designs  of  more  or  less  famous  craftsmen 
who  worked  under  their  influence. 

The  long  career  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  nearing 


Its  end— he  died  at  a  great  age  in  1723 — but  that  his 
influence  survived  we  can  see  by  a  comparison  of  the 
details  of  ornament  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  also  in  the 
chimney-pieces  and  architraves  of  some  of  his  old  houses, 
with  the  work  of  Kent,  which  we  are  now  about  to  con- 
sider. At  this  time  Sir  James  Vanbrugh  was  building 
Blenheim  Palace  for  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and 
although  1  liave  no  proof  that  he  affected  furniture,  the 
lines  of  his  ornament  were  doubtless  repeated  and 
adapted  to  the  pier  tables  and  mirrors  of  his  day.  .^ 
much  less  known  man,  James  Gibbs,   has  left  us  some 
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designs  for  mirror  frames  which  we  now  recognise  as 
Queen  Anne  or  early  Georgian.  The  chief  influence, 
however,  upon  eighteenth-century  furniture  was,  I  take 
it,  exercised  by  William  Kent,  Sir  William  Chambers, 
and  Robert  Adam,  the  last  and  first  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  Chambers. 

William  Kent,  born  in  1684,  started  life  as  a  carriage 
painter,  and  came  into  notice  first  as  a  landscape  garden 
designer,  but  later,  having  secured  the  patronage  and 
also  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Burlington  (for  this  noble- 
man himself  was  a  capable  amateur  designer),  developed 
as  an  architect,  and  became  the  fashion. 

Kent,  with  Lord  Burlington's  assistance,  visited  Italy 
in  1730,  and,  adapting  the  designs  of  Palladio,  built, 
amongst  others,  Chiswick  House,  Holkham,  and  Devon- 
shire House,  and  designed  the  furniture  for  the  first- 
named  mansion,  if  not  for  the  latter,  and  for  many  others 
of  the  nobility.  He  was  consulted  by  the  ladies  of  the 
court  and  of  society  of  his  day  with  regard  to  their 
dresses  and  many  details  of  fashion,  and  became  a  per- 
sonage of  much  influence  and  distinction.  The  Horse 
(Hiards  in  Whitehall  was  built  from  his  designs,  and  as 
its  neighbour,  the  .-Admiralty,  was  designed  by  Robert 
Adam,  we  can  compare  the  work  of  two  contemporaries 
who  both  designed  furniture. 

Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  have  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  some  of  the  furniture  of  Kent's  design 
which  is  at  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  having 
been  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  while  his  house  is 
given  up  to  war-work,  and  two  of  my  illustrations  are 
from  photographs  taken  from  this  exhibit.  This  furniture 
was  removed  from  Chiswick  to  Devonshire  House  when 
the  former  place  was  given  up  as  a  residence.  When 
the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire  died  in  1858,  the  title, 
failing  a  direct  heir,  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington, 
who  became  the  seventh  Duke.  We  can,  therefore, 
trace  the  work  of  Kent  from  its  original  home.  The  fine 
iron  gates  now  ornamenting  the  Piccadilly  front  of 
Devonshire  House  were  also  removed  from  Chiswick, 
but  at  a  later  date.  From  the  illustrations  given,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Kent's  style  was  heavy  and  somewhat 
cumbersome,  having  considerable  merit,  but  lacking  the 
elegance  of  Chippendale's  best  period,  and  quite  distinct 
from  the  more  rococo  designs  of  that  famous  craftsman's 
later  work,  when  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the  pre- 
vailing P'rench  fashion.  .A  favourite  ornament  of  Kent's 
arm-chairs  was  to  finish  the  curve  of  the  arm  in  the  form 
of  an  eagle's  head,  the  beak  turned  inwards  to  the  neck  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  set  of  these  chairs  at  Chatsworth, 
this  part  of  the  chair,  with  the  plumage  of  the  birds' 
necks  carved  in  relief,  has  been  gilt.  Some  of  his  pier 
tables  have  this  eagle-head  ornament  introduced  into  the 
upper  parts  of  the  legs,  as  in  our  illustration.  He  designed 
a  great  number  of  these  pier  or  console  tables,  many  of 
them  made  to  support  slabs  of  rare  Italian  marbles,  and 
also  of  scagliola,  a  composition  ornament  of  marble 
mosaic  work,  which  about  this  time  was,  with  the  marbles, 
brought  from  Italy  by  wealthy  travellers.  The  table 
part  was  composed  of  heavy  scrolls  with  foliage,  or  with 
sphinxes,  eagles,  or  winged  lions.     His  bookcases  have 


pilasters  fluted  and  finished  with  Corinthian  caps,  the 
mouldings  on  the  door  panels  being  ornamented  with 
rather  heavy  scrolls  at  the  corners.  Brackets  for  the 
wall  to  hold  busts  were  also  a  feature  of  his  design,  and 
at  Chiswick  House  there  is  in  several  of  the  rooms  a  good 
deal  of  rather  massive  plaster  ornament  executed  at  the 
time  the  house  was  built,  and  forming  the  permanent 
decoration  of  the  apartment.  The  illustration  of  the 
carved  and  gilt  mirror,  made  for  the  Prince  of  Wales 
about  1743,  in  the  \'ictoria  and  .Albert  Museum,  is  a 
typical  Kent  design. 

A  good  deal  of  his  furniture  was  designed  for  being 
entirely  gilt,  the  framework  of  the  chairs  and  sofas, 
arms  and  legs,  being  gilded,  and  the  backs  and  seats 
upholstered  with  tapestry,  needlework,  or  embossed 
leather. 

In  Devonshire  House  the  walls  of  the  back  drawing- 
room  are  decorated  with  fixed  ornamental  frames  as 
part  of  the  decoration,  and  these  have  been  filled  with 
some  very  fine  paintings  by  old  masters  of  the  Flemish 
school.  His  ceilings  and  cornices  are,  as  a  rule,  rather 
too  massive  for  the  size  of  the  apartment.  There  is  no 
mistaking  a  "  Kent  "  style  of  decoration.  The  time  of 
his  best  work  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  from  about 
1730  to   1745. 

Sir  William  Chambers,  born  somewhat  later  than 
Kent  (1726),  also  exercised  a  considerable  influence  upon 
the  design  of  eighteenth  -  century  furniture.  In  1757, 
after  a  journey  in  the  East,  he  published  Designs  for 
Chinese  Buildings,  and  became  the  vogue  for  decorations 
and  furniture  of  a  Chinese  character.  Every  collector 
of  English  furniture  knows  the  Chinese  style  of  Chippen- 
dale, which  was  the  direct  result  of  this  influence — the 
rococo  mirrors  having  a  pagoda  on  the  top,  a  Chinaman 
holding  an  umbrella,  peculiar  exotic  birds,  carved  rock- 
work  and  dripping  water,  which  are  part  of  the  composi- 
tions of  a  characteristic  Chippendale  mirror  frame.  The 
chairs  with  Chinese  trellis  backs,  finishing  at  the  top 
with  a  pagoda-like  ornament,  are  features  of  the  Chinese 
Chippendale. 

Lacquer-work  imported  from.  China,  but  copied  in 
Holland,  and  also  made  in  England  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  consisting  of  cabinets,  bureau  bookcases, 
screens,  tables,  and  occasional  pieces,  were  all  the  result 
of  this  craze  for  things  Chinese.  The  wallpapers  of  the 
period,  either  imported  from  the  East  or  made  here,  were 
used  in  the  decoration  of  ladies'  boudoirs  and  drawing- 
rooms,  to  carry  out  this  fashion  in  decoration.  Chambers 
designed  Somerset  House  much  later  in  the  century — 
about  1775 — when  the  fashion  for  rococo  design  was 
passing  in  favour  of  the  more  severe  lines  and  pseudo- 
classic  style  which,  under  the  dominating  influence  of 
Robert  .A.dam's  later  work,  came  as  a  reaction. 

In  an  article  on  "  Painted  Satinwood  "  which  appeared 
in  The  Connoissei;r  for  October,  1917,  I  discussed 
somewhat  fully  the  important  influence  upon  the  design 
of  the  furniture  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  this  distinguished  architect  undoubtedly  exercised, 
and  we  have  ample  evidence  from  his  own  drawings  (ot 
which  there  is  a  large  number  preserved  in  the   Hans 
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Sloane    Museumj    that,    under    his  direction,   style  and 
fashion  underwent  a  change. 

When  Adam  designed  the  house  of  his  client,  he  also 
made  the  drawings  for  the  interior  decoration,  the  furni- 
ture, the  carpets  and  curtains,  silver  and  plated  articles, 
the  candlesticks,  the  counterpanes,  and  every  conceivable 
item  of  decorative  equipment,  and  as  he  was  the  fashion 
from  about  1 760  until  his  death  in  1 792,  the  mark  which 
he  has  left  upon  the  design  of  our  eighteenth-century 
furniture  is  very  pronounced. 

The  style  of  Robert  Adam  and  his  brothers  is  so  well 
known  that  any  description  here  is  unnecessary.  \'ery 
shortly,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  Pompeian 
design  with  the  lines  adopted  by  the  French  Directoire 
period,  which  followed  the  style  known  as  Louis  Seize. 
The  panels  of  his  ceilings,  and  the  decoration  of 
the  painted  satinwood  designed  by  the  Adam  brothers, 
were  decorated  by  Angelica  Kaufifmann,  by  her  hus- 
band, Zucchi,  by  Cipriani,  Pergolesi,  and  others.  Italian 
craftsmen  inlaid  his  marble  chimney-pieces,  and  there 
are  many  notable  examples  of  this  decorative  treatment 
still  e.\tant  in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 

These  three  famous  architects,  .\dam,  Kent,  and 
Chambers,  stand  out  prominently  as  the  designers  of 
interior  decoration  and  furniture,  and  there  were  others 
whose  books  of  designs  and  drawings  are  available  for 
reference  in  our  public  libraries. 

Chesterfield  House  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Isaac 
Ware  about  this  time,  and,  we  know  from  Lord  Chester- 
field's published  letters,  was  occupied  by  him  in  1749,  and 


decorated  and  furnished  in  the  French  style — a  departure 
from  the  then  prevailing  taste,  which  was  a  good  deal 
criticised  at 'the  time. 

.Abraham  Swan,  who  in  1747  published  his  Designs 
in  Ariliitectiirc ;  James  Stuart,  who  decorated  Spencer 
House  ;  and  among  others  John  Carter,  J.  C.  Kraft,  and 
W.  Thomas,  P".  S..A.. ,  were  all  men  who  influenced  the 
designs  of  furniture  of  their  time,  and  were  more  or  less 
in  sympathy  with  Robert  Adam. 

Thk  Crafts.men. 

In  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  years  01  the  period  which 
we  are  considering,  the  Dutch  influence  which  had  come 
to  us  with  the  accession  of  William  III.,  and  which  had 
continued  during  the  short  reign  of  Queen  .Anne,  was 
pronounced.  The  cabriole  leg  ot  chairs  and  tables,  the 
inlaying  of  furniture  with  figures  of  birds  and  butterflies, 
flowers  and  scrolls,  we  can  recognise  as  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  the  wood  employed  was  to  a  great  extent  walnut,  with 
occasionally  rosewood  and  ebony.  The  pattern  in  mar- 
queterie,  familiarly  known  as  "  sea-weed,"  belongs  to  the 
(^lucen  .-Xnne  period,  slightly  stained  holly-wood  in  rather 
minute  scrolls  being  inlaid  in  panels  on  a  groundwork 
of  walnut-wood.  The  tall  clock-cases,  which  had  first 
appeared  in  the  declining  years  of  the  previous  century, 
gradually  assumed  more  ambitious  proportions,  the  swan- 
necked  pediment  replacing  the  plain  square  head  of  the 
William  and  Mary  period. 

Card-tables  became  more  fashionable,  the  writing-chair 
made  its  appearance,  and  a  kind  of  chair  with  railed 
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back  and  turned 
leg's,  slightly  pro- 
jecting towards 
their  lower  extre- 
mities, which  we 
know  as  the 
"  Windsor  "  chair, 
came  into  use,  and 
has  remained  a  per- 
manent favourite. 

Carved  and  gilt 
furniture  was  also 
fashionable.  T  h  c 
lacquer  cabinets 
which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned  as 
either  imported  or 
manufactured  here, 
were  made  to  stand 
upon  carved  and 
gilttablesorstands, 
the  carved  enrich- 
ment of  which  was 
somewhat  in  the 
late  Grinling  Gib- 
bons style  —  swags 
of  flowers,  cupids, 
and  scrolls.  'I"he 
mirror  frames,  the 
torcheres,  console 
tables,  and  other 
gilt  furniture,  such 
as  can  be  seen  at 
HamptonCourtl'a- 
lace,  are  of  this  time. 

As  the  century 
gets  into  its  second 
t|uarter,  we  have  the  ad\pnt  of  the  "  .\ge  of  Mahogany," 
and  in  considering  the  work  of  the  makers  of  English  furni- 
ture from  this  time,  it  will  be  chiefly  that  material  which 
we  shall  have  under  notice.  Satinwood  came  into  use 
much  later — say  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  century. 

I  have  given  precedence  to  the  architects  of  the  time, 
and  will  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  work  of  some 
of  the  famous  makers  of  furniture  which,  if  not  actually 
designed  by  the  architects,  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by 
them.  One  can  only  speculate  as  to  who  actually  carried 
out  Kent's  design  for  the  furniture  made  for  Lord  Bur- 
lington and  his  contemporaries,  but  surely  such  a  firm  as 
Gillow's  must  be  credited  with  a  good  deal  of  this  w^ork, 
although  the  general  impression  of  Gillow's  furniture  is 
lounded  upon  the  firm's  much  more  recent  productions. 

When  some  twenty-rive  or  twenty-six  years  ago  I  was 
collecting  materials  for  my  Illustrated  History  of  Furni- 
ture, first  published  in  1892,  Mr.  Clarke,  then  the  senior 
partner  of  Gillow's,  allowed  me  access  to  their  old  books 
and  records,  in  which  there  were  sketches  of  eighteenth- 
century  furniture,  and  I  remember  his  showing  me  aside- 
board  which  they  had  just  made  as  an  exact  reproduction 
of  its  prototype  of  a   hundred   years  previously.      This 
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famous  old  firm 
was  established 
in  Lancaster  in  the 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  although 
the  London  house 
in  OxfordStreet  was 
not  started  until 
I  765,  they  had 
carried  on  'an  ex- 
tensive business 
long  before  then. 
Good  "Spanish" 
mahogany,  as  it  was 
called,  they  impor- 
ted from  the  West 
Indies,  and  held  a 
special  charter 
under  which  they 
were  privileged  to 
export  rum  as  an 
equivalent.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  (iil- 
low's  were  most  pro- 
bably  the  makers 
of  the  best  maho- 
gany furniture  of 
Kent's  time. 

ThOM.as 

Cuiri'KMIAI.K. 

Thomas  Chip- 
pendale, whose 
name  has  become 
so  f  a  m  o  u  s  and 
whose  reputation 
has  probably 
greatly  exceeded  its  legitimate  bounds  by  giving  a  title 
to  almost  every  kind  of  mahogany  furniture  supposed  to 
have  been  made  during  the  fifty  years  which  formed  the 
middle  of  our  century,  is  said  to  have  grown  up  in  his 
father's  business,  that  of  a  frame-maker,  in  Worcestershire, 
and  to  have  established  himself  in  London  at  a  shop  in 
Conduit  Street  in  1749,  from  which,  some  four  years  later, 
he  removed  to  larger  premises  at  60,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
.\n  interesting  sidelight  is  thrown  upon  the  scope  and 
measure  01  his  business  by  an  account  of  a  fire  which 
occurred  in  1755,  3nd,  to  quote  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
of  April  5th  of  that  year,  "consumed  the  shop  wherein 
were  the  chests  of  twenty-two  workmen.  "  Inless  his 
staff  became  prodigiously  multiplied  after  this  time,  one 
can  only  think  that  the  very  large  proportion  of  so-called 
Chippendale  furniture,  even  if  made  during  his  time,  was 
the  work  of  his  lesser-known  contemporaries.  1  am  in- 
debted to  Miss  Constance  Simon,  the  author  of  English 
Furniture  Dcsig  tiers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  for  some 
information  about  this  famous  old  cabinet-maker.  He 
appears  to  ha\e  dissolved  partnership  with  a  Scotsman 
named  James  Rennie  in  1766,  and  to  have  died  in  1779, 
the   exact  date,   as  quoted    from  the  burial    register  of 
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St.  Martin's  Church 
November  13th. 

When  I  visited  Welbeck 
some  \-ears  ago,  Mr.  Richard 
Goulding,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's hbrarian,  was  good 
enough  to  lend  me  for  repro- 
duction an  original  bill  of 
Chippendale's  for  a  pair  of 
girandoles,  which  arc  in  one 
of  the  drawing-rooms,  and  a 
reproduction  by  photography 
of  this  interesting  document 
is  now  published  for  the  first 
time.  The  date  is  February 
2C)th,  1766. 

.Some  time  between  1766 
and  1 77 1  Chippendale  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  into  part- 
nership Thomas  Haig,  and 
the  style  and  title  of  the  firm 
became  Chippendale,  Haig 
X:  Co.  We  know  that  Chip- 
pendale had  made  a  good  deal 
of  tlie  furniture  for  Harewood 
House,  situated  halfway  be- 
tween Harrogate  and  Leeds, 
under  the  direction  of  Robert 
.Adam,  but  until  quite  re- 
cently I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  work  was 
done  before  Haig's  co- 
operation. 

In  a  bill  of  Chippendale's, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
St.  Oswald,  rendered  to  his 
ancestor.  Sir  Rowland  Winn, 
IJart.,  the  name  on  the  bill 
is  Thomas  Chippendale  only, 
and  the  date  of  the  first  item 
June  21st,  1766.  The  amount 
is  for  various  pieces  of  furni- 
ture supplied,  and  amounts 
to  /^i.5^i. 

Mr.  Percy  Macquoid,  in 
his  History  of  Furniture,  lias 
reproduced  by  photography  a  bill  of  some  ^6.000  odd, 
rendered  to  Edwin  Lascelles,  Esq.,  the  present  Lord 
Harewood's  ancestor,  by  Chippendale,  Haig  &  Co.,  and 
the  dates  of  the  various  items  run  from  1772  to  1773. 
The  account  includes  some  items  which,  without  such 
evidence,  would  hardly  have  been  attributed  to  Chippen- 
dale, but  they  give  us  additional  proof  that  he  worked  to 
order,  and  produced  furniture  somewhat  outside  his  ordi- 
nary "sphereofoperations."  Forinstance,  the  following:  — 

!2  rich  r.irverf  cabriole  armed  chairs,  gill,  in  Inir- 

nibheilgokl,coveredandfinishecIaslhcolhers  ;{;i2o  o  o 
2  sofas  richly  carved  to  match  the  chairs       -         -     64  o  o 
A  larse  circular  table  of  fine  yellow  satinwoo<l, 
with  antique  ornaments  curiously  inlaid  wiih 


0^ 


^ 


No.    IV.— CARVED    AMI    GIl.T    MIRROR    FRAME 
DESIGNBD    I!V    KENT   FOR   THE   PRINCE   OF    WALES, 
AFTERWARDS   GEORGE   III. 
VICTORIA  AND   ALBERT   MUSEUM 


varioui  other  fine  woods 
A  large  mirror  (no  mention  of  the  frame) 


60  o  o 
290  o  o 


.\  recent  acquisition  by 
the  N'ictoria  and  Albert 
Museum  gives  us  further 
evidence  that  Chippendale 
produced  furniture  of  a  very 
difterent  character  to  that 
with  which  he  is  generally 
credited.  .\  suite  of  bed- 
room furniture,  made  to  the 
order  of  David  C.arrick  for 
his  villa  at  Hampton,  is  of 
ivory-white  lacquered  wood, 
the  ornamentation  being 
similar  to  that  found  on  old 
Chinese  lacquer.  I  am  able 
to  give  two  illustrations  from 
this  suite,  which  is  of  great 
interest  as  Chippendale's 
work.  Not  only  is  the  whole 
suite,  includingthe  bedstead, 
on  view  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, but  in  a  glass  case  can 
be  seen  the  original  bill  by 
Chippendale  tS:  Haig.  The 
date  is  1 77 1. 

In  the  latest  edition  of  my 
History  of  Fin-niiiin-  I  have 
given  the  photographic  re- 
production of  portions  of  a 
long  detailed  account  ren- 
dered by  this  firm  to  Sir 
Richard  Frederick,  Bart., 
which  is  receipted  by 
"Thomas  Chippendale," 
probably  the  great  cabinet- 
maker's son,  in  1796.  This 
account  is  for  a  great  many 
very  ordinary  articles  ot 
household  furniture,  and  also 
for  upholstery  and  cabinet- 
work of  an  inexpensive  cha- 
r.icter.  It  is  curious  that  this 
account  bears  the  heading 
"Haig  &  Chippendale." 
which  seems  to  show  that 
Haig  became  senior  partner 
after  Thomas  Chippendale's  death  and  his  son's  succes- 
sion. In  the  Lom/on  Directory  for  1790-  S  the  name 
of  the  firm  is  thus  given  at  the  address  60,  St.  Martin's 
Lane.  In  1798  the  name  of  Thomas  Chippendale  only 
appears,  from  whicli  we  gather  that  Haig  either  died  or 
had  retired. 

Chippendale  published  the  first  edition  of  T/ie  Gciitlc- 
vian  and  Cabinet- Makers  Director  in  1754,  and  this  was 
followed  by  subsecjuent  editions.  The  third,  from  which 
1  have  gi\cn  numerous  reproductions  in  my  Historv. 
appeared  in  1762. 

It  is  probably  due  to  these  books  of  designs  that  Chip- 
pendale has  been  credited  with  so  much  work  that  could 
never  have  been  produced  by  his  limited  start'. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  more  tcchnicil  part  of  my 
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No.    v.— ARM-CHAIR   IN    RICH  SPANISH    MAHOGANY,   THE   EARLIER   WORK    OF   THOMAS   CHITPENDALE 
IN    THE   SIR   JOHN    SOANE    MUSEUM,    LINCOLN'S    INN    KIELDS 


subject.  Chippendale's  earlier  works  as  a  chair-maker 
have  the  heavier  Dutch  character,  which  is  exemplified  in 
the  well-known  arm-chair  in  the  Sir  John  Soane  Museum 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  (illustrated),  a  chair  for  which  the 
museum  once  possessed  the  original  bill,  and  which  was 
made  by  him  for  Sir  John. 

There  is  another  bill  of  Chippendale's  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  St.  Oswald  at  Nostell  Priory,  which  describes 
the  famous  library  table,  one  of  the  house  treasures,  and 
it  is  worth  quoting  in  full,  because  the  character  of  its 
ornamentation  is  such  as  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  Chip- 
pendale at  his  best,  and  which  differs  in  so  many  respects 
from  the  fret-cut  and  flimsy  work  which  is  so  often  called 
by  his  name  : — ■ 


To  a  Uirge  mahogany  Library  Table,  very  line  wood, 
with  doors  on  each  side  of  the  bottom  part,  and 
drawers  within  on  one  side,  and  partitions  on  the 
other,  with  terms  (pedestals)  to  ditto,  carved  and 
ornamented  with  lions'  heads  and  paws,  and  carved 
ovals  on  the  panels  of  the  doors    -         -         -     £12  to  o 

The  date  of  this  table  was  1757.  Its  value  at  the  present 
time  would  be  considerably  over  ^1,000. 

.A.fter  this  earlier  work  we  get  the  Chinese  period, 
which  I  have  already  noticed.  Then  there  is  a  so-called 
Gothic  affectation  of  his,  to  which  he  draws  special  atten- 
tion in  his  Director,  and  which  he  defends  against  his 
critics,  who  declared  it  to  be  impracticable. 

This  passing  craze  for  furniture  ot  Gothic  design  was 
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Riglitccufh    Century  Euglish    Furniture 

doubtless  influenced  to  some  extent  by  Horace  Walpole,  these  changes  in  his  style,  and  show  that  he  adapted  his 

prince  of  dileUanii,  who  built  and  furnished  Strawberry  work  to  the  prevailing  fashion  and  demand. 

Hill  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  a  designer  or  Some  evidence  of  Chippendale's  adaptations  of  the 
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No.    \I.— RETROlJl  ClIu.N    UK    AN    OKIiUNAl.    KILL    OF    CHIPPENDALE'; 


BY   PERMISSION   OF   THE   DUKE   OK    PORTLAND 


maker  named  Hallet  is  mentioned  in  his  correspondence. 
Writing  to  a  friend  a  description  of  "  Latimers  "  in 
July,  1/55,  he  says:  "The  house  has  undergone  Batty 
Langley's  discipline  ;  half  the  ornaments  are  his  bastard 
Gothic  and  half  Hallet's  mongrel  Chinese.  I  want  to 
write  over  the  doors  of  most  modern  edifices,  '  Repaired 
and  beautified  by  Langleyand  Hallet,  churchwardens.'" 
The  date  of  Chippendale's  Gothic  period  was  about 
1750,  and  that  of  his  Chinese  adaptations  some  five 
years  later. 

Chippendale  subsequently  adopted  the  more  rococo 
designs,  the  riband  patterns,  the  fanciful  bombu-fronted 
commodes,  and  mirrors  all  very  much  in  the  French 
style,  w^hich  had  during  the  last  ten  or  twehe  years  01 
his  life  become  the  vogue  in  England.  Some  illustrations 
from  his  book  which  I  am  able  to  give  will  demonstrate 


French  taste  is  afibrded  by  comparing  some  of  the  designs 
in  his  Director  with  the  drawings  of  Jules  Aurele  Meis- 
sonnier,  a  somewhat  celebrated  French  artist,  who  died 
in  1750,  but  whose  work  had  gained  much  favour  in 
France,  not  only  from  designs  of  furniture,  but  for 
numerous  accessories. 

I  have  seen  the  drawings  of  two  sofas,  one  by  Meisson- 
nier  and  one  which  must  have  been  executed  some 
twenty-five  years  later  by  Chippendale,  in  which  the 
only  difference  is  a  v'ariation  of  the  carved  ornament  of 
the  back. 

iNCE  .WD  Mayhew. 
If  a  firm  of  auctioneers  or  the  compiler  of  a  latalogur 
raisoiini  were  to  describe  some  so-called  Chippendale 
furniture   as   made  by    Ince  and  Mayhew,   they  would 
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probably  tend  to  decrease  the  selling  value  of  such  arti- 
cles, but  would  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  This  firm 
was  established  in  Broad  Street,   ( ".olden  Square,  some 


manufacture,  were,  with  ew  exceptions,  some  members 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  there  is  evidence  of  this  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  who  supported  the  publication  of  such 


jy^'^l^^fiwy^'.yi^nm  i^jyiiiy,»t  ^  1  ^v^r-'fin  '■  »  'n""^' 


No.    VII.  —  CORNER    CUPHO.i^RD   OF   LACQUERED  WOOD,    IVORY    WHITE   GROUND,    PART   OF   A   SUITE  OF 
DEDROOM    FURNlrURE    MADE    FOR    DAVID   GARRICK    BY    CHIPPENDALE  VICTORIA   AND   ALBERT    MUSEUM 


years  previous  to  1 760,  when  they  published  a  large  folio 
\olume  entitled  The  Universal  System  of  Household  Fur- 
niltire,  and  while  some  of  the  designs  are  like  those 
of  Chippendale,  there  are  many  others  which  are  not 
actually  like  his,  but  are  like  those  with  which  he  is 
usually  credited.  Some  of  the  chair  backs  are  almost 
identical  with  his,  and  rtiany  of  the  tables  and  cabinets 
are  ornamented  with  the  fretwork  which  is  so  often 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Chippendale. 

The  book  contains  three  hundred  designs  on  ninety- 
five  copper-plates,  and  their  business  must  have  been  a 
very  considerable  one.  They  appear  to  have  catered  for 
export  as  well  as  home  trade,  for  their  descriptions  are 
given  in  French  as  well  as  English.  I  shall  reproduce 
two  designs  from  this  book  in  the  second  part. 

There  were  several  other  makers  who  published  books 
of  their  designs  about  this  time.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  from  1750  to  1800  there  were  no  such  furnishing 
firms  as  Maple's,  Waring's,  or  the  various  stores,  and, 
moreover,  the  wealthy  plutocrat,  who  is  the  best  custo- 
mer of  such  firms,  had  not  arrived.  The  only  people 
who  took  an  interest  in  furniture  of  special  design  and 
style,    apart   from   those    immediately   occupied   in    the 


works  as  Chippendale's  Director,  and  later  of  Sheraton's 
Cabinet  Maker  and  Heppelwhite's  Guide.  Some  of  these 
books  are  preserved  to  us  for  reference  in  the  public 
libraries,  and  amongst  them  are  the  following  :  —  The 
Gentleman  and  Builders  Companion,  published  by  Wil- 
liam Jones  in  1739;  Workman's  Treasury  of  Desii;ns.  by 
Batty  Langley,  in  1739,  followed  by  a  second  edition  in 
1745.  Another  book  published  about  this  time,  the  title- 
page  of  which  bears  no  date,  was  issued  by  "The  Society 
of  Upholders  and  Cabinet  Makers,"  and  contained  one 
hundred  designs  of  furniture.  It  is  said  that  Chippen- 
dale was  at  one  time  a  member  of  this  Society,  but  severed 
his  connection  with  them  in  order  to  obtain  more  individ- 
uality for  his  own  work.  The  Gentlematt  and  Builders  A'^- 
/w/Zi^/j,  published  by  Hoppus,  in  1740;  Thomas  Johnson, 
carver,  in  Queen  Street,  Seven  Dials,  published  Tivei'^e 


Girandoles,  in  1755 


Robert  Manwaring's  Chairmaker's 


Guide,  containing  "200  approved  patterns  of  burjairs." 
toilets,  Cornishes  and  lanthorns, "  published  in  1 766  ;  Mat- 
thias Lock's  A'iftt'  Book  of  Pier  Frames,  Ovals,  Girandoles. 

■■'  The  phonetic  rendering  of  chaise  hergerl-,  a  French  arm- 
chair with  upholstered  sidei,  as  distinguished  from  a  faiilruil, 
which  had  the  arms  free. 
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Tables,  etc., 
pLiblished  in 
1769;  and 
Matthias  Dar- 
ley's  Designs. 
which  a  p  - 
peared  about 
the  same  time. 

Whc  re  one 
can  ide  nt  ify 
the  design  of  a 
chair  or  cabi- 
net with  that 
illustrated  in 
one  of  these 
old  books, 
there  is  docu- 
mentary evi- 
dence by  which 
to  make  a  cor- 
rect attribu- 
tion, butother- 
wise  it  must 
be  a  matter  of 
speculative 
opinion  as  to 
who  was  the 
maker  of  any 
particular  ex- 
ample. 

F  r  o  m  t  h  e 
drawings  re- 
produced in 
the  publica- 
tions just  enu- 
merated, there 
are  some 
peculi.iri  ties 

which  are  an  assistance  in  this  work  of  identification.  For 
instance,  Manwaring  is  said  to  have  introduced  a  crocheted 
little  bracket  connecting  the  front  legs  of  his  chairs  with 
the  seat,  and  also  to  have  favoured  a  rustic  design  in 
some  of  his  chairs.  Writers  on  the  subject  of  English 
furniture  have  stated  that  chairs  of  Manwaring's  make 
can  be  recognised  by  the  join  where  the  upright  "splat" 
meets  the  top  rail,  but  as  this  method  of  construction  is 
common  to  so  many  chairs,  I  very  much  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement.  It  is  also  said  that  he  was 
the  only  maker  who  combined  a  curved  back  with  a 
straight-sided  seat.  Johnsons  "creations"  were  weak 
and  flamboyant,  and  many  of  his  drawings  are  quite 
impracticable.  Copeland's  chairs  are  debased  Chippen- 
dale. Some  of  them  have  backs  with  intersecting  circles, 
which  are  fantastic  and  an  offence  against  the  canons  ot 


good  taste. 
Lock's  designs 
are  far  supe- 
rior, and  seem 
to  have  been 
inspired  partl\- 
by  Robert 
.V  d  a  ni ,  but 
with  some  of 
Chippendale's 
character.  .\t 
one  time  Lock 
appears  to 
have  been  in 
partnership 
withCopeland, 
for  the  public 
werecautioned 
HI  one  of  their 
publica  tions 
that  only  the 
genuine  de- 
signs of  Lock 
and  Copeland 
could  be 
obtained  at 
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No.    \'in.— IiKP;SSING    GLASS,    PAUT 
FURNITURE   BY   CHIPrENDALE 


OF    THK    DAVID    c;ARRUK    SUITE   OK 
VICTORIA   AND   ALBERT   MUSEUM 


Street,    the 

publishing 

ofifice  o  f  o  n  e 

R.  .Sayer.      In 

one  of  these 

publication  s 

Lock    gives 

details  of  the 

[)  a  )•  m  cuts 

made  to  his 

carvers,   anil 

some  pages  are  illustrated  with  rough  sketches.      By  the 

way,  he  is  said  to  be  the  only  chair-maker  of  his  time 

who  introduced  the  leg  turned  by  the  lathe. 

Batty  Langley's  work  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  Chippendale.  His  bookcases  with  quarrelled 
glass  doors  and  ornamented  pctliments  and  cornices  are 
of  exactly  similar  character,  anil  some  designs  attributed 
to  a  firm  named  Edwards  .X;  Darby,  including  hanging 
cabinets  and  bookcases,  have  also  some  of  the  ornamental 
details  found  in  Chippendale's  later  work. 

From  these  observations  it  must  be  evident  that  il  one 
studies  carefully  the  designs  of  Chippendale's  contempora- 
ries,the  conclusion  must  be  arrived  at  that  we  must  moreor 
less  adopt  "Chippendale  "  as  a  generic  term  rather  than 
pin  our  faith  to  the  piece  having  been  actually  produced  in 
his  workshop.  (Ts  be  conlinuej.) 
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A  Wine=glass  commemorating  a  Famous  Eighteenth=century 
Election  By  John  ShucRburgh  Risley 

Inscribed  drinking -glasses  commemorating 
fiercely  contested  parliamentary  elections  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  are  both  rare  and  interesting.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  used  at  all  elections, 
or  were  ever  very  numerous,  and,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  circumstances,  most  of  them  probably  perished  during 
the  turmoil  of  the  election  which  brought  them  into  being  ; 
and  even  where  las  occasionally  happened)  they  were 
produced  after  the  election  to  celebrate  victory  or  honour- 
able defeat,  there  was  no  long-continuing  sentiment,  such 
as  that  which  saved  so  many  Jacobite  glasses,  tending  to 
ensure  their  careful  preservation. 

In  the  case  of  strong  local  candidates,  a  few  of  these 
glasses  may,  no  doubt,  have  been  kept  as  mementos  by 
their  followers  long  after  the  issues  of  the  particular 
election  had  passed  into 
oblivion.  As  an  example, 
mention  may  be  made  of  the 
"  KnoUys  "  glasses,  usually 
dated  (1761),  and  inscribed 
'•Success  to  Sir  Francis 
Knollys,"  or  "Sir  Francis 
Knoll  ys  and  Liberty,"  in 
honourofSirFrancisKnollys 
of  Thame,  who  was  returned 
as  second  member  for  Read- 
ing in  George  1  I  I.'s  first 
Parliament,  some  examples 
of  which  glasses  have  of 
recent  years  been  found  in 
the  Reading  neighbourhood 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Thames 
valley. 

In  general,  however,  the 
electioneering  glass  was  a 
mere  thing  of  the  moment. 
There  would  be  another  elec- 
tion within  a  few  years  ;  very 
often  the  protagonist  of  the 
party  would  be  changed, 
and  if  there  were  any  elec- 
tioneering glasses  they  would 
need  a  new  eponymous  hero. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  give 
some  account  of  one  of  these 
glasses  which  has  recently 
come  to  light.  Itisofmore 
than  ordinary  interest,  since 
the  election  concerned  was 
notable,  even  in  the  days  of 
"  tumultuous  '■'  elections,  for 
the  extreme  violence  with 
which  it  was  contested,  its 
issue  in  a  double  return,  and 
the  subsequent  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  whilst  the 
fourcandidates  were  all  men  wenman   .\nd   das 


of  high  position  and  great  local  influence.  It  has  addi- 
tional interest  to  glass-collectors  in  having  some  bearing 
on  the  "Confederate  Hunt"  glass  recorded  by  Harts- 
horne  in  his  Old  English  Glasses  (p.  313,  footnote,. 

The  glass  has  an  unengraved  bowl  of  the  same  waisted 
type  as  that  of  the  "  Sir  I.  Pole  for  ever"  glass  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  stem  encloses  a  beautiful  corkscrew 
air  spiral,  and  on  the  foot  is  written  with  a  diamond,  in 
manuscript  characters,  "  Wenman  and  Dashwood  for 
ever" — evidently  the  amateur  work  of  an  ardent  politi- 
cal supporter,  and  not  executed  by  an  expert  engraver. 
There  can  have  been  very  few,  if  any,  other  glasses  thus 
inscribed,  and  its  survival  is  therefore  even  more  re- 
markable than  if  it  had  been  one  of  a  lirge  "  issue  of 
glasses  engraved  in  the  usual  method  with  the  party  cry. 

The  election  thus  com- 
memorated was  the  famous 
Oxford  county  election  of 
1754,  when  the  four  can- 
didates were  all  local  mag- 
nates, viz.,  Philip,  \'iscount 
Wenman  of  Tuam,  an  Irish 
peer  with  an  Oxfordshire 
seat  at  Thame  Park,  and 
Sir  James  Dashwood,  Bart., 
of  Kirtlington  Park  (for  the 
"  Old  Interest" ) ;  and 
"Thomas  Parker,  Esq., 
styled  \'iscount  Parker," 
the  eldest  son  and  heir  of 
the  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  of 
Shirburn  Castle,  and  Sir 
Edward  Turner,  Bart.,  of 
Ambrosden  Park  (for  the 
"  New  Interest "). 

Dunkin  (O.vfordshtJ-e,  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Hundreds  pf  Bullijigton 
and  Ploughley,  /S2j)  des- 
cribes the  opening  of  the 
campaign  as  follows  : — 
"  The  grand  contest  for  the 
representation  of  the  county 
was  ushered  in  by  the 
partisans  of  Sir  Edward 
Turner  and  Lord  Parker 
assembling  their  friends  on 
Monday  in  Whitsun  week 
(May  30th,  1753)  to  play  a 
grand  match  of  cricket,  and 
on  the  following  day  to  see 
a  main  of  cocks  and  a  game 
at  singlestick.  These  sports 
did  not  escape  the  animad- 
version of  their  opponents, 
who,  combining  them  with 
a  recent  offer  to  procure  the 
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con\ersion  of  the 
Derbyholds  into 
F"reeholds,  were 
apprehensive  of  its 
giving  the  new  can- 
didates a  popularity 
which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  old  mem- 
bers.* By  a  ruse  lie 
guerre  they  there- 
fore endeavoured  to 
excite  a  religious 
prejudice  against 
the  new  interest  by 
represen  ting  them 
as  partial  to  Juda- 
ism, some  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  hav- 
i  n  g  been  1  a  t  e  1  >■ 
made  in  Parliament 
to  procure  the  enact- 
ment o  t  a  1  a  w  in 
favour  of  the  J  ews. " 

A  strong  party  was  formed  in  Bicester  against  Sir 
Edward  Turner,  although  he  was  a  local  man  and  a  good 
friend  to  that  parish ;  and  Dunkin  quotes  the  following- 
paragraph  which  appeared  m  Jackson's  Oxford  Journal 
of  December  29th,  1753,  and  illustrates  the  political 
feeling  in  Bicester  some  months  even  before  the  election 
was  due  to  take  place: — "On  Friday  night  the  bells 
rang  and  all  day  on  Saturday  ;  and  at  night  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  celebrated  the  same  by  drinking  the 
health  of  Sir  James  Uashwood,  Lord  Harley,  and  the 
glorious  minority.  A  half-hogshead  of  ale  was  given  to 
the  populace,  who  were  numerous,  and  unanimous  in  their 
cries  of  '  Xo  Jews '  I  "  .\o  naturalisation  I  but  Wenman 
and  Dashwood  for  ever  !  '  and  were  just  returned  from 
a  bonfire  on  the  Market-hill,  from  a  procession  round 
the  town  with  the  effigy  of  a  Jew  whom  they  named  Ned. 
.\  Jew  was  also  lixed  in  the  middle  of  the  bonfire.  The 
whole  was  concluded  to  the  satisfactionof  everybody.  The 
illuminations  were  the  largest  ever  known  in  Bicester.'' 

I'he  Gent/enian'sA/agasine (or  August,  1755,  gives  "an 
Historical  Account  of  the  late  Election  of  Knights  of  the 
Shire  for  the  County  of  Oxford,''  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken  : — 

"The  Sheriff  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Blackall,  held  his  county 
court  for  the  election  at  the  usual  place  at  O.xford  on  the 
17th  of  April,  as  soon  as  possible  after  he  had  received 
the  writs.  The  candidates  were  Lord  Wenman  and  .Sir 
James  Dashwood  on  what  was  called  the  Old  Interest, 
and  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward  Turner  on  what  was 
called  the  New.  As  the  joint  candidates  on  each  side 
had  great  interest,  and  the  freeholders  were  very  numer- 
ous, it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  election  upon  a 
view.  A  poll  was  therefore  demanded,  which  conmienced 
immediately,  everything  having  been  before  prepared  for 
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*   These  were  Sir  James  Dashwood   and  Norreys  Bertie  of 
Weston-on-the-Green,  co.  Oxon. 


carrying  it  on,  and 
continued  with 
great  zeal,  animos- 
ity, and  tumult  till 
the  23rd.    .    .    . 

'  '  The  part  i  e  s 
were  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  the 
blues  and  the  yel- 
lows, the  blues  being 
in  the  Old  Interest 
and  the  yellows  in 
the  .New.    .    .    . 

"  This  election 
produced  a  spirit  of 
party  more  violent 
and  lasting  than 
has  been  known  for 
many  years,  and 
hurried  both  sides 
into  excesses  which 
must  always  be 
remembered  with 
regret.  On  the  day  ot  the  return  the  Yellows,  as  they 
were  called,  who  went  in  a  ca\alcade  from  the  '  Bear ' 
at  Oxford,  were  followed  by  a  tumultuous  rabble,  who 
became  every  moment  more  numerous  and  more  out- 
rageous, pelting  the  chariots  and  coaches  with  dirt  and 
stones,  hurting  many  of  the  gentlemen  and  covering 
the  carriages  and  horses  with  filth.  On  Magdalen  Bridge 
tliey  surrounded  a  post-chaise  in  which  was  Captain  Tur- 
ton  and  another  person,  crying  out,  over  icith  them, 
drown  them,  damn  them,  kill  them,  at  the  same  time 
taking  hold  of  the  wheels  and  traces  and  lifting  the 
carriage  up.  Among  others  in  this  mob  was  a  chimney- 
sweeper, who,  when  the  chaise  was  thus  stopped,  threw 
two  pebble-stones  at  it,  and  was  stooping  to  take  up 
a  third,  which  Turton  perceiving  drew  a  pistol  and  shot 
him  dead.  For  this  fact  lie  was  tried  on  the  17th  of 
last  month  and  acquitted.  The  mob  that  espoused  the 
Xew  Interest  were,  on  some  occasions,  not  less  tumultuous 
and  indecent.  Among  other  enormities,  they  got  into 
one  of  the  churches  at  Oxford,  and,  mounting  the  pulpit, 
drank  damnation  to  the  last  Idue  fiarson  who  preached  in 
that  Hue  pulpit:' 

The  poll  eventually  resulted  as  follows  :— Lord  Wenman, 
2,033  ;  Sir  James  Dashwood,  2,014  :  Lord  Parker,  1,919: 
Sir  Edward  Turner,  i,8go.  The  majority,  however, 
dwindled  into  such  insignificance  on  a  scrutiny,  that  the 
Sherirt"  considered  it  his  duty  to  make  a  double  return. 

Three  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament  -  one  from 
each  of  the  joint  candidates  and  one  from  the  gentlemen 
clergy  and  freeholders — all  coni])laining  of  an  undue  elec- 
tion and  double  return.  The  3rd  of  December  was 
appointed  for  the  hearing  of  the  matter  of  the  petitions 
and  the  return  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  and  counsel  for 
Lord  Wenman  and  Sir  James  Dashwood,  who  were  also 
counsel  for  the  gentlemen  clergy  and  freeholders,  were 
directed  to  proceed  first.  Lord  Parker  and  Sir  Edward 
Tinner  were  also  represented  by  counsel,  and  each  side 
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examined  numerous  witnesses.  "These  proceedings," 
says  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  "  took  up  more  than 
forty  compleat  days,  between  the  3rd  of  December  and 
the  23rd  March,  when  the  house  \oted  Lord  Parker  and 
Sir  Edward  Turner  duly  elected  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority. During  this  time  many  questions  were  debated 
with  great  heat  on  both  sides." 

This  election,  then,  created  unusual  excitement  and 
discussion,  not  confined  to  Oxfordshire,  and  the  echoes 
of  the  contest  had  not  passed  away  some  years  later  when 
the  "Confederate  Hunt"  glass  was  made  and  inscribed 
in  or  after  1758.  This  glass  is  described  by  Hartshorne 
as  "a  glass  of  the  cider  shape,  but  probably  for  bur- 
gundy, engraved  as  follows  : — 


Round  the  ;7'w— The  Confeder.'^te  Hunt. 
Wnis  Wynne.      Lady  Parramount. 


Lady 


BeloW' 


rt    o 


1754 
1755 
1756 

1757 
1758 


-Mifs  Mytton 
Mifs  Owen 
Mifs  Shakerly 
Mifs  Williams 
Mifs  Nelly  Owen 
Hark  Wenman  &   Dashwood 
Sr  Wat  &  the  Old   Interest 
for  Ever, 

On  the  opposite  side  is  an  heraldic  rose  and  natural  buds 
and  a  thistle." 

He  adds  {inter  alia)  the  following  remarks: — "The 
'Confederate  Hunt'  glass  seems  to  be  a  memorial  of 
five  years  of  the  club's  existence  under  the  auspices  of 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  M.P.  for  Denbigh  County, 
and  intended  also  to  record  the  names  of  three  famou'i 
hounds,  and  a  political  triumph  in  the  General  Election 
of  1754." 

Here  Mr.  Hartshorne  appears,  for  once,  to  have  been 
not  quite  happy  in  his  facts  or  inferences,  and  not  to  have 
followed  up  the  clues  furnished  by  the  glass  with  liis  cus- 
tomary painstaking  thoroughness.  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
Wynn,  the  third  baronet  (the  "  Glorious  Watkin  "  of  the 
well-known  "  Oxburgh  "  glass),  who  was  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  Jacobites  in  Parliament,  and  the 
leader  of  all  the  Tory  squires  of  North  Wales,  where  he 
was  long  known  as  "  the  Great  Sir  Watkin,"  was  "  M.P. 
for  Denbigh  County  '  from  1716  until  his  death,  as  the 
result  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  while  returning  from  hunting, 
in  1749.  His  son  and  heir,  bearing  the  same  names,  was 
only  born  in  that  year,  the  child  of  his  second  marriage 
in  the  preceding  year  with  Miss  Frances  Shakerley,  whom 
he  married,  according  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  "  at 
the  request  of  his  late  lady  under  her  hand." 

Consequently,  even  if  a  hunt  club  can  properly  be 
said  to  be  "under  the  auspices  "  of  a  small  boy  of  five 
to  nine  years  old,  it  was  not  from  1754  to  1758  under  the 
auspicesof  the  "M.P.  for  Denbigh  County,"  though  the 
little  Sir  Wat  attained  that  distinction  many  years  later, 

in  1774- 

Next  as  to  the  "  three  famous  hounds.'  It  is  possible 
that  a  pack  hunted  by  "Old  Interest  "  sportsmen  might. 


in  1758,  have  contained  a  couple  01  hounds  named  after 
the  heroes  of  the  Oxfordshire  election  of  1754  :  but 
"Hark"  is  not  a  likely  name  for  a  hound,  because 
that  word  comes  into  a  variety  of  hunting  cries  with  which 
the  huntsman  cheers  on  the  pack.  A  more  probable 
interpretation,  therefore,  of  "  Hark  Wenman  and  Dash- 
wood,"  especially  in  view  of  the  further  inscription  just 
below,  would  seem  to  be  that  it  was  a  political  part)-  cr\- 
couched,  as  would  not  be  inappropriate,  on  «hat  pur- 
ported to  be  a  sporting  glass,  in  the  form  of  a  hunting 
cry,  and  the  names  of  Wenman  and  Dashwood,  well- 
known  sturdy  fighters  in  the  Old  Interest,  were  used  as 
the  names  of  leading  hounds  might  be  used  in  the 
hunting-field. 

Lastly,  by  "a  political  triumph  in  the  General  Election 
of  1754,"  Mr.  Hartshorne  evidently  intended  to  explain 
the  concluding  part  of  the  inscription,  "  Sr  Wat  and  the 
Old  Interest  for  Ever."  But  to  what  political  triumph 
does  he  refer?  Not  that  of  "  Sr  Wat,"  for,  as  already 
seen,  no  Sir  Wat  was  concerned  in  the  elections  of  1754. 
Not  that  of  Wenman  and  Dashwood,  whose  triumph  in 
1754  was  short-lived.  Moreover,  had  Mr.  Hartshorne 
known  about  the  Oxfordshire  election,  he  would  certainly 
have  had  something  to  say  about  Wenman  and  Dash- 
wood, and  would  probably  not  have  remained  satisfied 
with  his  somewhat  pedestrian  explanation  concerning  the 
three  famous  hounds.  Nor,  in  conclusion,  could  he 
point  to  a  general  political  triumph  of  the  Old  Interest, 
for  the  elections  of  1754  went  generally  in  favour  of  the 
friends  of  the  late  Ministry,  and  Toryism  and  the  Old 
Interest  were  discomfited. 

The  suggestion  of  "  a  political  triumph  "  must  accord- 
ingly be  discarded,  and  the  solution  may  perhaps  be  that 
the  mention  of  Sir  Wat  "contrives  a  double  debt  to  pay," 
allusion  being  intended  both  to  the  past  but  unforgotten 
prestige  of  the  great  Sir  Wat  and  to  the  future  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  little  Sir  Wat  as  a  coming  champion  of 
the  Old  Interest. 

Finally,  it 'is  submitted  that  the  rose  and  thistle,  the 
very  names  of  the  lady  patronesses  (all  belonging  to  well- 
known  Jacobite  famihes,  which,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Mytton,  were  connected  with  the  family  of 
Williams  Wynn),  "Wenman  &  Dashwood,"  "  Sr  Wat 
and  the  Old  Interest,"  all  combine  strongly  to  suggest 
that  the  glass  was  more  concerned  with  politics  than  with 
sport,  and  possibly  it  commemorates,  under  the  innocent 
guise  of  a  hunt  club,  what  was  in  fact  a  political  "con- 
federacy" of  influential  Jacobite  families  similar  to  — 
perhaps  connected  with — the  famous  Cycle,  of  which,  as 
reconstituted  at  Wrexham  in  1723-4,  the  great  Sir  Watkin 
and  George  Shakerley  (father  of  the  "Lady  Parramount "; 
had  both  been  original  members.  [List  given  by  Harts- 
horne, p.  365.] 

But  whate\cr  the  real  character  of  the  Confederate 
Hunt  may  ha\e  been,  the  hunt  glass  is  of  extraordinary 
interest  in  the  present  connection  as  evidence  of  the  more 
than  passing  stir  made  by  the  hard-fought  Oxfordshire 
election  of  1754. 
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[77/t?  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  7vku  may  be  able  to  impart 
the  information  required  by  Cor  respondents. \ 


Unidentified  Painting  (No.   2S8). 

Dear  Sir, — This  picture  has  been  in  my  posses- 
sion for  many  years,  and  has  been  much  admired, 
particularly  for  its  sad  facial  expression.  I  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  trace  the  name  of  the  artist  who 
painted  it,  and  as  I  am  interested  in  so  doing,  per- 
haps some  one  of  The  Connoisseur  readers  may  be 
able  to  assist 
me  on  seeing 
this  photo- 
graph. 

Yours 
faithfully, 

Ben  Young. 

Unidentified 

Miniature 
(No.  283,  JULV 

Number). 

Dear  Sir, — 
Your  miniature 
is  obviously  a 
modern  and 
not  very  beauti- 
ful copy  of  the 
Portrait  of  a 
L  a  dy  (n  a  m  e 
unknown)  by 
the  well-known 
Viennese  art- 
ist, Heinrich 
F  r  i  e  d  r  i  c  h 
Fiiger,  from 
the  Figdor  col- 
lection, repro- 
duced on  plate 
xlix.  of  "  Por- 
trait Minia- 
tures," b  y  1  )r. 
^V  i  1 1  i  a  m  son, 
(The  Studio, 
MCMX.).     The  (2SS) 


original  is  a  smaller  replica  of  the  portrait  of  Elizabeth 
Wilhelmina  Louise,  Princess  of  \\'urtemberg,  in  the 
collection  of  H.M.  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg.  A  re- 
production of  the  last-named  miniature  can  be  found 
in  Vilhagen  und  Klasings  Monatsheft,  on  page  124  of 
the  September  number  of  1915,  and  in  Max  von 
Boehn's   Miniatures  and  Silhouettes  (F.  Bruckmann, 

A.-G.,  Mun- 
chen). 

A.  Staring 
(The  Hague, 
Holland). 

Unidentified 
Miniature 

(No  283, 
July 

Number). 

Dear  Sir, — 
I  have  just  seen 
in  the  July 
number  of  The 
Connoisseur 
a  miniature  of 
yours,  which  I 
at  once  recog- 
nised as  being 
similar  to  a/V;r- 
t rait  of  a  Lady, 
by  Heinrich 
Fried  rich  Fii- 
ger («/ra  17  90), 
reproduced  in 
colour  in  Dr. 
Williamson's 
"Portrait  Min- 
iatures" {The 
Studio,  1910). 
It  is  there  de- 
scribed as  an 
unknown  lady, 
but  I  afterwards 
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identified  her  as  being  Princess  Elizabeth  Wilhelmina 
Louise,  daughter  of  Eugene,  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg, 
wife  of  Francis  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  born  April  21st, 
1767,  died  February  i8th,  1790,  married  January  6th, 
1 788.  A  similar  miniature,  but  three-quarter  length, 
by  the  same  artist,  is  in  the  collection  of  King  Wil- 
helm  II.  of  VV'iirtemberg,  but  I  don't  suppose  we  shall 
see  it  for  a  year  or  two.  Vour  artist  "Mortaigne"  I 
can't  find,  and  he  is  not  in  J.  J.  Foster's  fine  book, 
Portrait  Miniatures,  British  and  Foreign.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  copyist. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely,  C.  Clarkson  Sh.wv 
(Captain),  The  Citadel  (Quebec). 

■  Unidentified  Portr.\it  (No.  287). 
De.vr  Sir, — It  is  certain  that  the  unidentified  por- 
trait No.  287,  in  the  September  number  of  The 
Connoisseur,  does  not  represent  Philip  Thicknesse, 
Lieutenant  -  Governor  of  Landguard  Fort.  Philip 
Thicknesse  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Thicknesse, 
Rector  of  Farthinghoe,  co.  Northampton,  and  his  wife 
Joyce,  daughter  of  Thomas  Blencowe,  and  niece  of 
Chief-Justice  Blencowe,  of  Marston.  Philip's  first 
cousin,  Ralph  Thicknesse,  was  born  in  1663  (see 
Burke's  Landed  Getitry),  whereas  the  subject  of  the 
portrait  lived  a  hundred  years  later.*  Also,  the 
armorial  bearings  seen  in  the  background  of  the 
second  print  are  quite  unlike  those  of  the  Thicknesse 
family,  which  are  : — .\rgent,  a  chevron  sable  fretty  or, 
in  chief  the  blade  of  a  scythe  azure,  and  a  canton  of 
the  first  for  difference.  The  arms  in  the  photo  are 
indistinct,  and  the  description  of  your  correspondent 
unintentionally  misleading  :  but  they  seem  more  likely 
to  be  the  arms  of  a  peer,  for,  with  but  few  e.\ceptions, 
peers  alone  have  the  right  to  add  supporters  to  their 
arms.  Now,  the  number  of  peers  who  bear  a  saltire 
is  limited,  and  this  charge,  in  conjunction  with  human 
figures  as  supporters,  brings  down  the  number  to  less 
than  half  a  dozen.  It  seems  to  me,  taking  all  these 
details  into  consideration,  that  the  original  portrait 
probably  represents  Charles  Eustace,  Esq.,  of  Roberts- 
town,  CO.  Kildare,  and  of  Corbally,  Queen's  County, 
Lieut. -General  in  the  Army,  who  married  in  1762  and 
died  in  1800.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Eustace,  of 
Robertstown,  having  become  the  male  representative 
of  the  family,  petitioned  the  Crown  that  his  right  to 
the  \'iscounty  of  Baltinglass  might  be  acknowledged. 
The  Attorney-General  reported  that  in  his  opinion 
the  petitioner  had  shown  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
right  to  the  dignity  in  case  the  attainder  created  by 
the  Act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  were  reversed.  The  arms 
of  the   claimant,  according   to  Burke,   were  : — Or,  a 


saltire  gules.  Supporters  :  Two  maids  with  wings. 
Motto:  "Cur  me  persequeris?  "  Remembering  that 
the  picture  has  been  restored,  the  first  letters  of  the 
motto,  CUR  me,  may  have  been  mistaken  by  your 
correspondent  for  fu  me.  I  seem  to  trace  the  outline 
of  the  pearls  of  the  Viscount's  coronet  in  the  photo- 
graph, but  with  the  shadows  and  the  touch ing-up  of 
the  restorer  one  might  imagine  many  things.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  later  artist,  probably  an  amateur, 
tried  to  change  the  lieut. -general  into  his  son  by 
painting  a  suit  of  clericals  over  the  original  picture. 

VV.  F.  John  Timrrei.l. 

J.  G.  Spohler. 
De.-\r  Sir,  —  Can    you    furnish   any   information 
regarding  the  life  and  works  of  an  artist  named  J.  G. 
Spohler?     From  the  style  of  his  painting  (in  oil),   I 
think  he  was  a  Dutchman. 

Yours  faithfully.  R.  G.M.i.ow  ay. 

"The  Smithy  Fold." 
Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish   me   with 


information  on  the  following  points  : 


The  locality 


Philip  Thicknesse  was  born  1719,  died  1792.— Editor. 


of  The  Smithy  Fold.  I  have  a  water-colour  drawing 
by,  I  believe,  F.  Stevens,  and,  judging  by  the  stone 
roofing  on  a  barn  and  some  cottages,  the  scene  may 
be  in  Gloucestershire  or  AVarwickshire.  Do  any  of 
your  readers  recognise  the  drawing?  2.  Miniature 
painter,  presumably  French,  named  Raynal.  This  is 
the  nearest  I  can  decipher  a  very  minute  signature  on 
miniatures  of  Josephine  and  Marie  Louise  (wives  of 
Napoleon)  in  my  possession. 

Yours,  etc.,  F.  A.  L. 

"The  Merry  Be.\glers." 
Sir, — In  regard  to  the  query  in  The  Connoisseur 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  men  in  Hall's  picture  of 
The  Merry  Beaglers,  I  am  able  to  inform  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Thos.  H  assail  Luman,  that  the  centre 
figure  represents,  as  he  surmises,  the  Rev.  Philip 
Honeywood,  of  Marie  Hall,  Esse.x,  and  the  other  two 
are  Mr.  Charles  Phelips  and  Tom  Pitts  (Mr.  Honey- 
wood's  old  servant  and  kennel  huntsman).  The  date 
is  about  1850. 

Yours  faithfully,  Charlotte  M.  Reid. 

"The  Merry  Beaglers." 
Dear  Slr, — The  Merry  Beaglers  is  a  print  from 
the  painting  presented  to  the  Rev.  Philip  Honywood 
(not  Honeywood)  about  1844.  The  centre  figure  is 
the  Rev.  P.  Honywood  :  the  left  figure  Charles 
Phelips,  Esq.,  of  Biggin,  Herts  ;  the  right  figure 
T.  Pitts,  the  huntsman.  The  hound  in  front  is 
"Tiffany";  the  white  hound  in  background  "  Rector"; 
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the  small  black  and  white  hound  in  group  ''  Bashful,'' 
walked  by  my  father,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  H, 
Grimston,  of  Pebmarsh  Rectory,  Esse.x.  The  Rev. 
P.  Honywood  and  T.  Pitts  are  btrried  side  by  side 
in  Wakes  Colne  churchyard,  Essex. 

Yours  faithfully,  A\'.  E.  Grimston. 

CrUCIKORM    SUNDI.A.L. 

Dear  Sir, — It  may  interest  Mr.  Maberly  Phillips, 
who  writes  on  this  subject  in  The  Connoisseur,  to 
know  that  a  recent  example  may  be  seen  in  the 
churchyard  at  Baslow,  Derbyshire.  It  is  mounted 
on  a  pedestal,  on  which  a  monumental  inscription  is 
cut.     The  whole  is  in  stone. 

Yours  faithfully,    Allen  Foxi.ev. 

Stained  Gl.\ss  by  Willement  (or  VVilmshurst). 
Dear  Sir, — They  were  two  different  men  ;  there 
are  also  two  books :  A  Concise'  Account  of  the 
Principal  Works  in  Stained  Glass  executed  /'v  Th. 
Willement  (London,  1840  :  printed  for  private  dis- 
tribution) ;  and  Notes  on  and  Representations  and 
Exhilntions  of  Painted  and  Stained  Glass,  120  coloured 
plates  and  letterpress,  by  Thomas  VVilmshurst,  whose 
son  I  knew. 

I  aai,  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

H.  Russell  Fricker. 

Sa.muel  Medley. 

Samuel  Medley,  the  painter,  was  born  on  March 
22nd,  1769,  and  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Baptist 
Minister,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Medley.  He  adopted 
painting  as  a  profession,  and  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Royal  Acadeuiy  in  1792,  The  Last  Supper. 
He  painted  several  religious  and  historical  subjects, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  portraiture,  and 
in  this  branch  of  his  work  he  gained  considerable 
reputation. 

Possibly   one   of  the   best   of  his   collective   works 


was  the  portrait  group  of  the  founders  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  which  now  hangs  in  the  large  hall 
of  the  Society  in  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 
Twenty-two  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  are 
included  in  this  excellent  piece  of  work.  This  paint- 
ing was  engraved  by  Nathaniel  Branwhite  in  1801. 
There  is  a  curious  history  attached  to  the  engraving 
of  Medley's  picture.  Edward  Jenner  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  group  when  it  was  first  painted,  for 
at  that  time  he  was  only  coming  into  notoriety.  It 
was  afterwards  decided  to  add  Jennet's  portrait  to 
the  group ;  and,  as  the  engraving  was  nearly  finished, 
it  became  necessary  for  Branwhite  to  insert  into  the 
plate  a  piece  of  copper  upon  which  Jenner  was 
represented. 

Amongst  other  of  Medley's  paintings  was  one  of 
his  lather,  and  two  representing  his  children  were 
exhibited  at  the  Winter  Exhibition,  Burlington 
Hou.se,   1887. 

In  1S05,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  he  gave 
up  painting  as  a  profession,  and  joined  the  Stock 
Exchange,  where  he  was  very  successful.  Medley 
was  a  very  active  man  outside  his  professional 
occupations.  He  was  a  member  of  a  large  Baptist 
community  in  London,  under  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Fox, 
with  whom,  Lord  Brougham  and  some  leading 
dissenters  of  education  and  position,  he  was  associated 
in  forming  University  College  in  1826.  He  resided 
the  latter  part  of  his  time  at  Chatham,  where  he  died 
August  loth,  1857,  and  was  buried  there. 

He  first  married  in  1792  Susannah,  a  daughter  of 
George  Bowley,  of  Bishopsgate  Street,  London,  and 
his  second  wife  was  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  John 
Smallshaw,  of  Liverpool,  who  he  married  in  1818. 

He  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters  by  his 
first  wife,  and  the  eldest,  Susannah,  married  Henry 
Thompson,  and  was  the  mother  of  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  the  eminent  surgeon. 

George  Beth  ell. 

Registrar  and  Librarian,  Medical  Society  of  London. 
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At  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  Mr.  Bonar  Law- 
announces  that  the  Luxury  Tax  will  not  be  introduced 

during  the  present  session.     One 
The  Luxury  Tax         ^^^^^  ^^^^   j^;^   ^^.jj,   p^^^.^   ^   p^^. 

lude  to  the  final  abandonment  of  an  ill-considered 
measure,  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  inflict  greater 
and  more  permanent  injuries  to  British  manufactures 
and  commerce  than  have  been  effected  by  German 


machinations  before  and  during  the  war.  The  argu- 
ments against  the  Bill  set  forth  in  The  Connoisseur 
have  now  been  supplemented  in  a  pamphlet  by  the 
Editor,  in  which  the  principles  underlying  the  measure 
are  exhaustively  examined.  This  publication  should 
still  prove  useful,  for  the  Bill  is  scotched  only,  not 
killed,  and  unless  its  opponents  persist  in  their  pro- 
paganda, the  measure  may  be  introduced  in  a  revised 
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form  during  the  next  session.  Now,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  no  amendments  to  the  elaborate 
and  complicated  schedules  of  the  Luxury  Tax  can 
make  it  acceptable  :  its  principles  are  fundamentally 
unsound.  It  must  be  ended,  not  mended,  and  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  announcing  the  postponement 
of  the  Bill,  paid  tribute  to  the  useful  work  done  by  the 
members  of  the  commission  appointed  to  consider  it : 
but  he  had  not  a  word  of  apology  or  thanks  for  the 
numerous  manufacturers  and  traders  who,  at  the  cost 
of  much  trouble  and  expense,  brought  before  the 
commission  the  facts  on  which  they  based  their  re- 
commendations. At  a  period  like  the  present,  when 
every  one  is  short-handed,  many  principals  called  up, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  with  their  leisure  fully 
occupied  by  either  volunteer  or  special  constabulary 
work,  the  inroads  into  their  time  caused  by  the  neces- 
sity of  closely  examining  the  details  of  the  proposed 
tax  and  endeavouring  to  prognosticate  how  it  would 
affect  their  businesses,  has  been  a  very  heavy  strain  on 
their  health  and  strength ;  and  so  long  as  the  threatened 
Hill  is  held  suspended  over  their  heads  like  the  sword 
of  Damocle.s,  this  strain  is  bound  to  continue.  Traders 
and  manufacturers,  unlike  Government  departments, 
are  bound  to  look  ahead  ;  new  lines  of  goods  must  be 
designed  and  their  production  and  sale  arranged  for 
months  before  they  are  offered  to  the  public.  If  the 
Lu.xury  Tax  is  to  be  persisted  in  despite  the  increasing 
volume  of  public  opinion  expressed  against  it,  then 
the  plans  of  thousands  of  traders  must  be  modified 
accordingly.  It  is  neither  fair  to  them,  nor  the  com- 
munity for  whom  they  have  to  cater,  to  leave  the 
matter  in  suspense,  and  we  strongly  recommend  all 
opponents  of  this  ill-advised  measure  to  continue 
their  agitation  against  it,  until  it  is  definitely  withdrawn 
bv  the  Ciovernment. 

The  foreign  element  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters,  and  Engravers  is 
gradually  becoming  smaller,  and  in 
the  present  display  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  it  is  almost  negligible.  The 
war,  of  course,  is  responsible  for  this,  and  one  may  hope 
that  at  the  time  the  next  exhibition  is  held  this  hindrance 
to  international  artistic  comity  will  have  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  continental  artists  be  represented  at  least 
as  strongly  as  in  the  past.  Among  English  artists  the 
portraitists  generally  contributed  the  best  work,  Mr. 
Strang,  Mr.  McEvoy,  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot,  Sir  John  Lavery, 
and  Mr.  Nicholson  all  being  strongly  represented  under 
this  category.  The  first-named  was  most  thorough!)- 
successful  in  his  least  ambitious  effort,  a  portrait  of 
His  Honour  Mr.  Justice  S.  King  Farlow,  a  little  hard  in 
the  handling,  but  firmly  drawn,  well  characterised,  and 
showing  a  judicious  restraint  in  colour.      Mis  Lady  in  the 
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Red  Hat  suftered   through   the  absence  of  this  charac- 
teristic, its  dignity  of  pose  and  plastic  feeling  failing  to 
atone  for  the  exuberance  and  want  of  unity  of  its  chromatic 
scheme.     The  artist's  Great  Mother—^  picture  represen- 
ting Charity  with  allegorical  figures  on  either  side — was 
wanting   in   explicitness    and   cohesion,    the    figures   im- 
perfectly co-ordinating  with  one  another.      Nevertheless, 
the  essay  was  to    be  welcomed    as  a  serious  and  well- 
meaning  attempt  to  restore  to  allegory  its  place  in  modern 
art.     That   it   was   not  wholly  successful    should  be    no 
discouragement  to  the  artist  from  making  another  endea- 
vour in  the  same  metier.     A  fine  failure  in  a  noble  and 
difficult  theme  is  often  better  than  complete  attainment 
of  something  more  commonplace  and  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment.   Mr.  McEvoy,  as  usual,  was  profusely  represented. 
Six  paintings,  and  sketches   in  oils  and  three  in  water- 
colours  gave  a  thoroughly  adequate  display  of  his  talent. 
The  only  example  among  them  affording  complete  enjoy- 
ment was  his  portrait  of  Major-General  E.  E.  Strickland, 
a  manly  and  well-characterised  likeness,  set  down  with 
strength  and  refinement.     Sketches  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and    Mr.    Birrell    were   recognisable,    but  confused   and 
clumsy  in  their  handling.      The   Red  Cross  portrait  of 
Miss  Henry  was  unconvincing,  the  lighting  of  the  figure 
appearing  to  have  no  relation  to  that  of  the  background, 
and  the   whole  picture  being  wanting  in  solidity.     The 
portrait  of  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Edwin  Montagu  was  better, 
because  less   nebulous  ;  while   the   water-colours  of  the 
Hon.    Lois   Sturt  and    The  Lady  Diana  Manners,   if 
slight,  attracted  by  reason  of  the  spontaneit\'  of  their 
handling.    A  contrast  to  Mr.  McEvoy's  work  was  afforded 
by  Mr.  William  Nicholson's  Le  Bonnet  Tricolour,  which, 
in  the  firmness  and  explicitness. of  its  draughtsmanship, 
recalled   the  work  of   Ingres.      Something,    too,    of  the 
French  painter's  pure  but  unemotional  colour  was  sug- 
gested in  the  cold  clarity  of  the  artist's  blues  and  whites. 
But  the  picture  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  clever  essay 
in  a  borrowed  style  rather  than  a  manifestation  of  the 
painter's  own  individuality.      For  this  reason  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's IVelsh  Landscape  was  preferable,  for,  though  only 
broadly  sketched    in,    it   was    vividly    surcharged    with 
emotion.    Mr.  Glyn  Philpot  is  always  a  scholarly  painter, 
and  his  picture  of  a  Boy  with  a  Spear  showed  him  at  the 
height    of    his    technical    accomplishment,    yet,    despite 
gracious  and  beautiful  colour  and  dulcet  tone,  it  left  one 
unmoved.     The  artist's  fondness  for  the  dress  of  bygone 
Iieriods  has  a  tendency  to  detract  from  the  interest  of  his 
work,  for  he  fails  to  revivif\'  the  past,  and  one  feels  that 
he  is  attracted  by  it  only  so  far  as  it  gives  him  attractive 
raiment   and   accessories   for  his  themes.     Hence  they 
come  under  the  category  of  costume  pictures.     Even  the 
modern  uniform  of  his  Italian  Soldier  failed  to  lift  it  out 
of  this  classification.     The  individuality  of  the  sitter  was 
less  interesting  than  the  deft  harmonising  of  his  blue-grey 
coat   against   the   marble    background,   and  his  portrait 
consequently    lacked    an    element    of  vitality.      Mr.    R. 
Anning  Bell's  Sleeping  Musician  belonged  to  the  same 
order  as  Mr.  Philpol's  two  works.      It  was  rich  and  well 
sustained   in   colour,   but,   except  that  the   subject   was 
attractixc,   there    was    no  special   reason   why  it    shouUl 
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have  been  painted.  Sir  John  Lavery  was  not  at  his  best 
in  Ladv  Evelyn  Hely- Hutchinson,  but  it  was  dexter- 
ously painted,  and  the  colour  -  scheme,  chiefly  in  blue 
and  brown,  handled  with  subtlety  and  distinction.  Before 
leaving  the  portraits,  one  should  note  Mr.  F.  Upton's 
virile  and  direct  portrait  of  Viscoitnt  Milner  and  Miss 
Clare  Sheridan's attracti\e  rendering oi Priscilla, Countess 
Annesley. 

Among  the  landscapes,  Mr.  Charles  Sims's  /"(3.r  afforded 
the  frame-work  of  a  romantic  picture  rather  than  a 
completed  work,  the  commonplaceness  and  artificial  look 
of  the  ugly  pool  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  composition 
failing  to  accord  with  the  wealth  of  beautiful  tangled 
greenery  surrounding  it.  Mr.  Harry  Morley  still  seems 
experimenting  in  the  manners  of  the  Italian  sixteenth- 
century  masters.  His  Lticina  showed  the  goddess  of 
child-birth  in  a  verdant  meadow  surrounded  by  a  multi- 
tude of  infants  disporting  themselves  on  the  grass,  a 
treatment  of  the  theme  recalling  Titian's  Worship  of 
Venus,  in  Madrid.  This  picture  and  the  same  artist's 
Bathers  were  both  characterised  by  refinement  and  deli- 
cacy, but  were  over  -  academic.  In  The  Patrol  Miss 
Ginerva  IngersoU  introduced  some  searchlights  effec- 
tively and  without  exaggeration  ;  Miss  Christabel  Denni- 
son's  Morning  Sun  was  well  lighted  and  cleverly  handled  ; 
and  Miss  Emily  Court's  Blue  and  Sih'er — a  study  of 
daisies  and  cornflowers,  marked  by  pleasing  colour — was 
crisply  touched  in.  The  Green  Pool  of  Mr.  James  Pryde 
compelled  attention.  It  was  a  melodrama  in  strong 
paint,  neither  lucid  nor  explicit,  but  vaguely  suggestive 
of  something  terrible.  Even  if  the  spectator  could  not 
make  out  the  subject  of  the  picture,  he  felt  thrilled  at  the 
poignancy  of  the  colour  and  the  power  of  the  chiaroscuro  ; 
but  one  feels  regret  that  Mr.  Pryde  does  not  employ  his 
great  dramatic  talent  on  themes  which  would  aflbrd  it  a 
more  adequate  display.  A  small  picture  of  A  Spring 
Evening,  b\'  Mr.  Algernon  Newton,  was  noteworthy  for 
the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  a  tender  luminous  tone  true  to 
nature  and  beautiful  in  its  effect.  Mr.  Barnard  Lintott's 
Autumn  :  Sussex  was  another  good  landscape,  pleasant!)- 
free  in  its  handling  ;  and  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  in  A  Pastoral 
rendered  the  sparkle  and   glitter  of  sunlight  on  bright 
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green    foliage  with  a  brilliancy  which  he  alone  among- 
modern  artists  appears  able  to  attain. 

The  collector  of  bric-a-brac,  choosing  between  theri\al 
attractions  of  porcelain,  pottery,  and  glass,  is  placed  in 
as  difficult  a  position  as  that  of  Paris 
deciding  betweenthe  three  claimants 
for  the  golden  apple.  Fortunately 
he  is  not  necessarily  committed  to 
an  absolute  choice,  for  all  three  wares  may  be  combined 
in  the  same  collection,  neither  of  them  clashing  with  the 
third  if  arranged  with  sufficient  discretion.  An  interest- 
ing collection  now  on  view  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs. 
Law,  Foulsham  &  Cole  (7,  South  Molton  Street,  W.  1) 
well  illustrates  this  point.  It  is  practically  confined  to 
British  wares,  and  chiefly  to  those  produced  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century — the  golden  age  of  this  country  for  the 
arts  of  the  potter  and  glass-blower.  It  was  a  period 
when  well-known  painters  did  not  disdain  to  decorate 
furniture  and  coach  panels,  and  celebrated  sculptors 
modelled  moulds  for  well-known  china  and  pottery  fac- 
tories. This  union  of  art  with  craftsmanship  produced 
many  finely  modelled  pieces,  and  it  may  be  questioned  if 
English  eighteenth-century  sculpture  is  not  more  strong!) 
represented  in  contemporary  ceramic  ware  than  in  con- 
temporary statuary.  Some  of  the  work  of  Roubillac, 
Flaxman,  and  other  well-known  artists  among  the  potters 
is  well  known,  but  a  great  many  productions  of  equal  ex- 
cellence were  ushered  into  the  world  anonymously,  and 
their  parentage  has  never  been  identified.  What,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  more  spirited  than  the  little  Bow  statuette 
of  Henry  Woodward  in  the  character  of  the  "  Fine  Gentle- 
man "  in  Garrick's  farce  Lethe.  The  figure  is  modelled 
from  an  engraving  by  Mc.\rdell,  after  the  painting  b\- 
Hayman,  but  the  modeller  has  made  the  figure  his  own 
by  his  perfect  plastic  treatment  of  it.  The  statuette  is  in 
white,  like  the  similar  example  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  this  absence  of  colour  imposes  on  the  artist 
the  necessity  of  attaining  an  especially  high  degree  of 
technical  excellence,  for  colour  judiciously  used  may  be 
used  to  conceal  defects  in  modelling  and  casting  which 
are  at  once  apparent  when  a  piece  is  left  in  biscuit  state. 
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A  Chelsea  group — a  couple  of  pastoral  figures,  one  on 
either  side  of  a  tree  trunk,  from  out  of  which  grow  a 
number  of  blossoms,  almost  the  size  of  life — is  more  con- 
ventional in  its  treatment.  But  it  is  a  beautiful  conven- 
tion, and  the  daintiness  and  delicacy  of  every  portion  ot 
the  work  inspires  one  with  a  profound  respect  for  the 
technical  accomplishment  of  the  old  English  potter. 
Conventional,  too,  are  a  triad  of  pieces  in  Derby  biscuit, 
a  Watteau-like  fisher-girl  and  gardener  and  a  group  of 
cupids  standing  round  a  leaf-crowned  tree  trunk.  In  these 
the  modelling  is  of  unsurpassed  fineness,  every  detail 
being  rendered  with  such  clarity  and  precision  that  the 
pieces  might  have  been  cast  in  bronze  instead  of  in  china 
clay.  Some  Ralph  Wood  figures — apairofVenusandCupid 
with  a  dolphin  and  Neptune  and  classical  plinths  and  a 
tropical  bird — have  the  broader  and  more  fluid  modelling 
that  differentiates  pottery  from  the  sharper  and  crispcr 
form  of  china  ;  but  for  this  there  is  compensation  in  the 
softer  and  more  gracious  textures  and  coloration.  X 
trio  of  Worcester  plates,  once  forming  part  of  Sir  Joshua 
Rej'nolds's  household  goods,  have  for  their  central  motif 
an  exotic  bird  in  a  conv-entional  Oriental  landscape, 
with  deep  powdered  mazarine  blue  rims,  their  fine  tex- 
ture and  the  jewel-like  richness  of  their  colour  marking 
them  out  as  belonging  to  the  best  period  of  this  famous 
factor)'. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  all  the  older  of  the 
famous  English  factories,  and  some  choice  foreign  pieces 
as  well.  Some  beautiful  pieces  of  Dutch  faience  by  the 
Pynakers  and  other  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth- 
century  artists  finely  illustrate  the  blue  delft  ware — per- 
haps the  nearest  approach  to  old  Nankin  porcelain  in 
quality  and  colour  that  has  even  been  attained.  A  set 
of  Waterford  honey  jars  and  other  pieces  exemplify  Irish 
cut-glass  at  its  best  period,  and  there  are  also  several  in- 
teresting examples  of  vases  and  ornaments  executed  in 
Derbyshire  spar.  Wrought  in  the  classical  forms  typical 
of  the  Adam  periods,  their  polished  sides  showing  the 
deep  amethyst  and  topaz  hues  of  the  marble  to  the 
best  advantage,  these  works  serve  to  illustrate  a  lost  and 
almost  forgotten  craft  to  singular  advantage. 


"  Backwaters  of 
the  War,"  Water- 
colour  Drawings 
by  Captain 
Martin  Hardie 


Capt.MN  M.-\rtin  H.ariiie  is  the  least  war-like  of  all 
the  artists  who  have  produced  work  in  connection  with 
the  great  conflict.  In  his  exhibition 
of  water-colours,  shown  at  Walker's 
C.alleries  (ii8,  New  Bond.  Street, 
W.  I ),  the  signs  of  martial  array  or 
of  strife  arc  so  rarely  apparent  that 
one  almost  forgets  the  connection 
of  the  exhibition  with  the  struggle  which  is  still  convulsing 
Europe.  Only  in  one  or  two  works,  such  as  East  and 
West,  Chinese  Landing,  where  a  gioup  of  khaki-chul 
<:oolies  arc  seen  descending  on  to  the  quay-side,  are 
military  uniforms  at  all  apparent.  Yet  this  very  absence 
of  signs  and  results  of  war  perhaps  brings  the  thoughts  of 
it  more  vividly  before  us.  We  have  become  so  familiar- 
ised with  scenes  of  havoc  and  destruction  painted  by 
other  war  artists,  that  we  arc  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
a  different  state  of  things  existed,  and  that  these  barren 


and  shell-pocked  wildernesses  were  not  long  ago  beautiful 
and  peaceful  country.  Mr.  Hardie's  work  serves  as  a 
corrective  to  this.  He  has  laboured  in  the  backwaters  of 
the  war — on  the  fringes  of  the  unspoiled  country,  often 
threatened  but  still  untouched — and  his  realisation  of  the 
beautiful  scenes  gives  a  poignant  thrill  to  the  thought 
that  a  better  considered  movement  of  the  German  war- 
engine  would  have  submerged  all  these  sunny  lands  in  a 
chaos  of  blackened  ruin.  Italy  and  France  afford  the 
majority  of  themes  for  Mr.  Hardie's  brush.  He  is  always 
sunny  and  pleasant  in  his  colour,  and  adequate  in  his 
drawing,  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  picturesque.  He  is  not 
afraid  of  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  darkness,  as  in 
his  Forked  Lighlning  and  Moonlight,  but  generally  he 
paints  with  greater  refinement  and  delicacy,  his  Ligitrian 
Farm,  the  Bridge  Sarraval/e,  the  quaint  \  iew  of  red 
roofs  in  Evening's  Descent,  Northern  Italy,  and  twenty 
or  thirty  other  themes,  all  attaining  their  effect  with 
bright,  harmonious  colour,  dulcet  in  tone,  and  placid  and 
unstrained  in  feeling.  Occasionally  the  artist  paints 
nature  under  a  more  gloomy  aspect,  as  in  Some  of  France's 
Furnaces,  in  which  grey  tones  predominate  ;  or  he  strikes 
a  more  strident  note  of  colour,  as  in  the  Thames  Barges, 
Boulogne  Harbour,  with  its  strong  tones  of  red  and 
yellow  furnished  by  the  furled  sails  of  the  boats.  But  in 
all  his  work  he  shows  not  only  a  strong  individuality,  but 
a  wise  restraint,  always  keeping  well  within  his  powers, 
and  showing  no  disposition  to  gain  eft'ect  by  exaggerations 
of  colour  or  tone. 

Thk  water-colour  landscapes  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Barnard 
Lintott  at  the  Leicester  C.alleries  (Leicester  Square)  were 
all  attractixe  works,  though  showing 
considerable  divergences  in  moodand 


Water-colour 
Landscapes  by 
E.  Barnard  Lintott 


handling.  Some, likethe  TreesatSise- 
well  or  the  Camber  Sands,  broadly 
and  vigorously  set  down  on  rough  paper,  were  pleasantly 
reminiscent  of  David  Cox  in  his  best  period ;  while  in  others, 
such  as  Amberley  Moiiiit,  Sussex,  or  Laren,  Holland, 
the  treatment  was  harder  and  less  atmospheric,  nature 
being  recorded  in  line  rather  than  according  to  tonal 
values.  Both  phases  were  equally  true,  but  the  outlooks 
were  widely  different.  One  atmospheric  phenomena 
which  Mr.  Lintott  appears  to  have  observed  with  peculiar 
interest  is  that  of  rain  showers  passing  over  a  sunny  sky, 
a  theme  affording  strong  contrasts  of  clear  sky  and  mist. 
Near  Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  was  a  clexer  and  attractive 
rendering  of  this  transient  effect,  and  another  one,  equally 
successful,  \\as  Aldeburgh  from  Lays  House.  Other 
attractive  English  scenes  included  the  bright  Old  Chalk 
Pit,  Bury,  and  an  atmospheric  c\cning  scene.  Sandpit, 
Autumn,  Fittleworth.  .A  number  of  Russian  scenes  pos- 
sess great  topical  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  best 
of  these  were  some  views  of  I'etrograd  in  wiiucr,  with 
the  frozen,  snow-covered  Neva  as  one  of  the  principal 
features.  In  these  the  greys  and  whites  were  handled 
with  great  subtlety  and  truth.  The  Attack  on  the  Winter 
Palace,  Petrograd,  by  the  Bolsheviks,  was  handled  with 
considerable  dramatic  effect,  but  hardh-  conveyed  the 
same  feeling  of  conviction  as  the  more  normal  scenes. 


"The  English 
Home  from 
Charles  I.  to 
George  IV.,"  by 
J.  Alfred  Gotch, 
F.S.A., F.R.I. B.A. 
(B.  T.  Batsford, 
Ltd.     30s. net) 


The  three  centuries  embraced  in  Mr.  Gotch's  interest- 
ing- and  authoritative  work  cover  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  classic  style   in    English 
domestic  architecture.   At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  Inigo  Jones  was 
correcting  the  exuberant  but  impure 
design    shown   in  Elizabethan    and 
Jacobean  architecture  by  introducing 
more  correct  forms,  largely  inspired 
by   Palladio  and   other  masters  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  while  at  the 
close  of  the   period    the  strength  of  the  movement  was 
utterly  exhausted,    and  it  was   in  feeble  imitations  and 
repetitions  of  what  had  gone  before.     Inigo  Jones's  design 
for  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  1619-22,  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  new  era.      It  was  the  one  building  in 
England  in  which  the  classic  style  was  exemplified  without 
any  admixture   of  Gothic,  and  if  its  influence  did   not 
immediately  revolutionise  English  architecture,  it  paved 
the  way  for  the  revolution  effected  by  Jones's  pupils  and 
successors.     This  was  slow  in  coming  ;   for  the  twent\'  or 
thirty  years  succeeding  the  building  of  the  Banqueting 
House  it  remained,   with   the  exception  of  some  of  the 
architect's  other  works,  the  only  specimen  of  pure  Italian 
Renaissance   work    in    England.      Jones  left   singularly 
little  of  his  work  behind,  much  of  that  popularly  ascribed 
to  him  being  in  reality  the  production  of  followers  and 
pupils.      By  far  the  most  distinguished  of  the  latter  was 
John  Webb,   a  man  whose  reputation  has  been  unduly 
overshadowed  by  that  of  his  master.      Mr.  Gotch  estab- 
lishes,   by   almost    uncontrovertible   e\idence,    that   the 
designs  for  the  huge  palace  of  Whitehall,  hitherto  credited 
to  Jones,  were  Webb's  work  entirely,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Banqueting  Hall,  the  only  piece  that  was  actually 
built.    This  appears  to  have  been  designed  by  Jones,  not 
as  the  first  portion  of  a  new  palace,  but  as  an  addition  to 
the  old   one,   and  terminated  his    connection    with   the 
work.     Webb   subsequently  prepared  the  plans  for  the 
remainder    of  the   palace,  which    would  have  exceeded 
the  Louvre  in  size,  and  both  Charles  I.  and  Charles   II. 
entertained   ideas  of  putting  them  into  execution.     The 
Civil  War  in  the  reign  of  the  former,  and  the  habitual 
extravagance  of  the   latter,   prevented  the  designs  from 


ever  being  carried  out,  and  one  may  cordially  agree  with 
Mr.  Gotch,  that  it  is  "no  great  matter  for  regret  that  the 
palace  was  never  built."     An  edifice  covering,  with  its 
courts,  some  23  acres,  and  having  a  frontage  of  1,400  feet 
and  a  depth  of  900  feet,  would  have  been  too  vast  for  any 
useful  purpose,  and  either  must  have  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay  or  converted  into  public  offices  or  museums, 
for  neither  of  which  functions  would  it  have  been  suitable. 
If  the   prodigality  of  Charles   II.    prevented   this   white 
elephant  from  being  inflicted  on  the  nation,  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  great  nobles  and  merchants  and  their  desire 
to  live  in  a  state  of  princely  magnificence  was  the  cause 
of  the  country  being  dotted  o\-er  with  a  number  of  huge 
mansions  better  fitted  for  royal  courts  than  as  the  private 
seats  of  country  gentlemen.     Chatsworth,   designed  by 
Talman  in  1687,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  these  ; 
but  then  its  proportions,  though  large,  were  by  no  means 
on  the  grandiose  scale  of  some  of  the  mansions  built  at 
later  dates.    Sir  John  Vanbrugh  was  responsible  for  some 
of  the  largest  and  most  ponderous  of  these.      In  1702  he 
commenced    Castle    Howard,    the    seat  of  the    Earl    of 
Carlisle,   intended  to  eclipse   Chatsworth  in  its  magnifi- 
cence.    Only  a  portion  of  the  design  was  carried  out,  but 
it  resulted  in  a  house  of  palatial  magnificence.     Large  as 
it  was,  it  was  surpassed  by  Blenheim,  which  has  a  facade 
S50  feet  in  length — only  50  feet  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.     Houghton  Hall,  Norfolk  (1722), 
by  Colin  Campbell;   Prior  Park,   near  Bath  (1736),   by 
John    Wood ;    and    Wentworth    Woodhouse,    Yorkshire 
(1740),  by  Henry  FUtcroft,  all  serve  to  impress  the  spec- 
tator with  the  magnificence  of  the  early  Georgian  era.    In 
the  building  last  named  the  architect,  instead  of  breaking 
up  the  edifice  into   a  main  structure  with  two  flanking 
wings — the  customary  procedure  at  the  time — has  attained 
an    imposing   effect   by   presenting    the    whole    facade, 
600  feet  long,  in  a  single  straight  line.      Kedleston  Hall, 
Derbyshire  (1761),  the  joint  work  of  Brettingham,  James 
Paine,  and  Robert  Adam,   was  one  of  the  latest.      It  is 
smaller  than  most  of  the  huge  piles  already  mentioned, 
but,  like  them,  built  rather  for  magnificence  and  display 
than  for  comfort.     All  the  houses  of  this  type  suffer  more 
or  less  from  the  fault  that  the  architecture  is  glorified  at 
the  expense  of  practical  building.    Instead  of  the  designer 
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"making  his  architecture  reflect  the  requirements  of  the 
persons  to  use  the  edifice,  he  made  the  interior  arrange- 
ments to  fit  a  preconceixed  exterior."  The  same  faihng 
generally  characterised  the  smaller  houses  of  the  period, 
and  with  these  curious  and  inconvenient  expedients  were 
practised  to  secure  the  symmetrical  exterior  arrangement 
of  blocks  of  building  treated  as  a  homogeneous  whole. 
Thus,  in  some  instances,  windows  have  been  inserted 
common  to  adjoining  houses,  and  if  one  of  them  has  to 
be  remodelled  or  rebuilt,  the  survivor  is  left  with  a 
mutilated  window  as  one  of  the  principal  features  of  its 
facade.  Some  of  the  most  pleasing  work  of  the  English 
classical  era  was  shown  in  smaller  mansions,  in  which 
architects  permitted  themselves  to  depart  from  the  highly 
symmetrical  arrangements  enjoined  by  the  strict  canons 
of  style,  and  introduced  novel  features  which  did  awa\' 
with  the  effect  of  stereotyped  conventionality  so  often 
produced.  Robert  Adam,  the  last  of  the  famous  architects 
of  the  English  classical  period,  was  often  especially  happy 
in  his  work  of  this  kind,  his  detail  Ijeing  generally  very 
beautiful.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  long  continuance 
of  the  style  in  England  was  the  invention  of  the  sash- 
uindow,  hung  with  cords  and  counterbalanced  by  con- 
cealed weights  so  as  to  be  easily  moved  up  and  down. 
When  this  innovation  was  introduced  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  Mr.  Gotch  quotes  a  builder's  account  for 
"Sash  Window  and  Frame  with  Weights  Lynes  and  Pul- 
leys done  at  in  the  Govenor  of  the  Castles  Secretaryes 
office  "  at  Windsor,  1686-8,  as  the  only  authenticated  in- 
stance known  of  a  window  of  its  kind  being  produced  in 
England  before  the  reign  of  William  III.  Sash-windous 
without  weights  were  used  from  much  earlier  times,  but 
the  windows  with  weights  were  probably  introduced  from 
Holland.  The\'  prevented  any  return  to  the  earlier 
Jacobean  style,  for  the  substantial  space  on  either  side  of 
the  opening  necessitated  by  the  weights  made  mullions 
impossible,  as  well  as  small  bay  windows.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  windows  "were  excellently  adapted  to  the 
larger,  plainer,  and  more  regular  classic,"  and  served  to 
keep  it  as  the  prevailing  style  of  domestic  architecture 
until  quite  recent  times.  Mr.  Gotch's  book  contains  an 
admirable  and  well-balanced  survey  of  the  entire  period 
of  architecture  he  describes.  It  is  written  lucidly  and 
concisely,  and,  while  doing  full  justice  to  the  work  of  all 
the  better-known  architects,  also  calls  attention  to  man\- 
admirable  achievements  by  men  who  were  comparatively 
forgotten.  He  gives  some  excellent  chapters  on  interior 
work  and  ornamentation,  iron-work,  and  other  architec- 
tural detail,  and  the  long  series  of  illustrations,  all  aptly 
chosen,  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  letterpress. 


It  is  thirty-two  years  since  Mr.  .V.  G.  Temple  first 
assumed  the  di  rectorship  of  the 
Guildhall  Art  (Gallery.     It  was  then 
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which  the  gallery  has  attained  under  Mr.  Temple's  con- 
trol. That  it  has  been  popular,  with  the  public  is  exem- 
plified by  the  fact  that  nearly  six  millions  of  people  have 
visited  it  since  it  was  open — a  prodigious  number  when 
it  is  remembered  how  small  is  the  resident  population  of 
the  cit\',  and  what  a  wealth  of  counter-attractions  are 
aftbrded  in  London  by  the  National  Museums  and  other 
important  public  and  private  galleries.  Mr.  Temple 
largely  attracted  the  visitors  by  the  special  loan  exhibi- 
tions he  organised,  which  were  the  means  of  introducing 
to  the  public  a  multitude  of  artists  of  whose  works  they 
had  had  previously  little  or  no  knowledge.  The  series  is 
one  to  be  proud  ,of,  for  every  exhibition  was  worthily 
representative  of  the  types  of  art  it  was  intended  to 
illustrate.  The  inaugural  one  took  place  in  1890.  It 
consisted  partly  of  fine  modern  works  and  partly  of  old 
masters,  the  latter  including  many  famous  ones,  some  of 
which  have  since  left  the  country.  A  second  and  third 
exhibition  on  similar  lines  were  held  in  1892  and  1894. 
Then  came  a  series  of  specialised  exhibitions — English 
Water-colours,  in  1896;  Pictures  of  the  French  School, 
1897  ;  Pictures  and  Drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  1899  ; 
Living  British  Painters,  1900  ;  Spanish  Painters,  igoi  ; 
French  and  English  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
1902;  Painters  of  the  Dutch  School,  1903;  Flemish  and 
Belgian  Painters,  1906;  Danish  Painters,  1907;  and 
Naval  and  Military  Works,  191 5.  These  exhibitions 
maintained  a  consistently  high  level  of  quality,  and  inflti- 
enced  not  only  the  art  taste  of  the  city,  but  of  the  country 
generally  ;  they  attracted  visitors  not  only  from  all  parts 
of  England,  but  also  from  the  Continent.  Another  source 
of  congratulation  for  Mr.  Temple  is  the  great  increase  in 
the  Guildhall  collection  since  it  came  under  his  charge. 
In  1886  there  was  only  a  small  accumulation  of  oddments 
to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  new  art  gallery.  About  thirt)' 
examples  by  well-known  contemporary  painters  had  been 
presented  to  the  city  by  Alderman  Boydell  in  1793,  ''"d 
these,  with  a  number  of  portraits  and  pictures  of  note- 
worthy civic  events,  commissioned  by  the  Corporation 
from  time  to  time,  practically  constituted  the  entire  col- 
lection which  the  first  city  of  the  empire  had  to  ofter  to 
the  public  as  a  representation  of  national  and  foreign  art. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  even  now  the  collection  is  wholly 
worthy  of  its  position,  but  since  Mr.  Temple  assumed 
control  it  has  become  converted  from  a  heterogeneous 
accumulation  of  oddments  to  one  of  the  best  representa- 
tions of  the  English  school  of  painting  in  the  country, 
outside  the  national  collections.  Most  of  the  additions 
have  been  made  by  either  donation  or  bequest,  largely 
stimulated  by  tlie  enthusiasm  and  enter|)rise  of  the 
Director. 

In  paying  a  well-deserved  testimony  to  Mr.  Temple's 
achievements  as  Directorof  the  Guildhall  Gallery,  one  has 
almost  entirely  gone  outside  the  scope  of  his  interesting 
volume  of  "  Memories,"  for  the  author  alludes  to  his  own 
work  as  little  as  possible.  He  assumes  the  guiseof  a  witty 
raconteur  of  other  people's  doings,  and  provides  a  book 
brimful  of  interesting  and  amusing  anecdotes,  all  told  in 
excellent  taste,  concerning  the  many  famous  personages 
who  have  been  guests  of  the  city  or  connected  with  it 
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in  official  or  other  capacities.  Mr.  'rnnplc  himself,  after 
two  year?  at  Lloyd'.s,  entered  the  department  of  the  Town 
Clerk  at  the  Guildhall.  Mr.  Temple  attained  success  in 
his  new  vocation,  filling  several  highly  responsible  posi- 
tions ;  but  his  heart  was  not  in  his  work,  and  when  the 
Guildhall  Gallery  was  established  in  1886,  he  applied  for, 
and  easily  obtained,  its  directorship,  though  by  so  doing 
he  sacrificed  half  the  income  lie  was  then  receiving.  Mr. 
Temple's  reminiscences,  however,  go  back  to  a  far  earlier 
period  than  this,  and  anecdotes  of  Lord  Brougliam,  as 
well  as  of  Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  appear  in  his  pages. 
A  curious  incident  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Temple's  first 
loan  exhibition— that  of  1890— is  that  Sir  Henry  Tate, 
the  munificent  donor  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art,  when  applied  to  for  the  loan  of  two  important  works, 
declined  on  the  ground  that  no  one  would  think  of  going 
to  the  city  to  see  pictures.  The  advent  of  100,000  visitors 
to  the  exhibition  in  nine  weeks  triumphantly  refuted  this 
prophecy.  There  are  innumerable  anecdotes  of  artists 
and  collectors,  and  the  book  throughout  makes  interesting 
and  entertaining  reading. 

Mr.    Macmillan'S     Wonder    Talcs   number   among 
them  some  of  the  best   stories  for  children  which  have 
been  issued  since  Kipling's  "Just  so 
"  Canadian  Won-      Stories  "  appeared.      They  include 
der  Tales,"  by  „(-,^^.    variants   on   familiar   themes, 

Cyrus  Macmillan,  j-^^.  ^^^j^,,^  ^^  Canadian  folk-lore  is 
with  Illustrations  derived  from  the  common  stock 
in  Colour  by  ^^.j^j^,,^^  subject  to  local  modifications, 
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races.      But  with  these  are  a  large 

number  of  which  the  colouring  is  distinctly  Canadian- 
legends  handed  down  among  the  Indians  since  the  era 
of  the  early  French  occupation,  and  others,  probably  older 
still,  dealing  with  the  origin  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
present-day  animals.     These  latter  are  the  best  of  all, 
and   innumerable  children   should  be  delighted  to  hear 
"How  Rabbit  lost  his  tail,"  and  his  big  body  became 
smaller,  his  hind  legs  longer  than  his  fore  ones,  and  his 
coat  partly  white  instead  of  wholly  brown  ;  how  the  mouse 
was  transformed  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  animal 
in  the  world  during  his  eftbrts  to  free  the  sun  from  the 
snare  cast  round  it  ;  and  of  the  origin  of  "  The  First  Pig 
and  Porcupine."     Many  of  the  legends  centre  round  the 
personality  of  Glooskap,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  Canadian 
Indians,  who  came  across  the  sea  to  America  and  created 
men  and  animals  in  the  country.     The  wonders  that  he 
performed  and  the  great  deeds  that  he  did  remind  one,  in 
their  simplicity  and  their  close  connection  with  the  natural 
phenomena  of  the  land  in  which  the  events  occurred,  of 
the  old  Norse  stories  concerning  Thor  and  Odin.    Gloos- 
kap vanished  at  last  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
but    legend    has  it  that  he  will   come  back  again   from 
over  the  sea  to   fight   the    last    battle    against   the    evil 
creatures  of  the  world  and  inaugurate  the  Golden  Age 
of  happiness.      Mr.  Macmillan  has  told  the  stories  with 
great   charm  ;  they  are   in   simple  language,  easy  for  a 
child  to  understand,  and  yet  they  may  furnish  enjoyment 


and  food  for  thought  and  reflection  to  many  an  elder. 
Mr.  Sheringham's  illustrations  add  much  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  tales.  While  they  are  literal  enough  to  please 
the  smaller  folk  of  his  audience,  he  has  executed  them 
with  a  fine  sense  of  decorative  effect  and  feeling  for 
delicate  and  harmonious  colour.  They  are  excellently 
reproduced,  and  the  general  mounting  and  get-up  of  the 
\  olume  containing  them  is  unimpeachable. 

A  SECOND  attractive  child's  book  issued  by  John  Lane 
is  Flower  Name  Funcies,  written  in  French,  and  designed 

by  M.  Guy  Pierre  Fauconnet,  with 
Howcr  Name  .^  ^^^  ^^^  accompanving  rhymes  in 

Fancies,"  by  Guy  English  by  Mr.  Hampden  Gordon. 
Pierre  Fauconnet  ^  Fauconnet  has  produced  some 
and  Hampden  ,  .  .     .  .  ,  ,       ,  . 

„      ,  ,,   ,  thirty  designs  in   black  and    white 

Gordon.     (John  ,     ,      ,  1     r  1  ■  ■.         j 

,         .  which  show  wonderful  ingenuityand 

Lane)  ,  .,  ,     ,  ..,.,. 

inexhaustible  fancy  in  identifying  a 

number  of  the  most  popular  flowers  with  the  common 
names  that  they  bear  in  both  France  and  England.  He 
generally  succeeds  in  doing  this  without  altering  the 
salient  characteristics  of  the  plants  in  his  designs,  showing 
their  similarity  to  the  objects  after  which  they  are  called 
by  introducing  presentments  of  the  latter  side  by  side 
with  them.  Often  the  flower  and  object  thus  illustrated 
appear  highly  comical  in  their  close  resemblance  to  each 
other — a  resemblance,  perhaps,  which  has  never  been 
fully  perceived  by  the  reader  before.  M.  Fauconnet  is 
very  elfective  in  his  pen-work,  expressing  his  ideas  in 
fluent  and  graceful  line,  with  a  happy  and  well-balanced 
arrangement  of  lights  and  darks.  His  letterpress  is 
always  pithy  and  to  the  point ;  but  perhaps  his  juvenile 
readers,  to  whom  French  may  be  a  difificulty,  will  prefer 
the  alternative  version  of  Mr.  Hampden  Gordon.  This 
is  not  a  translation,  but  a  set  of  original  verses,  short, 
witty,  and  amusing,  which  should  prove  highly  attractive 
to  children.  The  volume  fully  deserves  to  be  one  of  the 
most  attractive  gift-books  of  the  Christmas  season. 

To  the  series  of  bookson  "Common  Commodities  and 
Industries,"  published  by  Messrs.  Pitman,  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
I'.instead  contributes  a  work  on 
"  Furniture,"  by         Furniture.    Though  useful  to  a  col- 
H.  E.  Binstead  lector,  it  is  not  intended  primarily  for 

(Sir  Isaac  Pitman     j^.^^_   ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^   orthodox  house- 
and  Sons,  Ltd.  holder  desiring  to  acquire  a  sufficient 

2s.  6d.  net)  knowledge  of  style  and  periods  to 

enable  him  to  select  his  furniture,  whether  old  or  mod- 
ern, without  betraying  any  gross  inconsistencies  of  taste. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  the  collec- 
tor not  too  far  advanced  or  specialised  in  his  scope  will 
find  it  a  good  introductory  work  for  his  hobby.  The 
book  covers  all  periods  of  English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can furniture  from  the  sixteenth  century  and  onwards— 
not  exhaustively,  of  course,  as  this  would  be  impossible 
in  the  small  space  at  Mr.  Binstead's  command,  but 
sufficiently  to  give  the  reader  an  inkling  into  the  different 
styles  and  the  characteristics  of  the  work  of  the  more 
important  makers.  The  author  approaches  the  subject 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  craftsman  rather  than  that  of 
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the  coiinoisseui-,  and  both  in  his- letterpress  and  illustra- 
tions favours  those  pieces  which  are  most  easily  susceptible 
of  reproduction.  Probably  on  this  account  he  has  rather 
over-emphasised  the  importance  of  the  work  of  Chippen- 
dale and  the  other  great  cabinet-makers  belonging  to  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  at  the  cost  of  then- 
predecessors  belonging  to  the  William  and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne,  and  early  Georgian  periods.  The  latter  laid  the 
foundations  of  what  may  be  termed  the  distinctively  Eng- 
lish styles  of  modern  furniture,  and  Chippendale  added 
little  original  work  to  what  they  had  done,  attaining 
novelty  by  borrowing  from  the  French  designs  of  his 
period.  There  are  adequate  accounts  ot  Sheraton  and 
Heppelwhite,  but  in  the  description  of  the  work  of  the 
brothers  Adam  the  author  fails  to  point  out  that  they 
were  not  furniture  makers,  but  furniture  designers  only. 
This  is  why  their  furniture  is  comparatively  seldom  seen. 
It  was  largely  confined  to  a  few  mansions  designed  by 
the  brothers,  in  which  they  had  the  furniture  executed  to 
harmonise  with  their  own  interior  decorations,  practical 
cabinet-makers,  including  Chippendale,  doing  the  actual 
work.  Mr.  Binstead  gives  a  good  summary  of  the  styles 
of  French  furniture,  and  an  interesting  chapter  on  Ameri- 
can work.  He  brings  his  work  quite  up  to  date,  dealing 
with  the  latest  developments  of  furniture  styles,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  with  line 
blocks,  has  an  excellent  bibliography,  and  is  altogether  a 
most  handy  and  useful  manual,  containing  an  immense 
amount  of  information  compressed  into  a  small  space. 

The  Christmas  cards  and  calendars  published  by  the 
Medici    .Society   occupy  an   artistic  niche  of  their  own. 
There  is  never  anything  common- 
Christmas  Cards        place  or  vulgar  among  them.    Their 
and  Calendars,  themes  are  selected   from   fine  de- 

4d.  to  IS.  6d.  each  ^^^^^  hy^\\^  greatest  of  old  masters 
"  Studyof  a  Baby's  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^g  ^^^^  ^^  11^,;,,^  ^^^_ 
Arm,     a    er  j^^^^  ^^^   ^■\c\\  reproduction  and  its 

de  Credi.     2s.  net  .        .  »i         r  .u 

_  settmg   IS   always   worthvot  the 

(The  Medici  u  •  -i-i        '  i 

^      .       ^  subject  It  presents.      1  he  examples 

Society)  ,  ,■  ,     J    1  ■  ■  , 

published  this  year  comprise  a  wide 

range  of  series  calculated  to  suit  different  tastes  and 
purses.  The  ''Old  Master"  series,  in  colours,  consists  of 
famous  works  reproduced  direct  from  originals  in  English 
or  continental  galleries,  and  includes  many  beautiful  ex- 
amples which  are  not  hackneyed  by  over-much  repetition. 
They  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  the  works  not  being 
forced  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  prearranged 
space,  but  each  being  allotted  an  adequate  margin  to 
show  it  off  to  good  advantage.  .Among  the  most  success- 
ful reproductions  in  this  series  are  I'ollaiuolo's  David 
F/<Yor,  at  Berlin;  \.\\c  Madonna  delP  A  rpii\  by  del  Sarto, 
at  the  UfiRzi  ;  and  I'ietro  Lorenzetti's  Madonna,  Child. 
SS.  Francis  atid  John,  at  .Vssisi.  Vox  those  who  want 
non  -  religious  subjects  there  are  examples  by  Peters, 
Raeburn,  Reynolds,  Corot,  and  others.  .-X  smaller  sized 
series  are  equally  well  reproduced,  and  there  arc  also  a 
number  of  exceptionally  clear  examples  in  monochrome. 
.\mong  modern  work  are  a  number  of  reproductions  in 
colourof  sunnv  water-colours  of  \'enice  and  Cairo  bv  the 


late  Reginald  Barratt,  as  well  as  examples  after  Professor 
Holmes,  Colonel  R.  C.  (ioff,  and  W.  Russell  Flint.  The 
"  Grafton  "  series  is  also  devoted  to  modern  work,  and  in- 
cludes some  charming  work  by  .A. Macallam  Swan,  Eleanor 
ISricklade,  Hyam.Shaw,  Estella  Canziana,  Edward  Woore, 
and  Louis  Davis.  In  this  series  the  cards  are  made  in  a 
double  sheet,  a  poem  being  printed  opposite  to  each  pic- 
ture, and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  tasteful  cover  to  form 
a  booklet.  Yet  another  series  are  from  Mr.  R.  G.  Bal- 
lance's  nature  photographs,  which  are  among  the  most 
artistic  of  modern  camera  pictures.  -A  number  of  black 
and  white  cartoons  for  stained  glass  by  Edward  Woorc 
and  Louis  Davis,  which  recall  the  best  work  of  Burne-Jones 
in  their  decorative  feeling  and  rich  tonal  quality,  furnish 
another  beautiful  series.  The  calendars  embody  much 
the  same  features  as  the  Christmas  cards,  and  maintain 
the  same  high  artistic  level. 

.■\nother  publication  from  the  Medici  Society  is  a  fac- 
simile reproduction  of  A  Study  of  Baby's  Arm,  by  Lor- 
enzo de  Credi,  in  the  British  Museum.  The  original  is 
in  silver  point,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples 
of  its  kind,  the  subtle  yet  flowing  curves  of  the  limb  and 
the  te.xture  of  the  flesh,  unmuscular  but  firm,  being  sug- 
gested with  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  combination  of 
strength  and  delicacy  shown  in  the  drawing,  and  the 
easy  precision  of  its  handling,  make  it  an  exemplar  well 
worthy  of  study  by  the  modern  artist,  who  is  apt  to  think 
that  it  is  impossible  to  combine  such  antagonistic  quali- 
ties in  the  same  work.  The  reproduction  exactly  suggests 
the  quality  and  feeling  of  the  original,  and  for  technical 
IHirposes  is  iust  as  valuable  a  possession. 

While  sculpture  may  last  without  injury  for  thousands 

of  years,  and  literature  survives  as  long  as  the  language 

in  which  it  is  written,  painting  under 

Indian  raint-  normal    circumstances   has   a  com- 

ingi"  by  Percy  paratively  short  duration  of  life. 

Brown.     "  Heri-        ^^^j.^.^^  ^^^  ^i^^.^^  ^^  ancient  Egypt  has 

taee  of  India  j  .  u 

^ .  ^   f      .     come   down    to   us   because  it  was 

Series."      (Oxford     ,     ,      .  •  ,  ■,  , 

locked   up  in  tombs  not   accessible 
University  rress  ,.    ,  ,  ,  ,  .- 

...  to  sunlight  or   damp  :    but  that   ot 

IS.  6d.  net)  .  .     ^   ,       ' 

Greece,   prized  by  the    ancients  as 

highly  as  her  sculpture  or  architecture,  has  practically  all 
perished.  Only  the  submergal  of  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
lancum  by  the  conserving  ashes  of  Vesuvius  has  per- 
mitted us  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  Roman  painting,  while 
many  of  the  most  famous  of  Rcnais.sance  frescoes  are 
already  perishing  before  the  disintegrating  effects  of  time. 
One  cannot  wonder,  then,  that  only  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  ancient  paintings  of  India  have  come  down  to- 
ns. Some  of  the  oldest  discovered  there — rude  drawings 
in  red  pigment  on  sandstone  rock — apparently  date  back 
to  the  Pahr-olithic  age,  but,  as  Mr.  Percy  Brown  points 
out  in  his  admirable  little  work  on  Indian  Paintint^,  the 
earliest  examples  of  datable  painting  are  some  frescoes 
in  Sirguja,  a  small  and  remotely  situated  state  in  the 
Central  Provinces.  These  may  be  assigned  to  the  first 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  Substantial  documen- 
tary evidence  exists,  however,  "which  seems  to  indicate 
that  for  some  centuries  before  this  painting  in  India  was. 
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a  comparatively  advanced  form  of  ;estlietic  expression." 
Literary  references  have  been  handed  down  dealing  uitli 
various  aspects  of  pre-Buddhist  painting,  which  show  it 
to  liave  been  in  a  high  state  of  development.      Like  the 
buildings  of  the  period,   they  have  perished  under  the 
destructive  effects  of  the   Indian   climate  ;    and    Indian 
painting,  of  which  there  are  e.xamples  actually  surviving, 
does  not  date  from  before  the  beginning  of  the  Buddhist 
era.     This  was  the  dawn  of  India's  golden  age  of  art.     It 
was   stimulated    by    religion,    the    Buddhist   creed  both 
providing  fresh  subjects  for  artists  and  largely  monopo- 
lising their  talents.       Indian  art   apparently  largely   in- 
fluenced that  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and  the  few 
early  wall-paintings   that  have  been   preserved   show  a 
high  degree  of  technical  attainment.     The  most  famous 
series  are  those  in  the  caves  at  Ajanta,  which  furnish  an 
artistic  record  extending  over  a  period  of  six  centuries, 
ranging  from  A.  D.  loo  to  628.    The  paintings  are  entirely 
connected  with  Buddhist  or  contemporary  religions,  and 
the  earliest  show  that  there  was  a  school  of  artists  in 
existence   "manifesting  great   and    ancient    traditions." 
They  are  in  a  simple,  bold  style  of  painting,  the  scenes 
are  well  composed,  some  of  the   individual   figures  are 
skilfully  drawn,  and  the  expressive  treatment  of  the  hands 
— always  a  strong  point  in   Indian  art — is  noteworthy. 
The  next   series  of  paintings  were   executed   250  years 
later,  and   are   marked  by  an  appreciable  difference  of 
style.     The   nimbus  becomes  an  important  attribute  in 
the  treatment  of  the  figures,  which,  although  conventional 
in  character,  are  simple  and  dignified  in  pose,   and  are 
characterised  by  greater  breadth  of  handling.    The  later 
works  mark  the  gradual  decline  of  the  Buddhist  influence  ; 
the   frescoes    are    less    ideahstic   and   are   more   whoUy 
devoted  to  dramatic  incidents  in  the  birth,  life,  and  death 
of  Buddha,  as  though  it  was  desired  to  attract  the  ob- 
server by  a  more  direct  appeal  to  his  sympathies.     The 
last  series  show  distinct  Persian  and  Chinese  influences. 
The  pictures  at  Ajanta,  and  others  of  a  similar  character 
at  Sigiriya,  in  Ceylon,  and  at  Bagh,  in  the  Gwalior  State, 
represent  the  consummation  of  Buddhist  painting  in  India. 
It  was  succeeded   by  the   Hindu   and   Muhumadan  art, 
the  former  being  generally  referred  to  as  "  Rajput  "  and 
the  latter  as  "  Mogul."     The  Rajput  art  continued  the 
early  religious  traditions,  while  the  Mogul,  which  owed 
its  existence  to  the  encouragement  it  received  from  the 
Muhumadan    dynasty,    "  was    frankly   secular,    and    in 
character  realistic  and  eclectic."     The  two  schools  came 
into  prominence  many  centuries  after  the  period  of  the 
Ajanta  pictures,  the  intervening  links  being  lost,  though 
it  is  possible  to   discern  the  probable    development   of 
Indian  painting  during  the  medifeval  period  through  work 
preserved  in  Khotan  and  Tibet.      Babar  and  Akbar,  the 
founders  of  the  Muhumadan  dynasty  in  India,  introduced 
a  large  number  of  foreign  artists  into  the  country,  whose 
influence  introduced  a  new  influence  into  the  native  style. 
It   was  further  modified   by  the  advent  of  Europeans. 
Though  Mogul  painting  may  thus  be  regarded  as  exotic, 
it  was  gradually  absorbed  in  Indian  art,  and  gave  rise  to 
a  school  of  court  painters  who  produced  pictures  of  cere- 
monials, portraits,  and  hunting  scenes,  often  with  great 


power  and  realism.  L'nlike  the  earlier  painters,  they 
worked  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  miniature 
painting  and  book  illustration  flourished.  Side  by  side 
N\  ith  the  Mogul  school  there  existed  the  Rajput  school,  in 
which,  though  strongly  influenced  by  the  former,  native 
tradition  was  more  strongly  followed.  During  the  nine- 
teenth century  Indian  painting  gradually  declined,  but 
there  are  already  signs  of  a  distinct  revival,  and  one  may 
surmise  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  feeling  of  nation- 
ality shown  in  India  during  the  war  will  greatly  help  to 
stimulate  this.  Mr.  Brown's  work  gives  a  thorough 
survey  of  a  subject  on  w-hich  very  little  is  generally 
known,  and  contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  information 
in  a  small  compass.  It  is  interesting,  lucid,  and  autho- 
ritative, and  should  do  much  to  promote  an  interest  in 
Indian  painting  in  this  country. 

Dr.  R.^ppoport'S  account  of  the  Russian  revolution- 
ary movement  is  of  the  greatest  interest  at  the  present 
time  as  enabling  the  reader  to  ap- 
"  Pioneers  of  preciate  the   causes  leading  to  the 

Russian  Revolu-  g^g^j  Bolshevik  upheaval.  It  is  a 
tion,    by  record  of  tyranny  on  the  one  hand 

•  •'^OB^'o  '^^  and  unpractical  doctrinarianism  on 

Kappopor  ^j^^  other.     The  author  means  us  to 
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\,  ,  ,  svmpathise  with  the  revolutionists ; 
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but  such  sympathy  as  is  given  can- 
not be  unmi.xed  with  contempt,  for  throughout  the  record 
one  meets  with  little  evidences  on  their  part  of  construc- 
tive ability,  or  indeed  of  practical  statesmanship  of  any 
kind.  The  spirit  of  freedom  among  the  Russians  is  of 
ancient  origin.  The  old  Russia  of  the  ninth  century  was 
distinctly  democratic  in  its  government ;  the  separate 
districts  into  which  it  was  divided  had  little  practical 
connection  with  one  another,  and  the  princes  who 
governed  them  were  merely  hereditary  magistrates  in 
communities  largely  governed  by  popular  assemblies. 
The  pressure  of  surrounding  races  forced  the  Slavs  to 
adopt  a  more  centralised  form  of  government,  and  gradu- 
ally their  rulers  became  absolute  autocrats.  The  great 
work  of  the  Tsars  was  to  try  and  fuse  their  widespread 
dominions  into  a  homogeneous  whole,  entirely  under  their 
own  control.  To  do  this  they  adopted  the  Greek  ritual, 
which  permitted  the  Tsar  to  be  head  of  the  Church,  and 
thus  gathered  the  power  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  State,  into  their  own  hands.  There  w-as  no  organised 
opposition,  because  Russia  was  largely  a  country  without 
large  towns,  and  its  population,  almost  wholly  consisting 
of  serfs  and  landed  proprietors,  was  destitute  of  the 
middle-classes,  who  were  responsible  for  the  revolutions 
in  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  the  French  Revolution 
had  its  echo  in  Russia  in  partial  and  unsuccessful  insur- 
rections, easily  stamped  out.  The  invasion  of  France  by 
Russian  troops  in  1814,  and  their  consequent  contact  with 
Western  institutions  and  Western  ideas,  stimulated  the 
revolutionary  movement.  But  its  exponents  were  idealists, 
intent  only  on  putting  into  practice  their  own  theories, 
and  not  even  capable  of  coming  to  an  agreement  about 
these  among  themsehes.  They  had  an  opportunity  for 
success  when  the  Tsar  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  in 
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1S25.  He  was  not  the  rightful  heir,  was  unpopular  with 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army 
was  opposed  to  him.  The  revolutionaries  had  plenty  of 
time  to  prepare  for  the  e\ent,  but  could  not  decide  even 
whether  they  wanted  a  republic  or  a  monarchy,  and  when 
it  came  they  had  no  plans  formulated.  Several  regiments 
revolted  in  Moscow  and  others  were  ripe  to  join,  but 
the  revolutionaries,  instead  of  saying  what  they  wanted, 
remained  silent  among  the  crowd,  and  the  soldiers,  not 
knowing  what  they  were  fighting  for,  either  laid  down 
their  arms  or  were  shot.  The  action  of  the  revolutionaries 
was  typical  of  their  future  conduct.  There  never  has 
been  a  time  when  they  have  all  agreed  upon  a  settled 
policy.  What  reforms  the  Tsars  ha%e  inaugurated  ha\'e 
been  scorned  as  insufficient,  and  physical  force  has  been 
extensively  resorted  to  to  forward  the  views  of  the  extre- 
mists. These  include  Socialism  of  the  most  pronounced 
type — the  communism  of  property  and  the  merging  of  all 
nationalities  into  one  community.  Such  objects  may  be 
theoretically  advisable,  but  they  are  only  to  be  attained 
by  slow  degrees,  and  the  Tsars  may  have  well  hesitated 
to  entrust  power  to  men  wanting  to  achieve  them  at 
once,  and  hesitating  to  do  away  with  nothing  that  stood 
in  the  way.  The  excesses  perpetrated  by  the  revolution- 
ists since  they  came  into  power  are  the  best  vindication 
of  the  absolutist  policy  of  the  old  regime  in  Russia  that 
could  be  afforded,  for  in  the  few  months  that  they  have 
been  in  office  the  Bolsheviks  have  caused  more  innocent 
people  to  be  killed  and  inflicted  greater  moral  and 
material  damage  on  the  community  than  the  whole  succes- 
sion of  Tsars  who  ha\e  reigned  in  Russia. 

The  late  Frederick  William  Hayes 

Frederick  Willi.-vm  H.wes,  .\.R.C..\.,  F.R.Cl.S., 
the  landscape  painter  and  novelist,  died  at   Hampstead 


early  in  October,  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  was  born 
in  Liverpool  in  1848,  and  came  to  London  about  1870. 
He  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  .-Vcadeniy  in  1872,  and 
from  then  until  1890  he  was  a  regular  exhibitor  of  coast 
and  mountain  subjects,  his  work  attracting  special  atten- 
tion for  its  effects  of  sunlight  and  atmosphere. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  some  years  honor- 
ary secretary,  of  the  Liverpool  Water-colour  Society,  of 
which  Sir  John  Gilbert  was  president. 

After  1890  he  turned  his  attention  to  reproduction,  and 
during  the  next  twenty  years  or  so  his  work  was  repro- 
duced all  over  the  world,  a  very  large  proportion  of  it 
going  direct  to  the  Continent.  .\Ithough  the  number  of 
drawings  and  paintings  he  produced  in  this  time  ran  well 
into  four  figures,  his  extraordinary  technical  facility  and 
wide  range  of  experience  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  quality. 

.\  comedy  of  his  was  produced  by  the  Kcndals  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  novels,  which  he  illustrated 
himself,  and  of  several  works  on  social  reform. 

During  the  war  he  occupied  a  position  of  responsibility 
at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  but  found  time  to  exhibit  at 
the  Royal  .A.cademy  and  the  Royal  Institute,  as  well  as 
at  several  provincial  exhibitions. 

Soon  after  he  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy 
he  received  a  letter  from  an  ingenuous  gentleman  ask- 
ing for  the  gift  of  a  representative  work,  "as  he  was 
collecting  pictures  by  well-known  artists  for  a  certain 
purpose." 

Mr.  Hayes  replied  as  follows:  "  I  regret  I  do  not  see 
my  wa)-  to  comply  with  \our  request,  but  I  suggest  that 
you  should  apply  to  the  Royal  -Academicians,  whose 
works  will  Ije  at  least  as  interesting,  and  probably  much 
more  valuable.'' 
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Etu]uii-ies  should  be  made  on  the  Enquiry   Coupon. 
See  Advertising  Pasres. 


Louis  XV.  Table.  — Bi, 718  (Tewkesbury).— If  your  table 
is  an  original  production  of  the  period,  it  is  undoubtedly  valu- 
able, but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  decide  this  point  from  a 
photograph.  Its  authenticity  could  only  be  proved  by  inspecting 
the  actual  j:>iece. 

Caudle  Pot  and  Cover.— 81,698  (Canada).— Your  caudle 
pot  and  cover  is  an  exceedingly  fine  piece  of  old  English  delft, 
made  at  Lambeth.  It  is  apparently  in  very  fine  condition,  and 
interesting  on  account  of  the  date  and  decoration  and  the  pre- 
sence of  the  tall  cover — a  thing  which  is  generally  missing  in 
these  pieces.  The  shield  of  arms  and  the  motto  shown  on  the 
side  are  those  of  the  Brewers'  Company  of  London.  The  pot 
was  in  all  probability  made  for  some  member  of  the  company, 
whose  initials  are  shown  with  the  date. 

Compotier.  —  B  1,043  (Cambridge).  —  Judging  from  the 
photograph,  your  compotier  is  a  modern  production  emanating 
in  all  probability  from  one  of  the  German  factories.  These  fruit- 
stands  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  we  should  not  place  the  value 
of  your  specimen  at  more  than  £'>,  or  £^. 

Settee.  — 1;  1,96s (Ijirminghani). — Your  settee  is  undoubtedly 
genuine,  probably  of  a  date  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
is  Portuguese  work,  showing,  especially  in  the  carving  of  the 
upper  part,  the  influence  of  Indian  art.  The  black  colour  is 
also  original,  due,  perhaps,  to  the  imitation  of  Indian  furniture 
arising  fmiu  the  Portuguese  having  possessions  in  and  trade 
with   India. 

Spode  Service.  —  81,923  (Axilla). — Judging  froln  your 
sketch,  your  Spode  tea  and  coffee  service  i-;  not  of  the  finest 
quality,  but,  being  a  complete  service,  with  the  exception  of  the 

teapot,  it  should  fetch  about  ^^30. 

Tortoiseshell  Plate.  —  1^  1,993  (Clydesdale).  —  In  our 
opinion  your  plate  is  modern  tortoiseshell  ware,  made  by 
William  &  J.  A.  Bailey,  of  Alloa,  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  a 
collector's  piece,   and  is  likely  to  be  of  very  small  value. 


Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  herein  should 
address  all  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  manager  of 
the  Heraldic  Department,  i,  Duke  Street,  St.  James's, 
London,  S.W.i. 

Only  replies  that  may  be  considered  to  be  of  general 
interest  will  be  published  in  these  coluiims.  Those 
of  a  directly  personal  character,  or  in  cases  where  the 
applicant  may  prefer  a  private  answer,  will  be  dealt 
with  by  post. 

Readers  who  desire  to  have  pedigrees  traced,  the 
accuracy  of  armorial  bearings  enquired  into,  or  other- 
wise to  make  use  of  the  department,  will  be  charged 
fees  according  to  the  amount  of  work  involved. 
Particulars  will  be  supplied  on  application. 

When  asking  information  respecting  genealogy  or 
heraldry,  it  is  desirable  that  the  fullest  details,  .so 
far  as  they  may  be  already  known  to  the  applicant, 
should  be  set  forth. 


Bricht.  —  Heny,  of  the  county  of  Worcester,  matriculated 
12  Dec,  15S0,  aged  iS.  B.A.  from  Balliol  College,  17  Jan., 
I5S3~4*  Rector  of  Broadwas  in  Worcestershire,  1591  ;  ofTre- 
dington,  1606;  Canon  of  Hereford,  1607  ;  Rector  ofWarmington, 
1615;  Canon  of  Worcester,  1619,  until  he  died  4  March,  1626-7. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Bright  and  grandson  of  Nathaniel 
Bright  of  Worcester.  His  son  Robert  matriculated  24  Oct., 
1634,  aged  18,  and  was  buried  28  May,  1665,  aged  48. 

Morris.  —  In  his  will,  dated  5  August,  1614,  Isbrand  Morris 
leaves  lands  and  premises  in  the  town  of  Hertford  to  his  wife 
Elizabeth  for  her  life  ;  and  the  reversion  of  his  messuages  in  the 
parish  of  All  Saints  the  Less  in  Thames  Street,  London,  to  his 
sons  Humfrey  and  Isbrand  ;  and  to  his  daughter  Judith  the 
reversion  of  messuages  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  the  Great  in 
Thames  Street,  London,  in  tail :  remainder  to  Luce  his  daughter. 
The  portion  of  Elizabeth  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  John  Heather, 
Salter,  to  be  made  equal  to  the  portions  of  his  other  children. 
Bequests  to  the  poor  of  the  parishes  of  S.  Laurence  Pountney, 
All  Saints  the  Great,  and  All  Saints  the  Less. 

Mii.i.s. — Thomas  Mills  of  Norton  Court,  near  Favershani, 
CO.  Kent,  Esquire  of  the  body  to  King  James  and  Chief  Customer 
of  Kent,  also  his  wife  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Policy,  had  a 
Grant  of  Arms  12  Oct.,  1586,  confirmation  with  impalement 
allowed  July,  1609  :  —  Ermine  a  mill  rind  sable  on  a  chief  azure  a 
pair  of  wings  in  lure  argent.  Impaling  1  and  4  argent,  on  a  bend 
gules  three  cross-crosslets  of  the  first  (Polley) ;  2,  .  .  .  an  eagle 
dis]-ilayed  .  .  .  Buckland  ;  3,  azure,  a  fess  between  three  garbs 
or  (Sanbach).  On  the  centre  of  these  quarterings  a  crescent 
charged  with  a  mullet  for  difference.  Crests.  —  On  a  chapeau 
gules,  turned  up  ermine,  a  mill  rind  sable,  between  two  wings 
displayed  of  the  second,  for  Mills.  From  a  mural  coronet  or, 
a  hind's  head  between  two  branches  of  laurel,  all  proper,  on  the 
neck  a  crescent  charged  with  a  mullet  for  difference,  for  Polley. 
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Pictures 


Portraits  of  Children  of  the  Russell  Family  by  John  Russell 
By  R.  R.  M.  See 

Though  John  Russell  has  held  for  a  century 
an  undisputed  right  to  the  title  of  the  "Prince  of  Pastel- 
lists, "  conferred  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries,  there  has 
arisen  of  late  a  tendency  among  certain  critics,  collectors, 
artists,  and  amateurs  of  standing  to  bestow  a  growing 
meed  of  appreciation  upon  his  rivals,  Gardner,  Ozias 
Humphry,  Peters,  Masquerier,  Peter  Romney,  (icorge 
Chinnery,  and  various  others,  who,  no  doubt,  in  the 
finest,  of  their  achievements,  have  in  specific  instances 
succeeded  in  equalling,  and  even  excelling,  this  most 
renowned   and 


most  generally 
acclaimed  of 
painters  in 
crayon. 

I  n~  t  h  e  p  o  r- 
trayal  of  chil- 
dren, however, 
Russell  still 
stands  unrival- 
led, even  by 
those  giants 
among  pastel- 
lists,  Maurice 
Quentin  dc  la 
Tour  and  Pcr- 
roncau,  who  arc 
ack  nowlcdgcd 
as  towering 
above  all  others, 
no  matter  what 
their  school. 
England  is,  and 
hasalwaysbeen, 
the  land  of  the 
loveliest  child- 
ren in  the  world. 
She  is,  in  Theo- 
philc  Gauticr's 
admirably  chos- 
en phrase,  "the 
country  in  which 
babies  are  cul- 
tivated like  flow- 
ers" ;  the  land 
whoscr  climate. 
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O.NE    OF    THK    NIKCKS    OF    JOHN     RUSSELL    (SHURLOCK  .') 


no  matter  what  may  be  its  shortcomings,  endows  her 
little  ones  with  complexions  that  are  the  tenderest  and 
fairest  of  all.  Thus  it  comes  that  Russell,  the  great 
colourist,  seeing  in  the  portraiture  of  the  English  child  an 
opportunity  for  giving  his  particular  genius  its  widest 
scope,  is  found  to  best  adxantage.  Indeed,  for  one  who 
revelled,  as  he  did,  in  colour  for  its  own  sake,  what  finer 
opportunity  could  be  discovered  than  that  which  lies  in 
the  portrayal  of  red  cheeks,  skins  of  milk  and  roses, 
cherry  lips,  masses  of  curls,  and  frocks  of  simple  muslin, 

delicate  yet  bril- 
1  i a n t  in  their 
tones  of  white  ? 
Eminent  por- 
traitists have  fre- 
quently proved 
more  essentially 
pai  nters  than 
artists.  Gains- 
borough was 
both  artist  and 
painter  ;  R(\  - 
n  o  1  d  s,  o  n  t  h  c 
other  hand,  was 
just  the  great 
painter  ;  Rom- 
ney, the  artist 
pureandsim])le. 
In  his  pastels 
Russell  wasboth 
to  a  certain  de- 
gree, but  in;  his 
portraits  of  men 
and  women  he  is 
rather  the  pain- 
ter, while  in  his 
representation 
of  children  the 
artist  in  him  is 
uppermost.  This 
is  the  reason 
that  in  so  many 
of  his  latter 
works  he  attains 
real  greatness. 
Russell  loved 
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children,  and  loved,  too,  their  pets— the  animals  they 
delight  to  play  with — and  nothing  gave  him  greater  satis- 
faction than  to  depict  the  two  together  in  that  crisp,  terse 
manner  of  his.  When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  portraying 
the  children  of  his  own  family,  we  find  the  painter 
working  purely  for  art's  sake,  labouring  with  heart  as 
well  as  brain  and  with  an  inspiration  born  of  his  subject, 
just  as  that  of  the  early  painters  was  born  of  that  great 
religious  feeling  that  animated  them  when  in  fervour  and 
devotion  they  produced  their  exquisite  Madonnas  and 
lovely  Christ-children.  Regarded  in  this  light,  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  finest  gems  of 
Russell's  art  should  be  found  among  these  portraits  of 
children. 

This  baby-lover  had  not  only  a  numerous  family  of  his 
own — the  number  of  his  offspring  reaching  the  commend- 
able figure  of  twelve — but  he  possessed  an  e\en  greater 
number  of  nephews  and  nieces,  and  later  on  there  came 
grandchildren  to  increase  the  store,  all  of  whom  were 
painted  by  him  at  some  time  or  other.  Thanks  to  the 
very  complete  records  in  the  possession  of  his  direct  de- 
scendant, Mr.  Francis  Henry  Webb,  who  has  kindly  lent 
these  as  well  as  his  extensive  collections  of  photographs  of 
his  great  ancestor's  work,  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  here  a 
fairly  complete  list  of  these  portraits,  and  also  to  repro- 
duce for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  a  few  of  these  charming 
pictures.    We  have  endeavoured  to  identify  several  of  the 


undescribed  exhibits  of  the  Academy  in  the  fine  works 
of  Messrs.  Algernon  Graves  and  Williamson,  always  an 
invaluable  aid  to  students  of  art. 

Henrietta  Ann  (i)  is  the  adorable  baby  represented  in 
her  mother's  arms  in  the  oval  picture  which  was  so  many 
years  in  the  Lea  family,  and  which  has  now  passed  with 
Russell's  own  portrait,  a  companion  to  it,  into  a  French 
collection. 

Henrietta  .Ann  (2;,  the  artist's  sixth  child,  who  later 
became  Mrs.  Shurlock,  has  been  pictured  at  least  five 
times,  once  as  a  child  with  a  doll,  a  little  later  on  with  a 
bird,  when  older  with  a  fox  dog,  and  when  married  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms.  There  also  exists  a  charming 
miniature  of  her,  for  though  little  is  known  of  him  in  that 
capacity,  John  Russell  was  also  an  accomplished  minia- 
turist and  greatly  attached  to  that  branch  of  his  art.  To 
this  ample  testimony  is  aflfbrded  by  numerous  charming 
examples,  more  especially  among  those  in  the  collections 
of  his  direct  descendants. 

Jane  de  Courcy,  the  seventh  child,  who  married  Joshua 
Jott-ett,  is  The  Young  Lady  iL'ilh  a  Pug.  She  is  likewise 
the  younger  of  the  two  sisters  represented  in  the  miniature 
in  which  she  holds  Henrietta  Ann  in  a  fond  embrace. 

Samuel  Henry  Russell  is  the  smart  young  man  in  uniform, 
as  well  as  the  boy  in  the  miniature  o{  Mother  and  Child. 

.\nna  and  Maria  are  the  two  young  ladies  in  the  large 
picture.      Maria  is  also  the  subject  of  crayon  drawings 
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and  of  a  nicely  exe- 
cuted miniature. 

William  Russell 
(born  in  1784)  and 
his  younger  bro- 
t  h  c  r ,  T  h  o  m  a  s 
1'  I  78  5  J,  are  still 
more  fa\'Ourite  sub- 
jects. They  are 
The  Yoiitig Artists 
of  that  delightful 
pastel  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy 
of  1 793.  Ton  and 
his  Pigeons  was 
No.  I  80,  R.  A., 
1791.  Tom  reading 
his  Mothers  Letter 
is  one  of  the  stron- 
gest pieces  of  work 
this  artist  ever  pro- 
duced, and  its  rendering  of  light  and  shade  is  masterly. 
It  was  exhibited  as  No.  409  in  the  Academy  of  1802. 

To  a  later  period,  though  not  less  characteristic  of  Russell 
at  his  best,  belong  the  pictures  of  his  grandchildren,  Ann 
and  Jane  Shurlock,  the  former  in  The  Strawberry  Girl, 
Bird-Nesting,  and  in  her  mother's  arms.  There  is  also 
a  charming  miniature  of  two  Shurlock  children. 

Equally  attached  to  his  nephews  and  nieces  as  to  the 


HIS   PIGEONS,    1781 


identifiable  as  John  F. 


members  of  his  own 
immediate  house- 
hold, Russell  loved 
to  depict  them  in 
every  sort  of  mood 
and  circumstance. 
George  Russell  is 
the  graceful  child 
with  a  spaniel  :  his 
sister  Ann  is  Nancy 
-with  a  Dead  Bird, 
as  well  as  the  model 
for  that  highly  in- 
teresting though 
unfinished  picture, 
Nancy  loith  a  Doll. 
Betsy  in  Tears  is 
also  a  child  of 
William  Russell, 
while  the  sitter  for 
The  Child  with  a 
Russell,  junior,  her 


Butterfly 
brother. 

The  Child  luith  an  Owl,  one  of  the  most  representative 
of  Russell's  works,  signed  and  dated  1799,  and  ranking 
in  quality  with  The  Girl  with  Cherries,  in  the  Louvre,  is 
a  portrait  of  Willie  Russell,  son  of  William  Russell  and 
.\nn  Baker. 

Among  the  so-called  "  fancy  "  pictures  there  is  ever\- 
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ELIZA     rULLAN,    AGED    5    (1804);     MARRIED    MR.  GIHBEb 
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indication  that 
Maria  Russell, 
already  men- 
tioned, is  the 
Girt  with  tlie 
Ral'bit  of  1 79 1, 
a  work  which 
has  Ijcen  fre- 
c|  u  e  n  1 1  y  e  n  - 
L;ra\cd,  and  is, 
]5  c  r  h  a  p  s  , 
amony  the  most 
popular  of  Rus- 
sell's pictures, 
though  fre- 
quently given 
the  title  of-'Sam 
and  his  rabbit." 
This  subject 
was  painted  by 
h  i  m  s  e  V  e  r  a  1 
times.  The  ver- 
sion reproduced 
herewith  is  the 
best  we  ha\c 
met  with,  and 
is  all  the  more 
interesting 
since  it  is  that 
kept  by  him  to  the  end  among  his  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions. It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  one  was 
kept  in  his  studio  all  his  hfe,  so  great  was  his  affection 
for  it ;  and  as,  moreover,  it  was  his  practice  never  to 
sign  liis  pictures  before  delivering  them  to  his  patrons, 
this  ma>'  go  some  way  to«'ards  explaining  the  fact  that 
certain  of  his  undisputed  works  bear  a  date  later  than 
that  of  the  period  to  which  they  rightly  belong. 

The  companion  picture  in  the  collection,  TJie  CJiild ivith 
Puppies,  dates  to 
1/97,  and  is  drawn 
from  one  of  fane 
de  Courcy  Jow- 
ctt's  children.  In 
considering  the 
description  given 
of  this  worI<  by 
Ml-.  Christie  in 
his  catalogue, 
dated  1807,  allow  - 
.1  n  c  e  must,  o  f 
course,  be  made 
for  the  enormous 
\ogue  enjoyed  at 
tlic  time  by  the 
Italian  school. 
This  is  what  he 
says  of  it:  "The 
artist  has  here 
ennobled  a  famili- 
ar subject, treating 


CHARLES    AND     HIS     CAT 


it  with  elevated 
taste.  The 
c  o  m  p  o  s  i  tions 
were  worthy  of 
the  higher  Ita- 
lian schools, 
and  the  effects 
of  light  and 
colour  are  ad- 
mirable." 

According  to 
the  family  tra- 
d  i  t  i  o  n ,  the 
youngerchildin 
Rural  E  VI ploy - 
men/  is  A n n 
Russell  :  but 
there  is  a  doubt 
in  regard  to  the 
elder,  for  she 
has  been  vari- 
ously identified 
as  Henrietta 
Ann  and  Jane 
d  e  Courcy,  a 
strong  likeness 
between  the  two 
sisters  h  a  v  i  n  g' 
e.xisted  at  this 
age.  The  same  applies  to  the  Peasant's  little  Maid  of 
1788,  and  The  Cake  in  Danger  of  the  same  year.  Ikit 
the  exact  names  of  the  Russell  children  represented  re- 
spectively in  the  Louvre  picture  (1781),  The  Peach  Girl 
(1778),  and  The  Tired  Little  Wanderer  {iyc)o),  have  not 
been  established.  The  Dog's  First  Sight  was  probably 
drawn  from  Betsy.      Its  date  is' 1797. 

It  has  always  been  understood  that  Ann  Russell  was 
the  sitter  for  the  child  in  The  Cottage  Grandfather  {i?>02i) : 

but  this  cannot  be 
the  daughter,  who 
must  li  a  V  c  Ijcen 
twent\-t«o  years 
old  at  the  time. 
It  is  possibly  ano- 
ther child  belong- 
ing to  the  famih'. 
for  the\-  seem  ti> 
have  been  in  the 
habit  of  confer- 
r  i  n  g  t  h  e  s  a  m  e 
names  upon  new  - 
comei'S. 

77/1?  Boy  bloic- 
ing  Bubbles{^\']()\\ 
is,  no  doubt,  Wil- 
liam Russell,  tlie 
son,  but  T  It  e 
Chorister  of 
Stoke  (1781)  can- 
ROVAL  ACADEMY,    1797  "o'  ^^  ^'^  cousin 
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WILLIAM    RUSSELL   THE    YOLNUER 


JOHN    RUSSELL,   SON    OF   WILLIAM    (NEPIIEw) 


BOY    BLOWING    nUIlELES   (PROBABLY'    WILLIAM) 


THOMAS    IIAKMER   SHKrPEARD,    1702         (OIL),  42  IN.  BY  30  IN. 
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"  George  "  (as  family  tra- 
dition has  it),  since  the 
latter  was  only  born  in 
that  year. 

Space  does  not  permit 
of  describing  each  picture 
in  detail,  but  the  repro- 
ductions will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  perfection 
which  characterises  those 
essentially  English  works 
of  art  in  their  fascinating 
Ijcauty  of  light,  crisp  tones. 
In  these,  more  than  in 
an\-  other  of  his  works,  it 
may  be  said  that  Russell 
has  shown  himself  a  pro- 
found observer,  exincing 
his  deep  love  of  childhood, 
his  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  its  fresh  innocence, 
his  comprehension  of  its 
every  mood.  He  under- 
stands to  a  nicety  the 
interest  that  clings  about 
these  little  beings:  he 
fathoms  the  depth  of 
their  joys,  the  poignancv 
of  their  sorrows;  he  '"°''™>'-   ^VILUAM   lawr 

imderstands  how  shjness  alternates  with  boldness,  and 
responds  to  that  childish  sensitiveness  that  is  so  often 
exaggerated  beyond  reason,  and  to  that  spontaneity  which 
is  one  of  childhood's  greatest  charms.  He  never  falls 
into  the  error  that  has  distinguished  certain  greater  men, 


of'  regarding  children  as 
belonging  to  the  same 
category  as  the  puppies 
and  kittens  that  they  have 
introduced  into  their 
masterpieces.  On  the  con- 
trary, mere  externals  held 
no  interest  for  him;  he 
sought  something  deeper 
than  the  mere  grace  of 
pose,  the  delicious  fresh- 
ness of  skin,  the  mass  of 
curly  hair.  He  viewed  the 
child  from  within,  gather- 
ing at  the  same  time  an 
immense  fund  of  pleasure 
and  amusement  from  his 
observation  of  its  ways,  its 
games,  its  general  charac- 
ter. In  short,  to  use  a 
phrase  admirably  framed 
by  another  writer,  he  was 
never  guilty  of  regarding 
children  merely  as  "amus- 
ing animals  waiting  to 
grow  up.'' 

Thus  in  these  selected 
instances  I  can  affirm 
■^   '      '  without  hesitation  that 

Russell  has  attained  a  charm  greater  even  than  that  of  the 
deepest  and  most  skilful  of  pastellists,  La  Tour;  that  he  has 
obtained  an  inspiration  more  perfect  even  than  that  of  Per- 
roneau,  the  unassailable  in  fascination  and  technique,  for  to 
him  belonged  the  "  cravons  de  tendresse  et  de  caresse. " 


.      'i 
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Lambeth   Delft 

Much  obscurity 
this,  the  earliest  centre  of 
England.  In  1691  a 
Dutch  potter,  named 
John  Ariens  van  Hamme, 
had  settled  in  Lambeth, 
as  in  that  year,  on  April 
23rd,  he  had  taken  out 
an  English  patent  for 
'"the  art  of  makeinge 
tiles,  and  porcelane,  and 
other  earthenwares  after 
the  way  practised  in  Hol- 
land." Professor  Church 
says  that  in  1699  "Sav- 
ory tried  his  new  steam- 
engine  in  a  pottery  at 
Lambeth."  He  also  tells 
us  that  when  the  Albert 
Embankment  was  made, 


hangs  over  the  history  of 
the  delft -ware  potting  in 


\ 


•■•A 


By  Celia  Hemming 

the  remains  of  pot-works  and  many  wasters  and  frag- 
ments of  tin-enamelled  ware  were  found  there.   Indeed, 
s__  fragm  ents,  and  some- 

times whole  specimens, 
have  been  dug  up  in 
many  parts  of  London. 
Mr.  Burton,  in  his  -E'lg- 
lisk  Earthen  a'  a  re  and 
S/ofie7e'are,  sa.ys:  "There 
isabundant  traditionthat 
along  the  waterside,  from 
Lambeth  down  to  Ber- 
mondsey,  and  in  the 
other  direction  as  far  as 
Vauxhall,  kilns  were  es- 
tablished  during  the 
seventeenth  century  for 
the  production  of  '  Eng- 
lish delft,'  "  and  that 
the  actual   remains  of 


iNo.  3 


PlATK     I. — THREE    LAMBETH     DELFT    TILL-SLABS 
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potters'    kilns    had    been    fi)iind    in    Soutliwaik    and 
Bermondsey. 

All  seem  agreed  that  the  manufacture  of  delft  was 
introduced  here  from  Holland  ;  there  was  much  traffic 
between  the  two  countries.  The  use  of  tin-enamel  as 
a  glaze  was,  however,  no  Dutch  invention,  as  it  had 
been  employed  by  the  Moors  of  Spain  on  their  pot- 
tery in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Lucca  della  Robbia 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  the  French  on 
their  faience  in  the  sixteenth  century.  However,  tin- 
enamelled  earthenware  was  made  in  such  (juantities 
and  so  successfully  by  the  Dutch  as  to  become  faniou.s 
over  Europe,  and  to  take  its  name  from  their  town  of 
Delft,  the  most  important  centre  of  its  manufacture. 

Delft-ware  was  made  in  Lambeth  till  towards  the 
end  of  1700.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  S/ioii  Account  of 
0/d  English  Fotteiy,  says:  "In  1776  the  Lambeth 
Company  advertised  for  'a  stone  kiln  burner,  a  top 
ware  turner,  and  an  ingenious  painter.'  The  adver- 
tisement ends :  '  These  men  must  understand  the 
business  well,  as  the  Company  have  enough  indifferent 
hands  already.' " 

Mr.  Solon,  in  his  admirable --://•/ (^///c  Old  English 
Fatter,  says  of  delft:  "The  body  is  of  a  yellowish 
or  red  colour,  very  friable  and  porous  ;  carbonate  of 
lime  enters  largely  into  its  composition.  The  glaze, 
a  thick  and  opaque  enamel,  is  a  mi.xture  of  oxides  of 
lead  and  of  tin.  Its  manufacture  differed  from  all 
early  ware  in  this  respect,  that  it  had  to  be  fired 
twice — once  to  harden  the  biscuit,  so  as  to  allow  of 
its  being  dipped  in  the  litjuid  glaze,  the  porosity  of 
the  body  absorbing  the  water  while  the  enamel  re- 
mained on  the  surface  ;  and  then  a  second  time,  to 
vitrify  the  glaze." 

The  tin-enamel  formed  a  dry  and  powdery  deposit 
on  the  biscuit  of  the  ware,  which  in  this  difficult  state 
had  to  be  painted.  Onl>'  such  metallic  oxides  could 
be  used  as  could  resist  without  alteration  the  heat  of 
the  second  firing  in  the  (Host  oven.  These  under- 
glaze  colours,  as  they  are  called,  are  as  follows : 
oxide  of  cobalt,  or  smalt,  for  blues  and  greys  ;  per- 
oxide of  iron,  for  reds  and  browns ;  peroxide  of 
manganese,  for  violets,  puce,  and  black  ;  oxide  of 
antimony,  for  yellow,  and  in  the  form  of  antimoniate 
of  lead  for  Naples  yellow  ;  oxide  of  copper,  also 
oxide  of  chromium,  for  green."' 

There  was  less  lime  in  the  English  body  of  delft 
than  in  the  Dutch.  It  was  less  porous,  and  when 
dipped  it  retained  less  of  the  tin-enamel.  This  re- 
sulted in  that  rosy  tinge,  well  known  in  Lambeth 
delft,  due  to  the    body  showing   through    its  white 


"■■■   See  Haudbook  to  Miisciiin  of  Practical  Cfo/ogy,  page  60, 
by  Mr.  F.  Rudler. 


coating.     Crazing,  also,  is  usual  on  it,  owing  to  the 
uneven  shrinkage  of  the  body  and  of  the  glaze. 

Among  the  earliest  dated  specimens  are  the  mug 
inscribed  "William  and  Elizabeth  Burges,  24th  August, 
163 1,"  painted  in  blue  with  birds,  insects,  and  flowers, 
and  the  candlestick  with  the  Fishmongers'  arms  and 
the  initials  W.W.E.,  dated  1648,  both  of  which  are 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Another  early 
piece  is  the  sack  bottle,  dated  1647,  and  with  the 
arms  and  name  of  William  Allen,  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Upon  early  examples  the  tin-enamel  is  very  white 
and  soft,  making  them  very  attractive.  As  Professor 
Church  has  pointed  out,  there  is  a  strong  Italian 
influence  to  be  seen  on  some  earlier  pieces,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  very  natural  that  good  examples  of  Italian 
majolica  should  have  been  known  in  London.  A  great 
deal  of  Lambeth  delft  was  painted  in  rough  copy  of 
the  greatly  admired  blue-and-white  Nankin  porcelain. 
I  now  propose  to  deal  with  a  few  specimens  in  my 
own  collection. 

Plate  I.  represents  three  pill-slabs.  These  were 
used  by  the  apothecaries  of  an  earlier  day  in  rolling 
the  materials  for  pills  and  other  preparations.  All 
are  perforated  for  suspension,  to  be  hung  up  when  not 
wanted.  They  were  heart-shaped,  shield-shaped,  or 
octagonal.  Chaffers  says  that  Dr.  Diamond,  a  very 
early  collector,  had  one  painted  in  blue  camaieu,  and 
that  "he  remembered  hearing  an  assistant  lament 
that  he  had  been  the  cause  of  a  great  discomfiture  to 
his  master,  for  he  had  broken  his  heart,  in  allusion  to 
a  similar  tablet,  which  he  had  accidentally  let  fall."' 

No.  I  is,  perhajjs,  the  oldest.  It  is  a  broad  heart- 
shape,  with  very  white  enamel,  much  crazed  and 
showing  signs  of  a  great  deal  of  use.      It  measures 

1 1  inches  diameter,  and  it  is  inscribed  "Edward  "W 

1663.''   The  name  appears  to  have  been  intentionally 
obliterated. 

No.  2,  which  is  shield-shaped,  measures  gf  inches 
diameter,  and  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  and  the  motto,  "  Opifer  :  Quk  : 
Per  :  Orbem  :  Dicor  :"  The  figure  of  Apollo  is  very 
rudely  painted,  but  the  scroll-work  is  good.  The  tinge 
of  the  enamel  is  pink.  It  has  been  much  used,  and 
it  is  cracked  right  across. 

No.  3,  which  is  a  long  heart-shape,  measuring 
io|  inches  diameter,  bears  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  with  that  of  the  City  of 
London  beneath  it.  The  motto  is  here  spelt  "  Opi- 
ferque  :  Per  :  Orbem  :  Dicor:"  It  is  better  painted, 
and  is  probably  later  than  the  other.  It  shows  signs 
of  use,  and  has  been  cracked.  Unlike  either  of  the 
other  pill-slabs,  its  enamel  has  certainly  a  blue  tinge. 
Plate    II.  represents    three  drug  -  jars,   inscribed 
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Plate   III.     four   lamheth   delft   drug-l\rs 
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Plate   I\". — three   i.nscribed   lamheth    delft   i-latks 
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respectively  "O.  Niirdinu  .  1672  .  G.B.,"  "  C.  Lu- 
jule  .  1677  .  W.P.,"  and  "  S.  Rosac  :  Sol  .  M." 
The  enamel  on  the  jar  inscribed  "  O.  Nardinu  "  is 
\  ery  white  and  soft,  and  the  blue  decoration  has  run 
and  sunk  deeply  into  it.  O.  Nardinu  was  the  oil  of 
spikenard.  "  C  Lujulc  "  was  a  conserve  of  wood- 
sorrel.  Dr.  James,  in  his  Dispensatory,  1744,  says: 
"  It  was  excellent  for  pleurisies  and  dysentery."  This 
jar  is  very  pink  in  tint.  "  S.  Rosac  :  Sol "  is  merely 
a  syrup  of  roses.  It  is  a  jar  with  a  very  white  and  soft 
enamel,  and,  doubtless,  an  early  piece. 

Plate  III.  represents  four  more  drug-jars  with  curi- 
ous prescriptions  :  "O.  Lumbricor,"  "  E.  Methridate," 
'•  l>e  Carabi,"  and  "V  :  Basil  :  N  :" 

"  E.  Methridate"  and  "  C.  Lujule  "  and  "  De 
Carabi  "  were  all  bought  together  from  an  old  doctor's 
house.  The  prescription  Mithradatum  was  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  by  Mithradates  VI.,  King  of 
Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  born  134  B.C.  As  well 
as  being  a  great  general,  he  was  a  learned  man  of 
those  days.  He  was  defeated  by  Pompey,  who  is 
.said  to  have  found  the  base  of  this  preparation 
amongst  his  secret  papers.  Anyway,  this  prescription 
had  a  long  vogue,  and  was  of  immense  popularity. 
A.  C.  Wootton,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Pharmacy,  says  : 
"  Some  Roman  emperors  are  declared  to  have  com- 
pounded it  with  their  own  hands."  Dr.  James,  1744, 
gives  it  with  46  ingredients,  and  he  says  :  "  This 
composition  is  now  expunged  from  the  Edinburgh 
Dispensatory,  as  it  deserves  to  be  from  that  of  London. 
Mithradate,  in  every  half-ounce,  contains  one  grain 
of  opium."  The  chemist  from  whom  I  bought  the  jar 
"O.  Lumbricor"  told  me  the  inscription  meant  Oil  of 
Worms.  Perhaps  that  is  why  the  artist  decorated  it 
with  two  grotesque  masks  smoking  pipes.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  this  prescription  in  any  of  my 
books.  "  De  Carabi "  was  a  preparation  of  amber,  used 
for  colds,  quinsies,  etc.  "  V  :  Basil  :  N  :  "  was  Black 
Basilicum  Ointment,  or  ointment  of  four  ingredients. 
It  was  a  London  prescription  of  olive  oil,  resin,  and 
pitch,  which  was  used  for  open  wounds.  The  blue 
decoration  of  this  jar  is  extremely  dark,  and  it  has  run 
a  great  deal. 

Plate  IV.  represents  three  inscribed  Lambeth  delft 
plates.  Two  of  these,  which  both  measure  9  inches 
diameter,  are  odd  plates  from  the  old  well-known 
"  Merrynian  "   series  : — 

"I.  What  is  a  Merry  Man 

2.  Let  him  do  what  he  can, 

3.  To  entertain  his  Guests 

4.  With  wine  and  merrie  jests. 

5.  But  if  his  wife  do  frown 

6.  All  nierriement  goes  down." 

The    one    inscribed    "  Let  him  do  w^hat  he  can "  is 
dated  1734,  and  the  other  has  a  rather  early  dale  for 


these  plates,  17 16.  Their  wreaths  are  also  different. 
The  octagonal  plate  in  the  centre,  7^  inches  dia- 
meter, is  one  of  another  set  of  rhyming  plates,  of 
which,  I  believe,  the  complete  verse  has  not,  so  far, 
been  made  out.  It  is  the  fourth  line  of  the  set,  and 
is  inscribed  "  And  Wholsom  Cheer."  No.  i  begins 
"A  Friendly  Feast,"  and  No.  3  is  "Crood  Wine  and 
Beer." 

Plate  V.  represents  two  posset-pots.  The  plain 
white  one  (height,  8  inches)  has  a  very  rosy  tinge 
to  its  enamel.  The  large  posset -pot,  decorated  in 
Chinese  style,  is  a  very  fine  example.  It  is  9  inches 
high.  The  colouring  is  of  a  full,  bright  blue,  which 
has  sunk  deep  into  the  soft  enamel. 

Plate  W.  represents  a  caudle-cup  and  also  a  plate, 
loj  inches  diameter.  This  plate  bears  a  cartouche, 
which  is  very  common  upon  Lambeth  delft.  It  is  a 
cartouche  which  always  encloses  the  "  Merryman  " 
verse  when  seen  on  octagonal  plates.  The  initials 
"  v'^E.  1698"  probably  stand  for  those  of  a  man  and 
his  wife.  Such  plates,  with  varying  initials  and  dates, 
are  not  uncommon.  The  caudle-cup  (height,  4  inches) 
in  Plate  VI.  is  a  very  good  example  of  polychrome 
delft  in  Chinese  style.  The  colours  employed  are 
blue,  lemon-yellow,  and  orange,  with  touches  of  an 
emerald  copper-green.  A  very  similar  caudle-cup  is 
figured  in  Mr.  Hodgkins'  Early  English  Pottery,  which 
is  dated  1662. 

Plate  VII.  represents  the  back  and  front  of  a  fine 
piece  of  Lambeth  delft  potting.  It  is  a  large  punch- 
bowl, measuring  15!  inches  diameter.  Upon  the 
front  of  it  is  seen  the  usual  "  Merryman  "  cartouche, 
of  the  same  kind  that  I  have  figured  in  the  preceding 
plate.  Within  this  cartouche  are  the  initials  "  ck", 
and  the  date  1733  beneath  them.  The  decoration  is 
executed  in  rather  a  hard  tone  of  dark  blue  upon  the 
shiny  white  ei?fimel  of  the  bowl.  It  is  skilfully  painted, 
and  the  design  itself  possesses  artistic  merit.  The 
ground  is  well  covered  with  conventional  scroll-work, 
leaving  reserved  panels  which  are  filled  by  handsome 
conventional  flower-pots.  The  wreaths  of  leaves 
around  these  panels  are  beautifully  painted.  Within 
the  bowl  birds  and  peonies  are  coarsely  painted  in 
blue.  The  execution  of  the  inside  is  not  at  all  equal 
to  that  on  the  outside  of  the  bowl,  which  is  a  thing  I 
have  noticed  in  some  other  punch-bowls. 

Plate  VIII.  represents  a  barber's  shaving-bowl, 
9J-  inches  diameter.  It  is  decorated  in  blue,  with 
combs,  scissors,  razors,  etc.,  and  all  a  barber's  gear. 
There  is  a  hollow  for  the  barber's  thumb  and  a  niche 
for  the  patient's  throat.  Barbers  were  the  surgeons 
in  those  days,  and  no  doubt  their  shops  were  great 
meeting-places.  A  curious  little  book  called  Things 
not  Generally  Known,  by  John  Timbs,  F.S.A.,  1858, 
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PlATF,    V. — TWO    LAMBETH     DELFT     POSSET-TOTS 

gives  a  list  of  forfeits  formerly  hung"  up  in  barbers' 
shops  :  — 

"  For  handling  the  razors. 

For  talking  of  cutting  throats. 

For  calling  hair-powder  flour. 

For  meddling  with  anything  on  the  shop-board." 
He  says  that  in  1856  such  a  set  of  rules  was  hanging 


some  customers  paid  by  the  quarter.  For  these  an 
especial  bowl  was  set  apart,  and  used  only  at  the 
time  when  their  shaving-money  was  due,  and  inside 
this  particular  bowl,  inscribed  in  perfectly  unmistak- 
able characters,  were  the  words,  '  Sir,  your  quarter's 
up.' "  This,  though  a  digression,  is  interesting,  be- 
cause there  is  one  of  these  "  reminder  "  bowls  in  the 
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PLArE    VI. — LAM11ET[I     DELFT    CAUDLE-CUP    AND    PLATE 

in  a  barber's  shop  at  Straiford-on-.Avoii,  which   the         Victoria   and    Albert    Museum,  and   another  in   the 

barber  had  himself  mounted  when  he  was  an  appren-         Willett  collection  at  Brighton. 

tice  fifty  years  before.    "  This  man  used  to  relate  that  Plate  IX.  represents  two  examples  of  Lambeth  delft 
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Plate   VII.— two   views  of   a   large   lameeth    delft   punxh-bowl 


coated  with  dark  blue  and  then  splashed  with  white, 
after  the  manner  of  the  faience  of  Nevers,  in  France. 
The  scalloped  jilate,  8i  inches  diameter,  was  sold  to 
me  by  the  late  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  Manor  House  at 
Hitchin,  as  having  belonged  to  that  early  collector, 
Dr.  Diamond. 

The   bleeding  -  cup   is   almost    exactly   like    one 
exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  of 


I  bought  the  two  blue  barrels  about  twenty  years  ago 
in  Berkhampstead.  They  had  belonged  to  an  old 
wheelwright  of  the  name  of  King,  who  had  lived  at  a 
place  called  Jason's  Hill,  near  Berkhampstead.  The 
same  style  of  mottling  with  blue  or  with  manganese 
was  employed  on  delft  at  Bristol,  and  many  cream- 
ware  barrels  were  also  made  there.  I  think,  however, 
that  these  are  Lambeth  e.xamples.    Little  barrels  were 


Plate   VIII. — barber's   shaving-bowl 


1913,  and  figured  in  their  illustrated  catalogue  of  that 
<ollection.  It  is  almost  exactly  the  same  size — 
2^  inches  high,  length  7  inches — being  just  a  little 
shorter  in  length  only,  7  inches  instead  of  7f  inches. 
This  other  example  was  lent  to  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Exhibition  by  the  Taunton  Castle  Museum.  In 
the  catalogue  they  call  it  a  barber-surgeon's  bowl, 
with  flat  palmette  handle,  and  place  it  about  1680. 
It  is  a  little  more  heavily  splashed  with  white  than 
mine  is. 

I'late  X.  represents  three  spirit-barrels.  Of  these 
the  two  smaller  (height,  4^  inches)  are  sprinkled  all 
over  with  a  close  mottle  of  deep  blue.  The  larger 
one  (height,   5i  inches)  is  mottled  with  manganese. 


not  peculiar  to  Bristol.  I  have  a  very  old  one  of  red 
and  yellow  solid  agate-ware,  and  another  still  earlier 
one  of  earthenware,  deeply  coated  with  green,  in  the 
manner  of  Tudor  pottery.  A  larger  size  of  barrel, 
mottled  with  manganese,  may  be  seen  in  the  Wil- 
lett  collection  at  Brighton,  and  it  is  there  ascribed 
to  Lambeth.  I  myself  have  several  examples  of 
Bristol  delft  decorated  in  this  manner.  But  to  judge 
by  the  manganese  barrel,  its  mottling  is  paler  and 
thinner  than  on  the  Bristol  examples,  and  it  more 
resembles  the  border  of  the  pomegranate  dish,  next 
figured,  which  I  think  may  be  safely  attributed  to 
Lambeth.  Examples  of  Lambeth  delft  mottled  in 
manganese  in  the  British  Museum  are  the  posset-cup 
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Plate  IX. — two  examples  of  lameetii  delft  coated  with  dark  i;li;e  and  then  splashed  with  white 


"  Drink  and  Welcome  Sur,"  and  the  beautiful  jug, 
■'  Richard  .  Birchet  .  1641  .  Drinke  .  to  Thy  .  Friend. 
But  .  Remember  .  Thy  .  Ende  .  1641." 

Plate  XI.  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Lambeth  delft. 
It  measures  11  inches  diameter.  The  crinkled  border 
is  mottled  all  over  with  manganese,  and  the  little 
reserved  panel  of  the  centre  is  painted  with  pome- 
granates in  blue. 

Plate  XII.  represents  a  dish  13^  inches  diameter, 
painted  in  polychrome,  with  a  basket  of  pomegranates 
for  the  centre.  It  is  an  early  piece,  as  is  shown  by 
its  colouring  and  the  Italian  style  of  its  border. 
Much  the  same  pattern  of  border  may  be  seen  round 
a  dish  in  the  Willett  collection  at  Brighton,  which  has 
the   Blacksmiths'  arms    in    its    centre,  and    is  dated 


1663.  The  colours  employed  on  my  pomegranate 
dish  are  blue,  deep  orange,  yellow,  and  an  emerald 
shade  of  copper-green.  Exactly  the  same  colours 
may  be  seen  on  the  platter  (14!  inches  across)  repre- 
senting the  Walk  to  Emmaus,  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  The  word  "  God  "  occurs  in  the 
clouds  of  this  piece,  and  it  is  dated  1653.  The  enamel 
of  my  old  dish  is  dulled  with  age  and  use  to  a 
yellowish  tinge,  and  it  is  coated  with  tin-enamel  at 
the  back. 

Plate  XIII.  represents  two  of  those  so-called  blue 
dash  chargers  which  have  been  variously  ascribed  to 
Lambeth,  Staffordshire,  and  to  Holland,  and  are  now 
claimed,  I  believe,  by  Bristol.  They  both  measure 
i2if  inches  diameter,  and  both  of  them  have  a  wash 
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Plate   XI. — lambeth   helft   plate 

of  yellow  lead-gla/,e  at  the  back.  The  dish  repre- 
senting Adam  and  Eve  is  painted  in  blue,  man- 
ganese, and  orange,  with  a  very  full,  good  tone  of 
green  for  the  tree.  The  tulip  dish  is  decorated  in  a 
rather  unusually  dim  style,  every  colour — blue,  green, 
and  orange  —  being  very  pale,  but  with  dark  man- 
ganese touches  and  veinings  to  relieve  it  all.  There 
is  nothing  Italian  in  the  style  of  these  two  dishes, 
which  are  clumsy  in  decoration,  whether  English  or 
Dutch. 

Plate  XIV.  represents  three  "royalty"  plates.  They 
all  measure  about  9  inches  diameter.  The  last  one 
has  "  G.  R.,"  which  may  stand  for  Guillielmus  Rex, 


Plate   XII. — lamketh   delfi    dish 

William  III.,  and  not  (leorge  I.,  especially  as  the 
monarch  is  portrayed  wearing  a  full-bottom  wig,  for 
the  coins  of  George  I.  always  show  him  in  a  per- 
ruque.  The  middle  plate  is  crowned  "  G.  R.,"'  with 
rose  and  thistle,  and  is  evidently  a  coronation  plate. 
The  other  plate  represents  grotesquely  Charles  II. 
hidden  in  the  Boscobel  oak.  Professor  Church,  in 
his  English  Earthenware,  mentions  a  similar  plate 
then  in  his  possession,  and  he  attributes  it  to  Lam- 
beth. However,  like  their  superiors,  the  blue  dash 
chargers,  they  may  all  have  to  go  the  way  of  Bristol. 
A  badly  fired  iron-red  is  used  on  all  three  of  them. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  tends  towards  Bristol,  where  the 


Plate   XIII.— two   delf  r   blue   dash   chargers 
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Pl.ATK    XIV.— THREE     LAMBETH     DELFT     "ROYALTY"     PLATES 


use  of  red  on  delft  was  very  prevalent,  and  certainly 
after  a  time  very  successful.  Very  little  red  is  em- 
ployed on  Lambeth  delft.  In  my  whole  collection  I 
have  no  other  piece  with  red  upon  it,  neither  is  there 


some  of  which  were  dug  up  in  London.  They  sur- 
round a  salt-cellar  of  typical  Lambeth  design.  The 
inscriptions  upon  the  ointment  pots  are  as  fol- 
lows: "Sharp,"  "  Ruspini,"  "  \'.  F.,"  "W.  Singleton, 


Plate   X\'. — ointment   pots   and   salt-cellar 

red  on  any  specimens  in  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  The  British  Museum  has  been  closed  far 
too  long  for  me  to  remember  this  point  in  the  collec- 
tion there. 

The  enamel  of  the  "Charles  in  the  oak"'  plate,  and 
of  the  portrait  "  G.  R."  plate,  is  of  a  dull  bluish  tint, 
like  that  seen  on  some  Bristol  delft,  anil  certainly 
unusual  upon  the  delft  of  Lambeth. 

Plate  X\'.  represents  a  little  series  of  ointment  pots, 


Lambeth  Butts"  (this  may  have  been  for  Singleton's 
Golden  Eye  Ointment)  :  it  is  on  the  smalle.st  pot. 

Then  there  is  a  tall  pot  with  a  Maltese  cross  upon 
it  in  faded  black,  and  another  which  was  dug  uj)  near 
tile  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum,  which  bears  a  blue 
anchor  upon  its  base.  Of  the  two  decorated  ointment 
pots,  the  larger  one  is  polychrome,  decorated  with 
chevrons  of  orange  and  of  blue,  and  the  smaller  one 
is  painted  with  blue  only. 
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Some  Prints  after  Jean  Michel  Moreau 

Among  the  French  engravings  in  Mrs.  Mango's 
collection  at  27,  Palace  Court,  are  proofs  of  Moreau's 
Seco/itie  Suite  d'  Estainpes Pour  seii'ir  a  I'Hisfoire  des 
Modes  et  du  Costume  en  France,  issued  in    1777.     No 
happier  choice  could  have  been  made  to  illustrate 
French  eighteenth-century  line  engraving — or  rather 
the  combination  of  etching  with  burin  work  passing 
under  that  name.     These  plates  represent  the  highest 
technical   achievement  of  the    method  —  a    method 
which,  as  then  practised,  allowed  the  engraver  little 
scope  for  emo- 
tional expre.s- 
sion,   but  gave 
him  a  vehicle, 
unsurpassed  in 
its  brilliancy, 
lightness,  and 
precision  of  ut- 
terance.  It  was 
perfectly  adapt- 
e  d    f  (J  r    the 
period  and 
country    which 
gave  it  birth — 
an  artificial  age 
under  an   arti- 
ficial regime 
i  n capable  of 
bringing  forth 
\v  o  r  k  s  o  f  a  r  l 
sur  ch  a  rg  e  d 
with  deep  feel- 
ing, but  pro- 
ducing much 
that  was  deco- 
rative, elegant, 
and  beautiful. 

'I'he  1  i  mi  ta- 
tions  charac- 
terising the 
French  art  of 
the  ])  e  r  i  o  d 
did  n(jt  extend 
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across  the  Channel.  English  painting  and  engraving, 
nurtured  by  the  patronage  of  all  ranks  of  society,  re- 
flected all  phases  of  life,  while  French  artists,  almost 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  support  of  the  court  and 
aristocracy,  largely  confined  their  efforts  to  picturing 
the  doings  of  the  heau  monde.  This  distinction  affected 
not  only  the  choice  of  subjects,  but  the  methods  of  pre- 
senting them.  French  artists,  having  to  cater  for  the 
tastes  of  a  limited  and  cultured  community,  adopted 
a  more  polished  and  finished  technique.     They  paid 

greater  atten- 
tion todraughts- 
mansh  i  [)  than 
their  brethren 
across  theChan- 
iiel,  and  placed 
111  a  n  i  pulative 
^kill  on  a  higher 
lilane  than  emo- 
tional feeling. 
Hence,  though 
artistic  ideas 
and  inventions 
were  readilv 
transferred  from 
one  country  to 
anollirr,  their 
artistic  outputs 
remai  ned  en- 
tirely distinct 
in  character. 
French  painting 
especially  lent 
itself  to  repro- 
duction in  line 
engraving,  and 
for  the  best  part 
of  a  century  this 
method  almost 
monopolised 
the  effort  s  of 
French  engrav- 
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practised  to  any  extent  in  mezzotint,  but  they  invented 
stipple  engraving,  and  perfected  nearly  all  the  different 
methods  of  colour-printing  used  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Vet  these  achievements  were  of  comparatively 
little  use  to  them.  They  did,  indeed,  produce  some 
remarkable  work  in  colour,  but  their  output  was 
largely  exceeded  by  that  of  their  English  contem- 
poraries, while  they  made  so  little  use  of  stipple  that 
it  was  monopolised  in  this  country,  and  became  known 
in  France  as  la  manicre  Anglaise.  Thus,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  P'rench  art — more 
especially  French  engraving — had  become  confined  to 
a  narrow  groove.  While  English  engravers  practised 
indiscriminately  in  mezzotint,  stipple,  and  line,  French- 
men largely  confined  their  efforts  to  the  last  method, 
choosing  for  their  themes  portraits  and  genre  subjects. 

Of  the  latter,  the  most  successful  and  characteristic 
are  the  examples  of  the  esfampe  galante  type  ;  prints 
portraying  the  social  and  amatory  phases  of  the  ancien 
regime,  nowhere  trying  to  penetrate  beneath  the  sur- 
face, but  rendering  the  visible  aspects  of  contemporary 
life,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  beau  monde,  with 
inimitable  daintiness  and  refinement.  The  latest  of 
these  works  are  contemporaneous  with  the  pictures  of 
Morland,  Wheatley,  Bigg,  and  the  numerous  other 
painters  of  English  domestic  life.  In  Mrs.  Mango's 
collection  there  are  numerous  plates  after  these  artists 
which  furnish  materials  for  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  French  and  English  outlook.  The 
French  prints  mirror  the  doings  of  fashionable  society, 
whilst  the  English  are  concerned  with  middle-class 
domestic  life.  In  technical  skill  the  English  engravers 
are  not  inferior  to  the  French,  but  generally  they 
have  to  reproduce  work  which  is  less  scholarly  and 
accomplished  and  decidedly  inferior  in  draughtsman- 
ship, yet  which,  somehow  or  other,  possess  the  more 
poignant  appeal  of  the  two. 

One  reason  of  this  is  that,  while  the  English  plates 
illustrate  orthodox  domestic  life,  the  French  prints 
represent  an  abnormal  and  highly  artificial  condition 
of  existence.  Louis  XIV.,  by  making  devotion  to  his 
person  the  sole  passport  to  royal  favour,  had  practi- 
cally destroyed  the  home  life  of  the  French  aristocracy. 
They  clustered  about  the  reigning  monarch  like  bees 
swarming  about  their  queen,  and  regarded  a  visit  to 
their  country  estates  as  tantamount  to  banishment. 
They  lived  permanently  in  the  vitiating  atmosphere  of 
the  Court;  the  outward  deportment,  governed  by  its 
stately  but  cramping  etiquette,  with  gambling  and 
intrigue,  either  amatory  or  political,  furnishing  the 
sole  zests  to  their  existence.  The  art  that  represents 
such  a  condition  of  things  is  bound  to  record  much 
that  is  trivial  and  much  that  is  risque ;  yet  in  the 
case   of  the    French    eighteenth-century   prints    the 


poverty  of  their  inspiration  may  well  be  forgiven  on 
account  of  the  elegance  of  the  scenes  they  depict  and 
the  perfect  manner  in  which  beautiful  accessories  and 
costumes  are  realised.  Some  picture  themes  hardly 
consistent  with  English  ideas  of  pictorial  propriety  ; 
but  this  objection  can  hardly  be  levied  against 
Moreau's  costume  series,  for  they  mirror  the  court  life 
of  an  exemplary  wife  and  mother  under  the  regime  of 
Marie  Antoinette. 

Altogether  there  were  three  series  of  costume  plates, 
two  after  Moreau,  and  one — the  initial  venture — after 
Sigismund  Freudeberg,  the  three  series  being  subse- 
quently united  and  re-issued  in  1789  under  the  title 
of  Le  Monument  du  Costume.  Freudeberg's  series, 
like  each  of  its  two  successors,  consisted  of  twelve 
plates.  They  are  said  to  owe  their  inspiration  to 
Johann  Heinrich  Eberts,  a  German  banker  settled  in 
Paris,  and  an  amateur  artist  and  engraver  of  some 
little  proficiency.  His  name  appears  on  the  engrav- 
ings in  company  with  Freudeberg's,  and  he  probably 
furnished  the  suggestions  for  the  designs  which  the 
latter  carried  out.  Their  series  was  issued  in  1774, 
the  year  that  Louis  XVI.  came  to  the  throne,  and  its 
object  was  to  illustrate  the  fashionable  life  of  the 
period.  The  designers  fulfilled  this  programme  by 
depicting  the  doings  for  a  day  of  a  young  society  lady 
of  the  period,  from  the  opening  of  her  bed-curtains  in 
the  morning  to  her  final  retirement  to  her  rest  at 
night.  Several  of  the  plates  picturing  details  of  the 
toilette  might  serve  as  illustrations  of  Madame 
Campau's  Memoirs  of  Marie  Antoinette,  except  that 
the  attendants  grouped  about  the  Queen  would  be 
more  numerous  and  of  higher  rank,  and  the  eti(iuette 
of  robing  and  disrobing  would  be  still  more  elaborate. 
Freudeberg  compiled  a  truthful  record,  but  one  feels 
that  he  lacked  confidence  in  his  powers  to  attain 
success  in  such  a  realistic  theme  without  adventitious 
aids.  He  has  enclosed  his  designs  in  effective  decora- 
tive borders,  and  seasoned  some  of  the  themes  with 
a  spice  of  intrigue.  The  works  are  not  faultless  in 
their  draughtsmanship,  but  the  lively  and  entertaining 
fancy  displayed  by  the  artists,  and  the  attractively 
decorative  effect  of  the  plates,  make  them  a  charming 
series. 

The  plates  were  the  work  of  nine  different  engravers, 
but  so  level  is  their  quality  and  so  exactly  similar 
their  handling  and  technique,  they  well  might  be  the 
production  of  the  same  burin.  This  uniformity  of 
effect  is  equally  characteristic  of  the  Moreau  series, 
though  here,  perhaps,  it  is  less  remarkable,  for  Moreau, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  engravers  of  his  time,  might 
have  insisted  that  his  ideas  concerning  the  produc- 
tion of  the  designs  should  be  carried  out  with  meticu- 
lous exactitude,  and  thus  converted  the  hands  of  his 
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associates  into 
iniplL-nK-nts  for 
the  expression 
of  his  own  tech- 
nique and  feel- 
ing. But  the 
general  simila- 
rity of  the  work 
of  the  capable 
French  line  en- 
gravers of  the 
period  forbids 
this  idea.  The 
distinction  be- 
tween the  pro- 
ductions of  the 
different  en- 
gravers  is 
wholly  derived 
from  their  dif- 
ferent degrees 
of  technical  ac- 
com  plishment, 
and  never  from 
an  y  emotional 
quality  in  their 
handling. 

M  o  r  e  a  u '  s 
series  consti- 
tutesafar  great- 
er achievement 
than  that  of  his 
predecessors,  a 

consummation  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  though  his  talents  were  confined 
within  a  comparatively  narrow  sphere,  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  his  time.  Jean  Michel  Moreau 
— or,  as  he  generally  styled  himself,  Moreau  le  jeune 
— was  at  the  height  of  his  powers  when  he  undertook 
his  designs  for  the  Monitment  dii  Costume.  Born  in 
1 741,  he  became  pupil  to  Le  Bas,  and  commenced 
his  independent  career  as  artist  and  engraver  when 
twenty.  Countless  book  illustrations,  some  more  im- 
portant designs  of  rare  excellence,  and  a  number  of 
fine  engravings,  testify  both  to  his  original  genius  as 
an  artist  and  his  great  technical  dexterity  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  other  men's  ideas.  A  superb  draughtsman, 
always  refined  and  delicate  in  his  handling,  he  may 
be  considered  as  the  ablest  of  all  French  artists 
who  devoted  themselves  to  picturing  the  manners 
and  doings  of  contemporary  society.  This  was  his 
forte,  and  in  his  contributions  to  the  Motuiment  du 
Costume  he  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  theme  specially 
coincidinsr  with  his  talent. 


LA  RENCONTRE  AU  BOIS  I)E  BOULOGNE      BY  HENRI  GU TTENBERG,   AFTER  J.  M.  MOREAU 


The  "  Second 
Series  "   was 
i  ssued  three 
years  after 
Louis   X  V  L 
had  ascended 
the  throne ;  the 
coolness  previ- 
ously existing 
between  him 
and    Marie 
Antoinette  had 
li  e  e  n  d  i  s  s  i  - 
pated,  and  all 
France    was 
eagerly  looking 
forward  to  the 
birth  of  an  heir 
to  the   throne. 
One    cannot 
but  assume  that 
this  n  a  t  i  o  nal 
desire   influ- 
enced Moreau 
in  the  choice  of 
a  number  of 
the  subjects  in 
his  series.     In- 
stead of  pro- 
ducing a  series 
of  fashion- 
plates,  he    has 
taken  for  the 
main  theme  of  his  work  the  life  of  a  young  married 
woman   belonging    to   the   highest   social   class.     He 
gives  most  intimate  details  of  her  early  matrimonial 
career,  all  centering  on  the  birth  of  her  son.     Five 
plates  are  occupied  with   the  different  stages  of  her 
motherhood.     There  is  the  delightful  interior  scene, 
LaDedarationdelaGrossesse,  engraved  by  P.A.Martini, 
followed  by  the  same  engraver's  Les  Prh-autions ;  the 
J'en    accepte   Pheureux  Presage,    by    Ph.  Triere  ;  the 
graceful   N'ayez  pas  peiir  ma  bonne   amie  of   J.   S. 
Helman ;  and  C.  Baquoy's  Cest  un  Fi/s,  Monsieur  ! 
The  last  appears  a  little  exaggerated  in  its  dramatic 
expression,  while  the  infant  is  far  too  well  developed 
for  a  newly-born  babe,  and  its  elaborate  toilette  sug- 
gests an  altogether  too  leisurely  procedure  preparatory 
to   the   announcement    being    made   to    the    waiting 
father,    tormented   by  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his 
wife.     Yet,  pictorially,  the  plate  is  one  of  the  tinest 
of  the  series.     The  figures  are  well  grouped,  and  they 
and  all  the    multitudinous   accessories   are   rendered 
with  superb  draughtsmanship.  After  this  there  comes  a 
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break  in  the  story,  Bacjuoy's  Les petits Parraiiis  making 
its  appearance  before  J.  S.  Helman's  Les  Delices  de  la 
Mafernite.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  touching 
presentments  of  conjugal  bliss  ever  realised  in  French 


Henri  Outtenberg  :  the  superb  Les  Atiieux,  by  R.  de 
Launay  :  and  P.  A.  Martini's  La  Dame  du  Palais  de 
la  Reine.  The  last  plate  is  a  fine  piece  of  decorative 
work,  doing  full  justice  to  the  sumptuous  elaboration 


j'EN   ACCEPTE   L'HELREUX   PRESAGE  BY    PH.  TRIERE,   AFTER  J.  M.  MORKAC 


eighteenth-century  art.  It  has  not  the  unaffected 
naturalness  attained  by  Reynolds  in  his  picture  of  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  infant  daughter,  for  the 
presence  of  the  nurses  introduces  an  extraneous  and 
artificial  element.  But,  then,  life  in  French  upper 
circles  under  the  anden  regime  was  highly  artificial, 
and  numerous  attendants  at  every  function,  whether 
public  or  private,  were  looked  upon  as  an  indispen- 
sable necessity. 

With  J.  S.  Helman's  L'accoi-d  parfait  Moreau  de- 
finitely breaks  away  from  the  theme  of  his  earlier 
plates  to  depict  isolated  society  scenes,  each  subject 
being  complete  in  itself  and  only  possessing  a  general 
connection  with  its  fellows.  There  follows  C.  Gutten- 
berg's  Le  Rendez-vous  pour  Marly,  La  Renco/ifre  an 
Iwis  de  Bologne,   by  his   younger  brother  and  pupil, 


of  the  rich  court  costumes  ;  but  the  grouping  of  the 
figures  is  more  crowded,  their  attitude  less  easy,  and 
the  contrast  of  light  and  shade  less  effective  than  in 
Les  Adieu X,  which  has  strong  claims  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  beautiful  print  produced  in  France  during 
the  late  eighteenth  century.  Something  of  its  charm 
may  be  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  engraver,  for  Robert 
de  Launay's  best  plates  are  inferior  only  to  those  by 
his  brother  Nicholas,  and,  indeed,  it  is  questionable 
whether  in  this  engraving  and  some  of  his  other  more 
successful  efforts  he  did  not  benefit  largely  from  the 
latter's  actual  assistance.  But  the  great  attraction  of 
the  work  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  mingled  vigour 
and  delicacy  of  Moreau's  design.  In  it  he  suggests 
more  movement  than  is  usual  with  him,  and  has 
excelled  himself  in  the  rendering  of  the  draperies, 
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Sonic    Prints   after  [can    MiclicI  Moreaii 


which  seem  to  rustle  and  vibrate  with  the  motion  of 
the  figure.  The  original  drawing  by  Moreau  is  in  the 
collection  of  Baronne  Alice  de  Rothschild,  while 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  owns  Les peiits Pan-aiiis. 


contemporaries,  and  pictured  them  with  a  complete- 
ness that  makes  every  pi.;lure  an  accurate  record  of 
the  beautiful  raiment  and  costly  furniture  of  the 
jieriod.     At  the  same  time  he  invests  his  record  with 


I.ES    DI.LICP.S    DB    LA    MATERMTI. 

La  Dame  dii  Palais  de  la  Reine,  C'est  tin  Fiis, 
Monsieur,  and  Les  Precautions,  and  Lord  Carnarvon 
N'avez  pas  pour,  ma  hoiine  aiiiie. 

Moreau  repeated,  but  did  n(jt  surpass,  the  success  of 
the  "Second  Series''  with  a  third,  published  in  1783, 
depicting  the  life  of  a  young  man,  his  luxuries  and 
pleasures,  though  in  this  there  is  little  or  no  sugges- 
tion of  marriage,  unless  the  attractive  plate  by  Malbeste 
— the  finest  of  the  series — which  is  generally  called 
La  Sortie  de  I' Opera,  should  be  rechristened  Zc 
Mariage,  as  not  a  few  of  its  admirers  suggest.  'l"he 
two  series  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  artistic  swan- 
song  of  the  ancien  regime.  In  them  Moreau  sug- 
gested its  elegance  and  sumptuousness,  its  follies  and 
frivolities,  with  a  verisimilitude  sur])assed  by  no  other 


l;V    J.    s.   HELMAN,    Al-IER    J.    M.    MOREAC 

a  refinement  and  a  charm  that  endow  it  with  a  .savor 
of  romance,  and  we  feel  that  if  the  age  was  not  alto- 
gether circumspect  in  its  morals,  it  was  also  free  from 
vulgarity  and  commonness.  His  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  not  overpowered  by  the  splendour  ot 
their  surroundings,  but  dominate  them. 

The  last  series  was  issued  in  1783,  and  in  17S9  the 
whole  of  the  three  series  were  reprinted  at  Neuwied 
and  issued  as  Le  Monument  du  Costume,  a  title  that 
is  still  generally  applied  to  the  works.  The  same 
year  the  guns  used  in  storming  the  Bastille  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  the  ancien  r/gime.  It  perished 
utterly,  never  to  be  revived,  and  the  most  perfect 
l)ict<irial  record  of  its  departed  glories  is  to  be  found 
in  Moreau's  beautiful  works. 
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Mistress  Ann  Sharp  :   Her  Doll 
Recipes  Part  I.  By 

"  Ann  Sharp,  daughter  of  John  Sharp, 
Archbishop  of  York.  Born  169 1,  married  1712 
Heneage  Daring,  Dean  of  Ripon,  and  died  177 1." 
Such  is  the  superscription,  in  faded  characters,  which 
appears  at  the  back  of  the  portrait  of  this  gentle- 
woman, who  has  left  to  posterity  playthings  breathing 
an  atmosphere  of  tender,  old-world  romance,  and  letters 
of  vivid  and  abiding  interest.  Although  unsigned, 
there  seems  to  be  reason  to  ascribe  the  portrait  to 
Jonathan 
Richardson, 

1665-1745- 
This  artist 
and  the  par- 
ents of  Ann 
Sharp  were 
at  one  time 
near  neigh- 
b  o  u  r  s  in 
Bloom  s  - 
bury;  and 
the  style, 
cold  and 
hard  in  man- 
ner and  en- 
tirely devoid 
o  f  idealism, 
is  character- 
istic  of  the 
painter  who, 
although 

ho no  ured 

by  sittings 

fromMilton, 

Pope,  Steel, 

Sir  Isaac 

Newton,and 

many  other 

notables  of 

the  day,  was 

said  by  crit- 
ics to  be  a  No.  I. — portrait  of  ann  sharp 


s'  House,  Letters,  and  Book  of 
Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson 

better  master  of  the  pen  than  of  the  ijrush.  Indeed, 
Hogarth's  masterpieces  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal are  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  his  writings, 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  attributed  much  of  his  own 
early  enthusiasm  to  the  words  of  Jonathan  Richardson. 
The  parents  of  the  little  girl  whose  dolls'  house  we 
are  about  to  describe  were  the  Reverend  John  Sharp 
and  Elizabeth  Palmer,  of  Munthrop,  Lincolnshire. 
Married  in  1676,  they  had  fourteen  children,  only 

fourofwhom 
survived 
them.    They 
resided  at 
first  in  Chan- 
cery Lane, 
but  removed 
to    Great 
Russell 
Street    in 
1680,  where 
they  lived 
till    John 
Sharp  be- 
came  Arch- 
fa  i  s  h  o  p   of 
York.     Dur- 
i  n  g    this 
period  he 
was  at  first 
domestic 
chaplain 
and  tutor  in 
the  family 
of  Sir  Hen- 
eage  Finch, 
afterwards 
becoming 
Prebendary 
of  Norwich, 
and  succes- 
sively  i  n  - 

ATTRIBUTED    TO   JONATHAN    RICHARDSON  CUmbeHt  of 
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Saint  Bartholomew's  Exchange  and  Saint  Giles -in - 
the-Fields.  He  soon  made  his  mark  as  a  preacher, 
though  at  times,  during  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,   his  sermons  got  him  into  trouble. 

It  is  recorded,  however,  that  on  the  first  Friday 
in  Lent,  1689,  he  preached  before  Queen  Mary,  the 
result  being  that  he  "was  taken  into  no  small  favour." 
.\t  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne,  Doctor  Sharp 
delivered  an  address,  said  by  Miss  Strickland  in  her 
Queens  of  England  to  have  been  very  impressive.  He 
was  appointed  Queen's  Almoner  and  sworn  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Of  him  his  biographers  say 
that,  "under  Anne,  Sharp  held  a  very  important  posi- 
tion which  he  never  abused."  In  his  own  diary  he 
notes  that  at  one  of  their  private  interviews  the  Queen 
said,  "  I  should  be  her  confessor  and  she  would  be 
mine." 

He  was  always  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  Onslow,  in 
a  letter  to  Burnet,  records  that  "  he  was  wont  to  say 
that  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare  made  him  Archbishop 
of  York."  A  memorial  of  Archbishop  Sharp  may 
still  be  seen  at  Bishopthorpe,  in  the  magnificent 
avenue  of  limes  which  he  planted,  and  which  is  still 
considered  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  place. 

We  can  well  believe  that  the  daughter  of  such  a 
father,  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  teeming  with 
interest,  would  possess  a  mind  of  no  common  fibre  ; 
and  I  think  this  is  borne  out  in  the  arrangements  of 
her  dolls'  house  and  the  naming  of  her  dolls,  as  well 
as  by  her  latter-day  letters,  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting features  of  her  dolls'  house  being  the  tradition 
that  it  is  preserved  just  as  this  little  girl  left  it,  and 
that  the  names  of  the  dolls  which  she  wrote  on  slips 
of  paper,  now  faded  and  discoloured,  still  mark  the 
places  in  the  house  where  they  played  the  game 
of  life. 

Presented  by  Queen  Anne  to  her  goddaughter, 
.\nn  Sharp,  the  dolls'  house  descended  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Dering,  who  married,  in  1739, 
Charles  Elsley,  of  Patrick  Brompton,  Vorks  ;  and  it 
eventually  came  to  their  great-granddaughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Elsley,  who  gave  it  to  Colonel  Bulwer,  the 
present  owner,  as  being  the  direct  descendant  of 
Ann's  eldest  son,  John  Dering.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
meant  to  represent  a  town  house,  and  in  order  that 
it  might  be  the  better  seen,  the  old  front  has  been 
removed  and  glass  doors  substituted.  There  are  nine 
rooms,  and  here  and  there  may  be  found  a  piece  of 
furniture  or  other  article  of  later  date,  added,  no 
doubt,  by  a  child  or  grandchild  of  the  original  owner; 
but  these,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  have  not  been  allowed 
to  disturb  the  old  order.  From  the  arrangements 
which  we  find  in  this  miniature  home,  we  may  gather 


interesting  and  enlightening  facts  about  the  manners 
and  customs  which  obtained  in  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold in  the  earliest  days  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  the  top  floor  at  the  left  is  my  lady's  chamber 
(No.  ii.),  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a  bed  with 
magnificent  curtains  a.nd  canopy  in  striped  pink 
brocade  edged  with  silk  galoon  and  with  coverlet 
to  match.  The  little  blankets  are  quite  lovely,  being 
made  of  pure  soft  lamb's-wool  of  a  creamy  shade. 
At  one  corner  of  each  a  "clock,"  as  it  was  called,  is 
embroidered,  this  taking  the  form  of  a  single  flower 
about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  outlined  in  green  and 
veined  in  scarlet — a  device  which  seems  to  have  been 
used  upon  all  blankets  of  the  period,  and  which 
appears  again  on  the  nursery  blankets  in  this  dolls* 
house.  There  is  an  elaborate  dressing-table  and 
Vauxhall  glass  mirror,  the  back  and  sides  of  which 
are  covered  with  blue  silk  draped  with  lace,  the  table 
thus  concealed  being  of  red  lacquer.  A  large  pin- 
cushion, covered  with  ribbed  pink  and  white  silk 
edged  with  lace,  completes  the  dressing-table.  The 
room  has  an  open  hearth,  a  couple  of  chairs,  tables 
and  stools,  and  some  delightful  old  blue  and  white 
Chinese  miniature  vases  and  bottles,  this  porcelain 
being  at  the  time  in  great  request,  following,  no  doubt, 
the  fashion  introduced  from  Holland  by  Queen  Mary. 
Upon  one  table  are  two  ivory  boxes,  less  than  an  inch 
in  length,  with  hinged  lids,  each  ornamented  with 
painted  floral  sprays  in  red,  and  containing  a  tiny 
brush  apiece,  whose  bristles  are  fastened  in  with  brass 
wire.  Here  "Fanny  Long,  the  chambermaid,"  may 
be  seen  in  a  picturesque  printed  linen  gown,  muslin 
kerchief,  long  apron  of  fine  checked  cambric,  and 
muslin  cap  trimmed  with  silk. 

The  stools  in  the  room  (one  of  which  may  best  be 
seen  in  No.  iii.)  are  of  walnut,  upholstered  in  pink 
brocade  edged  with  silver  lace.  The  top  of  the  table 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed  has  been  ornamented  with  a 
classical  print  painted  in  colours  (No.  iv.,  2).  Several 
other  tables  are  somewhat  similarly  treated,  and  I 
fancy  the  decoration  was  designed  to  represent  mar- 
tjuetry,  then  so  fashionable.  A  fire-screen  (No.  iv.,  i) 
which  stands  by  the  hearth  has  holes  in  the  pole  to 
regulate  its  height,  the  screen  being  an  allegorical 
print  painted  in  colours.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  mirror 
(No.  X.,  see  Part  II.)  in  a  pierced  ivory  frame  orna- 
mented with  painted  designs  in  red,  whilst  upon  one 
table  may  be  seen  a  delightful  old  silver  bedroom 
candlestick,  and  upon  a  stool  the  snuffers  and  tray 
(No.  xiii.,  see  Part  II.).  The  wall-paper  is  hand- 
I)ainted  in  delicate  shades  of  pink  and  green. 

The  dwellers  in  this  dolls'  house  were  "  My  Lord 
Rochett,"  his  lady,  family,  and  servants,  who  may  be 
identified  by  the  written  slips  of  paper  already  alluded 
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No.    II.  —  dolls'    house    given    by    queen    ANNE    TO    HER 

to,  and  which  were  pinned  to  their  persons  or  to  the 
place  on  the  floor  where  they  should  stand. 

Next  to  "  Lady  Rochett's"  bedroom  comes  her  dress- 
ing-room or  boudoir,  and  here  we  find  a  parrot  in  its 
cage,  and  that  animal  so  frequently  an  inmate  of  a 
fashionable  residence  of  the  period — a  monkey  in  a  large 
shovel-shaped  hat  (No.  x.,  see  Part  II.).  "William 
Rochett"  may  also  be  seen  in  this  room,  arrayed  in 
pale  blue  brocade  with  lace  ruffles,  red  boots,  white 
stockings,  and  a  large  blue  silk  hat.    This  son  and  heir 


GODDAUGHTER,    ANN    SHARP 

of  a  noble  house  is  a  little  well-modelled  wax  doll  with 
childish  face,  very  blue  eyes,  and  golden  hair.  Upon 
the  wall  at  the  back  of  this  room  is  a  framed  wax 
bust  of  Mother  Shipton,  the  Yorkshire  witch,  said  to 
have  been  born  in  i486.  This  phenomenally  plain 
person,  who  made  sensational  prophecies  concerning 
Cardinal  Wolsey  and  others,  was,  in  Stuart  times, 
believed  in  by  all  classes.  Indeed,  her  influence  was 
felt  so  late  as  18S1,  her  prophecy  that  this  date  would 
see  the  end  of  the  world  being  still  firmly  believed  in 
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No.    III. — (l)    MAHOGANY    CHIPPENDALE    IHAIK 

some  quarters,  which  caused  considerable  alarm  in 
rural  districts,  and  was  not  allayed  till  the  year  was 
well  over. 

Hanging  from  the  ceiling  is  a  wonderful  work  of 
art — an  elaborately  carved  cedar  or  lime-wood  chan- 
delier, with  sconces  for  eighteen  candles,  enclosed  in 
a  glass  globe  with  walnut  attachment.  How  this  very 
delicate  and  elaborate  piece  of  carving  was  put  to- 
gether inside  so  small  a  space  is  a  mystery  of  crafts- 
manship, which  testifies  to  the  infinite  care  and  the 
skill  of  the  workman  of  the  period.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  is  a  little  tea-table  or  stand  in  alabaster 
(No.  v.),  with  tea-ware  of  the  same  substance  orna- 
mented with  painted  sprays  in  green  on  a  white 
ground.  This  tea  service  is  exactly  similar  in  shape 
to  one  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  illustrated 
in  The  Connoisseur,  August,  1917.  I  know  of  a 
couple  of  similar  miniature  services,  but  have,  so  far, 


(2-6)    WALNUT    CHAIRS   AND    STOOLS 

never  met  with  full-sized  alabaster  tea-ware.  A  silver 
pear-shaped  teapot  andcofifee-pot  (No.  xiii.,  see  Part  H.) 
may  be  seen  on  the  same  table.  Two  walnut  chairs,  the 
back  in  one  piece  (No.  iii.),  with  stay  under  the  seat,  are 
upholstered  in  brocade  edged  with  silver  lace,  a  four- 
legged  stool  being  similarly  treated.  There  are  three 
interesting  little  tables  in  this  room  (No.  iv.).  The 
first  is  Jacobean  in  shape  ;  it  has  a  deep  tray  under- 
neath, and  is  painted  yellow,  with  decoration  in  colours, 
designed,  no  doubt,  to  represent  lacquer,  which,  in 
connection  with  its  "  old  oak  "  shape,  may  be  indica- 
tive of  an  effort  to  unite  the  shape  of  one  period  with 
the  applied  decoration  of  the  next.  The  second  table 
is  ornamented  with  painted  prints  in  imitation  of 
martjuetry,  whilst  the  third  (No.  v.)  is  a  pedestal  flap- 
table  in  red  lacquer,  upon  which  stand  a  pair  of  ivory 
and  lignum-vit;e  candlesticks.  Upon  the  walls  hang 
a  pair  of  long  Vauxhall  glass  sconces,  with   bevelled 


'    ?««i^ 
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No.  IV. — (I)  polp:  screen  in  wood  and  cardboard  (2)  table  with  top  ornamkmed  with  print 

COLOURED  BY  HAND  (j)  RED  AND  GOLD  LACQUER  CORNER  CUrBOAKD  (4)  JACOBEAN  SHAPED 

TABLE  PATNTED  IN  COLOURS  (5)  TABLE  WfTH  PAIHTED  TOP  AND  PARROT  IN  CAGE 
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edges  and  ciindle-holders  of  metal  overlaid  with  silver 
(No.  v.,  2). 

Next  to  the  boudoir  comes  the  nursery,  and  here 
we  find  a  bed  even  more  magnificent   than  that  in 


The  little  daughter  of  the  house  and  "  Sarah  Gill, 
ye  child's  maid"  (No.  vi.),  will  be  seen  in  the  nursery. 
The  first  is  a  wax  doll  dressed  as  an  exact  replica  of 
her  elders,  in  long  skirt  and  hoop  and  with  a  stiff, 


No.    \'.  — (1-3)    METAL    AND    VAUXHALL    GL.^SS    SCONCES  (4)    LACQUER    FLAP    TABLE 

(5)  ALABASTER    STAND    AND    TEA-WARE    WITH    SILVER    TEA    AND    COFFEE    POTS 

(6)  LIGNUM    VIT.t    AND    IVORY    KETTLE    AND    STAND  (7)    PAINTED    BELLOWS 


"  Lady  Rochett's  "  own  room.  The  curtains,  valance, 
and  canopy  are  of  green  silk,  elaborately  embroidered 
in  colours  and  silver  thread  and  edged  with  silver 
lace.  At  each  corner  of  the  cornice  hang  handsome 
tassels  of  coloured  silk  and  gold  and  silver  thread. 
The  coverlet  is  of  white  linen,  quilted  in  a  fine  pattern, 
and  embroidered  with  conventional  flowers  in  coloured 
silks.  Beside  the  bed  is  a  charming  little  walnut 
cradle,  ornamented  with  fretwork  in  ivory  (No.  vi.), 
and  with  curtains  and  sheets  of  fine  white  linen.  In 
the  cradle  is  a  wax  baby  in  swaddling  clothes,  its  long 
linen  gown  turned  up  and  fastened  under  a  bib  which 
overlaps  it  ;  upon  its  head  is  a  tiny  cambric  cap  edged 
with  point  lace  and  trimmed  with  a  fringed  pink  silk 
rosette.  Close  by  is  the  baby  basket,  made  of  card- 
board covered  with  pale  grey  brocade  and  edged  with 
gold  lace,  and  upon  a  four-legged  walnut  stool  may 
be  seen  the  silver  saucepan  (No.  xiii.,  see  Part  II.)  used 
to  warm  its  food.  Over  the  fireplace  is  an  old  mirror, 
and  on  the  mantelpiece  some  tiny  blue  and  white 
Chinese  vases  and  a  pair  of  turned  ivory  candlesticks. 


boned  corsage.  Her  dress  is  of  yellow  and  white 
satin,  with  lace  ruffled  elbow-sleeves,  lace  apron, 
and  cap.  "  Sarah  Gill "  is  a  magnificently  dressed 
'■child's  maid,"  and  this,  together  with  the  luxurious 
bed,  so  infinitely  superior  to  the  one  assigned  to  the 
housekeeper,  leads  one  to  suppose  that  the  nurse  in 
such  a  household  would  be  a  person  of  superior 
birth  and  station  in  life.  This  doll  has  a  head  and 
shoulders  of  enamelled  wood,  with  arms  and  hands 
of  cardboard.  Her  gown  is  of  yellow  shot  silk,  with 
elbow-sleeves,  ruffles,  cap,  kerchief  and  long  apron 
of  lace  ornamented  with  blue  ribbon  bows.  A  green 
silk  petticoat  is  lined  with  hand-painted  playing  cards 
by  way  of  stiffening. 

In  the  nursery  is  the  dolls'  dolls'  house,  made  of 
and  furnished  with  cardboard.  The  tiny  prints  which 
adorn  its  walls  are  believed  to  represent  Bishopthorpe, 
with  the  church  in  the  grounds,  and  the  furniture 
includes  a  grandfather  clock,  flap  tables,  footstools,  a 
slung  looking-glass,  dressing  tables,  kitchen  stove  and 
dresser,  and  many  other  articles. 


C^-u^^-Cui  ^  '^ 'TVZeaZ^ev^ 
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Ann   Sharps   Dolls    House 


No.    VI. — (I)    "MRS.   HANNAH,    YE    HOaSEKEEPER  "  (2)    WALNUT    AND    IVORY    CRADLE 

(3)    SILVER    FOOD    WARMER  (4)    "SARAH    GILL,    YE    CHILD'S    MAID"  (5)    DAUGHTKR    OF    THE    HOUSE 


Under  the  nursery  is  the  kitchen,  and  here  we  may 
see  a  sucking-pig  roasting  on  the  spit  and  a  plum- 
pudding  boiHng  in  a  copper  pot  over  the  fire.  A 
roast  sucking-pig  was  a  favourite  second  course  with 
"  the  quahty  ''  in  the  days  of  good  Queen  Anne.  The 
working  of  the  spit  by  dogs  was  fully  described  in  the 
April  Connoisseur,  but  in  this  case,  although  the 
spit  remains  (No.  vii.),  the  little  dogs  who  worked  it 
have  disappeared,  nor  has  the  name  of  the  cook  been 
handed  down.  She  is  dressed  in  a  gown  of  printed 
cotton,  and  wears  a  long  linen  apron,  muslin  kerchief, 
and  cap  with  purple  silk  trimming.  Inside  the  chimney 
corner  are  seats  on  either  side,  a  large  pair  of  painted 
bellows,  which  still  "  bellow,"  a  wooden  painted  salt- 
box,  and  a  pair  of  scales  hang  above,  whilst  by  the 


side  may  be  seen  a  poker,  shovel,  and  tongs  of  large 
and  useful  size,  made  of  iron.  The  contents  of  the 
kitchen  are  numerous,  various,  and  interesting.  Here 
we  may  see  a  set  of  pewter  plates  in  a  brass  plate- 
holder,  exactly  similar  to  the  one  in  silver  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  These  plate-holders 
may  have  been  designed  to  stand  before  the  fire  as 
a  means  of  warming  the  plates  in  days  before  the 
enclosed  plate  and  dish  warmer  was  invented,  or  they 
may  have  been  the  forerunner  of  the  basket  into 
which  plates  were  deposited  after  use,  but  though  we 
meet  with  them  in  miniature,  full-sized  specimens 
seem  to  be  non-existent. 

Tazza-shaped  dishes,  a  colander,  a  tea-caddy,  large 
round  chargers,  and  a  bleeding-cup  with  pierced  open- 


No.    VII.  — KITCHEN    UTENSILS,    IlLEEDING   CUP,   SPir   WITH   SUCKING-rlC,    BRASS    I'l.ATE    HOLDERS,    ETC. 
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No.   VIII. — (l)   RED  LACQUER  CLOCK,    INSCRIBED  ON    DIAL 
(2)   OAK   GATE-LEGGED  TABLE,    WITH   LEEDS   WARE   SERVICE, 
KNIVES,    FORKS,   AND   SPOONS  (3)   "ROGER,    YE   BU 

work  handle,  are  all  in  pewter.  The  bleeding-cup  (on 
the  left  hand  of  the  spit.  No.  vii.)  is  one  of  a  couple 
of  these  articles  found  in  this  dolls'  house,  the  other 
being  in  salt-glaze  ware.  These  little  survivals  of  old- 
world  surgery  are  very  interesting.  I  have  never 
before  met  them  in  miniature,  though  full-sized  speci- 
mens may  frequently  be  found  in  collections  of  antique 
silver.  A  brass  warming-pan,  tinder-box,  and  pestle 
and  mortar,  ivory  boxes  containing  brushes,  a  dresser 
laden  with  utensils,  a  plain  walnut  chair,  and  a  pair 
of  painted  oval  metal  sconces  (No.  v.,  i)  may  also  be 
seen  in  the  kitchen. 

Next  we  come  to  the  hall.  Here  the  table  is  laid 
for  dinner.  "  Roger,  ye  butler,"  is  in  attendance. 
"  Lord  Rochett "  is  holding  open  the  door  leading 
into  the  drawing-room  for  his  guests  to  pass  through, 


"  beesley,  london 

ivory  and  lignu.m  wtk.  candlesticks,  cups, 
tler" 

and  tradition  has  it  that  the  lady  upon  the  stairs  is 
the  hostess  hurrying  from  her  dressing-room  to  join 
her  guests.  I  think  we  may  very  well  be  allowed  to 
read  into  all  this  something  of  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  times. 

A  dining-room  would  seem  to  have  been  considered 
unnecessary  in  some  high-class  residences,  and  in  her 
letters  written  many  years  later,  Ann  Dering  (.Sharp) 
mentions  the  building  of  such  a  room  at  her  home  in 
Yorkshire.  The  hall,  therefore,  served  as  dining-room, 
the  "  withdrawing-room  "  opening  out  of  it,  and  the 
fact  that  "  Lord  Rochett  "  stands  by  the  door  whilst 
his  guests  pass  out  is  an  indication  that  the  arm-in-arm 
procession  is  a  fashion  of  later  date — a  fashion  which, 
I  believe,  had  its  inception  in  the  early  nineteenth 

century.  (To  be  conlinued.) 
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Service  Heraldry :  A  Proposal  for  the  Commemoration  of  Active 
Service  in  the  Great  War  By  Walter  H.  Godfrey,  F.S.A. 


In  these  wonderful  days,  when  the  eyes  of  every 
man  and  woman  at  home  turn  with  an  unflagging  interest 
towards  the  great  events  shaping  themselves  fatefully 
overseas,  we  find  that  many  a  phenomenon  of  the  his- 
torical past  reappears,  and  we  are  struck  by  the  strange 
solidarity  of  human  custom,  indifferent,  indeed,  to  the 
boundaries  of  time,  as  it  is  unheedful  lo-day  of  the  limits 
of  country  and  of  nation.  This  war  has  made  us  read  the 
story  of  all  warfare  with  greater  insight,  and  in  this 
modern  crusade  we  may  expect  to  find  something  of  the 
old  orders  of  chivalry  reborn.  And  in  the  new  chivalr\- 
the  badges  and  emblems,  dearly  loved  by  mediajval 
society,  have  come  to  us  naturall>-,  though  unbidden. 
The  emblems  of  military  rank  and  honour  are  continually 
before  us,  worn  on  the  service  dress  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  ribbons  and  badges  are  displayed  not  less 
proudly  by  those  who  have  returned  to  civilian  habit 
after  sharing  the  iatigues  and  the  glories  of  the  great 
war.  Never  before  have  so  many  men  been  entitled  to 
show  a  regimental  badge  or  a  coxeted  decoration,  and 
everyone,  friends  and  passers-by  alike,  are  won  to  a  deep 
interest  in  the  significance  of  the  little  designs  in  metal, 
embroidery,  or  coloured  ribbon  that  tell  their  story  so 
eloquently  to  our  fighting  men. 

Now,  the  craft  and  mystery  of  the  old-time  heralds 
contrived  a  fascinating  system  for  pre- 
serving the  ancient  badges  in  endur- 
ing form,  and  tliere  is  no  reason  why 
to-day  we  should  not  "carry  on"  and 
devise  a  method  by  which  our  personal 
emblems  may  become  a  permanent  re- 
minder to  each  man's  family  of  the  part 
he  took  and  the  honours  he  gained  in 
the  great  struggle  with  German  bar- 
barity. Moreover,  when  the  artist  is 
called  upon  to  design  the  memorial  to 
the  fallen,  when  our  schools  and  col- 
leges desire  to  put  on  record  their 
heroic  sons,  on  every  occasion,  for  pay- 
ing tribute  and  according  recognition 
to  gallantry,  the  demand  exists  for 
some  such  means,  amenable  to  consist- 
ent and  ;esthetic  handling,  to  attain 
this  end.  The  scheme  set  forth  in 
these  pages  is  proposed  as  a  simple  and 
effective  device,  which  can  be  easily  fol- 
lowed and   applied  by  each  individual 
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sergeant:  KiRsr  trize,  gunner 


to  himself  or  his  friends.  Its  method,  or  "apparatus,'^  is 
frankly  heraldic,  but  it  is  not  put  forward  as  a  rival  or 
successor  to  the  system  of  heraldry,  which  holds  an  historic 
position  and  is  rightly  jealous  of  its  heritage.  An  analogy 
will  be  drawn  between  the  two,  but  it  will  be  from  the 
artist's— that  is,  the  decorative— point  of  view  only,  and 
if  the  similarities  are  emphasised,  it  is  with  no  intention 
of  confusing  them  or  attaching  the  one  to  the  other,  but 
rather  to  show  that  a  method  of  artistic  treatment  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  an  ancient  art  may  be  equally 
so  in  another  and  a  modern  field.  It  is  necessary  to 
disclaim  the  slightest  intention  of  interfering  with  existing 
coats  of  arms  ;  the  whole  purpose  is  to  solve  a  problem 
of  the  moment,  and  to  present  a  solution  that  may  prove 
of  real  usefulness  to  painters  of  portraits,  designers  of 
memorials,  and  all  who  wish  to  make  a  decorative  use 
of  military  emblems  in  any  department  of  biographical 
record. 

The  idea  in  its  simplest  form  is  to  assemble  the  badges 
of  rank  and  the  marks  of  distinction  in  one  design,  and 
to  display  them  on  the  time-honoured  background  ot  the 
heraldic  shield.  The  cheverons  of  the  sergeant,  the 
crossed  batons  of  the  field-marshal,  the  gold  lace  of  the 
Navv,  and  the  wings,  of  the  air-pilot,  can  all  be  shown 
perfectly  in  this  way,  and  with  them  can  be  associated 
the  service  che\erons,  wound  stripes, 
and  other  badges  worn  by  e\ery  rank. 
The  ribbons  and  medals  lend  them- 
selves peculiarly  to  this  treatment,  and 
the  many  quarterings  of  the  ancient 
coats  of  arms  suggest  a  read>-  method 
of  arranging  them,  however  numerous 
they  may  be.  The  more  one  thinks  of 
the  subject,  the  more  one  is  impressed 
with  the  essentially  heraldic  nature  of 
all  the  marks  that  soldiers  wear.  Like 
the  devices  of  true  heraldry,  they  have 
a  direct  relation  to  the  usages  of  war- 
fare. It  is  true  that  the  charge  borne 
by  the  noble  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
a  personal  cognisance  by  which  he  and 
his  followers  were  known  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  which  was  not  shared  by 
any  other  outside  his  own  family.  But 
the  two  are  alike  in  being  marks  of 
honour  and  in  being  displayed  on  the 
person  by  simple  diagrams  and  bright 
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colours.  They  both  make  use  of  heral- 
dic forms,  bars  and  chc\erons,  crossed 
swords,  stars,  birds  and  beasts,  and 
combinations  of  stripes  of  colour.  And 
in  this  the)'  present  much  the  same 
material  to  the  artist,  who  has  a  wide 
play  for  his  own  invention  in  the  par- 
ticular st\Ie  he  may  employ  in  their  dis- 
pla\-.  The  beauty  of  early  heraldry  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  arms  were  drawn 
by  men  who  understood  the  art  of  deco- 
ration, and  could  treat  the  shield,  and 
the  charges  thereon,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  it  a  curious  and  impressive 
character.  So  in  the  grouping  of  ser- 
vice badges  there  is  ample  scope  for 
the  individual  fancy,  and  if  we  can  de- 
termine a  simple  grammar  of  the  sub- 
ject to  gather  into  orderly  form  our 
badge  \ocabiilary,  we  can  safely  lea\c 
the  essay  in  composition  to  the  artist's 
sense  of  style  and  fitness. 

Such  a  shield  of  "arms"  (if  we  may 
call  them  such,i,   sprung  from  service  in  the  great  war, 
might  well  be  a  cherished  possession  in  e\ery  famih-,  now 
and  for  all  time.     Observe  that  the  whole  idea  is  com- 
pletely democratic  in  its  conception.       This  is  a  war  in 
which  the  whole  manhood  of  the  nation  takes  part,  and 
all— save  a  few — share  its  perils  and  its  honours,  without 
distinction  of  birth.     Why  should  not  each  soldier,  sailor, 
or  airman  use  the  emblems  \\  hich  he  has  won  as  permanent 
insignia,  to  be  placed  at  will  on  things  he  wishes  to  adorn, 
to  give  that  piquanc)-  and  point  to  the  decoration  of  his 
house  and  his  furniture  which  at  present  a  coat  of  arms 
alone  can  give .'     Such  decoration  has  an  intrinsic  beauty 
and   significance  ;    it  is  history  written  in  symbols,  and 
establishes  an  atmosphere  of  interest  wherever  it  is  shown. 
There  are  even   precedents  to  be  found  for  a  practice 
which  is  so  eminently  desirable.    The  merchant's  and  the 
craftsman's  marks  were  often  treated 
heraldically,  as   were    other   personal 
badges,  placed  in  shields  to  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  a  man's  trade  or  calling. 
Moreover,    in    the   practice   of  actual 
heraldry  the  members  of  our  city  com- 
panies   (the  old  craft  guilds)  ha\-e  at 
times  made  use  of  the  company's  arms, 
which  bore  pictorial  devices  of  tools 
and  implements,  not  unlike  the  militar\- 
and  naval  crossed  rifles  or  signal  flags, 
etc.  ;   and  bishops  quarter  their   own 
arms  with  those  of  their   see,    which 
latter,    in  many  cases,    consist  of  the 
pastoral  staff  or  mitre,  their  symbols 
of  office.  In  this  war  the  disorganisation 
of  modern  life — one  aspect  of  the  ex- 
cessive personal  freedom  of  to-day — 
has  had  to  give  way  to  an  orderly  mobi- 
lisation of  men  and  women,  in  man\-  jj^    yxi- 
respects  resembling  the  organisation              lieutenant:   3 


of  the  Middle  Ages.  Men  have  thus 
found  a  new  \alue  in  comradeship,  a 
new  realisation  of  the  individual  as 
part  of  certain  definite  units  or  com- 
panies, a  satisfaction  in  having  an  al- 
lotted task  fitting  into  a  larger  scheme 
and  well  understood  by  all  their  com- 
rades. It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  the 
return  to  a  system  of  badges  and  em- 
blems, which  serve  as  a  focus  for  the 
new-found  pride  in  one's  own  regiment 
or  squadron,  all  making  for  good  fel- 
lowship and  esprit  de  corps. 

Let  us  now  see  how  easily  and  ap- 
propriateh-  the  simple  structure  of  the 
older  heraldry  lends  itself  to  our  pur- 
pose. The  shield  has  been  consecrated 
for  ages  to  the  display  of  badges  of 
honour  ;  and  apart  from  its  particular 
origin,  which  made  it  the  natural  tar- 
get for  the  display  of  arms,  it  has  won 
for  itself  an  independent  value  by  vir- 
tue of  the  appropriateness  of  its  form. 
.\s  the  cartouche,  or  scroll-surrounded  shield,  it  has  a 
definite  place  in  architectural  and  decorative  art,  and 
although  the  lozenge  and  elliptical  and  circular  panel  are 
used  as  \-ariants,  the  designer  reverts  to  the  shield  as  the 
most  fitting  frame  for  emblems,  and  even  for  inscriptions. 
For  the  moment,  therefore,  let  us  accept  the  shield,  and 
pass  to  what  our  ancestors  used  to  draw,  paint,  and  car\  e 
thereon. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  "  field,"  or  colour  of  the 
shield  itself,  the  ground  from  which  stand  out  the  \arious 
badges,  etc.,  which  are  termed  "charges."  In  heraldry 
the  field  is  of  simple  colours ;  red  (gulesj,  blue  (azure), 
green  (vert),  purple'  (purpure),  black  (sable),  or  of  the 
precious  metals  :  gold  (shown  as  yellow)  and  silver  (white). 
Besides  these  were  the  furs  :  ermine,  ermines,  vair,  etc. 
The  field  could  be  divided  in  several  ways,  each  part  of 
diftercnt  colours.  Thus  the  division 
may  be  vertical  (pale-wise),  horizontal 
(fesswise  I,  diagonal  (bendwise).  These 
and  other  divisions  follow  the  lines  of 
the  so-called  "ordinaries"  of  heraldry 
— that  is,  the  simple,  geometrical  shapes 
that  form  as  it  were  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  the  shield.  The  ordinaries  are 
broad  central  stripes  placed  vertically 
(the  pale/,  horizontally  1  the  fess),  dia- 
gonally (the  bend),  and  in  combina- 
tion, as  the  cheveron,  the  cross,  the 
saltire  (St.  Andrew's  cross).  The  shield 
itself  and  its  ordinaries  may  be  fur- 
nished with  borders,  and  all  can  bear 
their  appropriate  charges  arranged  as 
far  as  possible  to  form  a  broad,  effec- 
tive design.  Beyond  these  main  fea- 
tures there  is  an  almost  infinite  variety 
_P  J.  J  of  details,  but  only  such  as  will  serve 

SERV,  ciiEvs.  our  present  purpose  will  be  cited  as 
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required.  The  ni.iin  point  to  remember  is  the  essentially 
geometric  and  decorative,  as  opposed  to  pictorial  cha- 
racter, which  the   material  of  coloured  stripes  and  bars 

imposes  upon  our 
subject. 

Before  we  begin 
to  apply  the  service 
decorations  to  this 
simple  s  t  r  u  c  ture, 
there  remains  one 
thing  to  be  said.  In 
heraldry  there  is  a 
strict  rule  that  col- 
our should  not  ap- 
pear on  colour,  nor 
metal  on  meta  1. 
Thus,  a  gold  fcss 
may  bear  tinted 
\h\\\.  not  silver! 
charges,  and  n  o  - 
thing  but  gold  or 
silver  charges  can 
appear  upon  a  col- 
oured tie  Id.  The 
rule  has  exceptions, 
for  when  the  field  is 
parti-coloured — that  is,  chequered  or  lined  with  alternate 
parts  of  colour  and  metal — it  is  admissible  to  use  charges 
of  either  kind,  and  some  privileged  arms  disregard  it 
altogether. 

For  our  playful  exercises  in  "service  heraldry"  we 
must  seek  a  certain  immunity  from  the  rigid  lu»,  but 
resthetic  considerations  will  bid  us  keep  as  far  as  possible 
to  a  custom  which  has  done  so  much  to  give  beauty  to 
the  true  shields  of  arms.  And  if  we  ir,i\e  licence  here, 
SVC  must  also  have  the  more  important  artist's  licence  to 
portray  the  badgCi,  not  exactly  as  wi>rn,  but  in  such 
guise  and  combination  as  will  seem  most  fitting  and 
attractive — true  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  the 
service  regulations. 

To  the  tinctures  of  her.ildiA  1  w<iukl  aiUI,  for  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  one  colour  or  "fiu'"),  namely,  khaki,  while 
to  represent  blue-grey,  the  colour  of  the  Royal  Air  Force 
uniform,  I  would  use  a  chequered  field  of  blue  and  white. 
I  should  then  suggest  that  the  normal  field  for  different 
ranks  should  be  as  follows  :  — 


No.    XX.— THE  king's    (LIVERPOOL) 

REGT.  CAPr.-MN  :     2    W.    STRIPES, 

2    SERV.    CHEVS.,    MONS    RIBIION 


These  would  serve  as  the  simple  grounds  on  which  to 

display  badges  of  rank,  etc.,  but,  as  will  be  seen  later, 

the\-  w  ould  give  place  to  the  colours  of  the  ribbons  when 

medals  had  been  won 

in  active  service,     l.ei 

us  follow  the  above  in 

one  or  two  examples. 

The  bands  of  gold  lace 

of  the  admiral  would 

appear  on  their  blue 

ground  (No.  i.),  those 

of  the  lieutenant  simi- 

larh',    within    a    white 

border,  and  the  bad- 
ges of  the  petty  officer 

would  be  shown  on  the 

white  field  with  a  blue 

border  (No.  ii.).     The 

able  seaman  might 

omit  the  border   antl 

show  the  three  white 
lines  of  his  collar  as  a 
charge  on  a  blue  bend, 
and  if  he  possessed  no 
distinctive  badge,  such 
as  the  good  conduct 

cheveron,  he  might  add  some  personal  mark  or  c\phcr 
to  distinguish  his  shield.  The  military  officer's  insignia 
is  shown,  in  the  shield  of  a  general  (No.  v.),  on  the  red 
field.  The  three  stars  of  a  captain  might  appear  on  a 
red  chief  that  is,  the  upper  part  of  the  shield  (compare 
Nos.  vi.  and  \ii.i,  while  a  second-lieutenant's  star  might 
be  shown  more  appropriately  in  base  iNo.  \iii.i.  The  ser- 
geant's cheverons,  in  gold,  are  placed  on  a  khaki  ground 
(No.  ix. ),  and  the  men  should  have  the  same  privilege 
as  the  seamen  of  adding  a  personal  badge,  if  desired. 
Examples  from  the  .\ir  Force  follow  suit,  the  ofllcers' 
shields  being  charged  with  the  wings  of  the  pilot  and 
observer  where  these  are  worn  (Nos.  xiv.  and  xv. ). 

To  these  badges  of  rank  there  remains  to  be  added  the 
numerous  special  marks  of  service,  such  as  wound  stripes, 
service  cheverons,  the  distinctive  signs  of  iiroliciency 
in  marksmanship,  signalling,  etc.,  and  those  that  show- 
that  a  man  is  a  bugler,  an  armourer,  a  farrier,  a  tcle- 
grajihist,  an  air  mechanic,  and  so  on.  The  wound  stripe 
should  have  pre-eminence,  and  1  propose  that  it  be  placed 


No.    XXI.  — R. A.M. C. 

SERGEANT:     SERV.    CHEV. 


Navy  . 
.•\imy  . 
Air  Force. 


Commissioned  Rank. 


Senior  0/pcers.  Junior  Officers. 


Non-Com.missio.neij  Rank. 


Pelly  Offuurs  ami  A'.  CO.' s.  Men,  A. IS.  Stamen,  etc. 


Blue. 
Red. 


Blue  within  .i  white        White  within  a  blue  border, 
border. 
White.  Kliaki. 


White  with  a  blue  lionci 

(see  below). 

Khaki. 


Cheeky  blue  and     ,  Cheeky  blue  and  white  While  witliin  an  engrailed  cheeky  blue  and  gold 

white.  I    within  an  engrailed  border, 

gold  border.  i 
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right  across  the  top  of  the  shield,  im- 
posed over  any  other  charges,  hke  the 
label  in  heraldry.  These  thin  gold 
stripes  will  give  distinction  to  the  de- 
sign. The  small  red  and  blue  service 
cheverons  (gold  and  silver  in  the  Navy) 
might  be  placed  at  will,  either  in  a 
quarter  (Nos.  ix.  and  xiii.),  in  base 
(No.  iv. ),  in  an  escutcheon  (No.  xii.), 
on  a  broad  cheveron  (>fo.  vii. ),  or  in- 
tertwined with  the  main  charges  (No. 
X.).  Other  badges  would  find  appro- 
priate places  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  designer.  For  instance,  the  red 
cross  of  the  R.A.  M.C.  might  be  con- 
tinued to  meet  the  limits  of  the  shield, 
showing  a  complete  St.  George's  cross 
without  disturbing  the  correct  shape  nf 
the  badge  (No.  xiii.). 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the 
ribbons  of  medals  won  in  campaigns 
should  be  substituted  for  the  simple  field.  This  will  give 
a  parti-coloured  ground  for  the  badges  of  rank,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  talent  of  the  artist  will  be  called  into  fullest 
play  to  produce  the  most  striking  heraldic  effect.  One 
ribbon  can,  of  course,  fill  the  whole  field  with  its  stripes 
of  colour,  and  the  charges  should  be  drawn  boldly  thereon, 
so  that  the  forms  are  clear  and  convincing.  Again,  a 
personal  distinction  could  be  shown  on  the  left-hand  side 
and  campaign  ribbons  on  the  right  (No.  x.  i.  The  Mons 
ribbon  presents  a  momentary  difficulty  from  the  fact  that 
its  colours  are  not  clearly  separated,  but  these  can  be  re- 
presented by  wav)'  lines,  as  shown  in  Nos.  \ii.  and  xx. 
Two  or  three  ribbons  can  fill  the  shield  by  being  placed 
side  by  side,  but  more  than  that  number  will  require  a 
quartering  or  sub-division  of  the  field.  Three  ribbons  can 
be  shown  effectively  by  a  division  die veron-wise,  four  cross- 
wise (quarterly)  or  saltire-wise,  or  they  can  fill  a  part  of 
the  shield,  as  a  chief  (No.  viii.).  Bars  can,  of  course,  be 
shown  on  the  ribbons  by  a  silver  rose  whenever  the  dis- 
tinction has  been  won  more  than  once,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  tlie  little  cross  worn  on  the  ribbon  of  the  V.C.  might 
be  an  excuse  for  powdering  the  purple  ground  with 
crosses,  making  it,  to  use  an  heraldic  term,  "crusilly" 
(No.  X.). 

A  goodly  number  of  badges  will  require  and  suggest 
special  methods  of  display.  Staff  badges,  such  as  the 
gorget  patch,  become  quite  naturally  a  "  label"  to  the 
shield  (No.  vi.  i.  The  colours  on  shoulder-straps  and 
the  "flash"  of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  (No.  xviii.)  can  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  while  the  colours  of  the  cap- 
bands  of  the  Guards  might  be  introduced  as  a  chief,  a  fess, 
or  even  a  border.  Regimental  badges,  when  worn  on  the 
collar,  should  find  a  place  on  the  shield,  and  the  animals, 
arms,  and  cyphers  so  used  will  help  considerably  to 
differentiate   the  designs.       The  fitting  place,   however, 
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for  the  cap  badge  will  be  above  the 
shield,  where  in  real  heraldry  are 
placed  the  helm  and  crest  belonging 
to  the  arms.  Practically  all  regi- 
mental designs  lend  themselves  read- 
ily to  form  delightful  headpieces  to 
our  service  shields,  and  they  can  rest 
on  a  wreath  of  the  regimental  colours. 
Nor  need  we  fear  the  criticism  directed 
against  the  common  but  ignorant  use 
of  the  heraldic  crest  without  the  helm, 
which  is,  of  course,  not  only  incorrect, 
but  illogical  conside  ring  its  origin. 
Our  shields,  as  far  as  the  present  pur- 
pose goes,  are  merely  part  of  a  deco- 
rative framework,  modelled  on  an 
old  pattern,  but  quite  new  and  apart 
from  the  science  of  heraldry.  VVe  are 
free,  then,  to  adopt  in  our  scheme  the 
badge  of  the  regiment  which,  worn  as 
it  is  by  every  soldier  on  its  roll,  makes 
so  natural  and  fitting  a  complement  to  the  shield,  and 
completes  in  one  design  each  soldier's  insignia.  The 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  do  not  possess  the  same  divisions, 
but  the  cap  badges  of  the  officers  and  men  supply  material 
for  the  same  purpose.  Moreover,  the  ships'  "crests" 
furnish  a  further  means  of  elaborating  the  sailor's  record, 
and  a  wreath  of  these  badges  around  the  shield  \\ould 
complete  the  story  of  each  man's  service. 

Enough  has,  I  think,  been  said  to  show  the  possibilities 
in  an  attempt  to  systematise  the  service  tokens  of  our 
gallant  defenders  b\-  land,  sea,  and  air.  It  is  a  system 
that  can  be  used  b\-  British  troops,  by  those  from  the 
dominions  overseas,  and  by  the  men  of  the  allied  forces, 
wherever  the  idea  takes  root.  Even  the  decorative  value 
of  mantling  and  supporters  need  not  be  disregarded  when 
we  can  surround  the  design  with  the  outlines  of  modern 
war  trophies  and  arms.  The  possibility  of  a  beautiful 
pictorial  record  of  a  man's  duties  and  his  honours,  a 
graphic  display  of  the  part  he  took  in  the  world-war,  is 
assured,  and  a  new  field  of  design  is  opened  out  to  the 
artist  who  would  commemorate  these  eventful  days. 

The  suggestion,  1  repeat,  does  not  in  any  way  impinge 
on  the  province  of  true  heraldry,  a  study  so  delight- 
ful and  instructive  that  it  is  right  that  it  should  be 
hedged  about  with  c\ery  safeguard  for  preserving  its 
historic  \alue.  Yet  alongside  the  ancient  arms  there 
might  grow  up  a  system  of  li\ing  heraldry.  The  new 
cognisance  derived  from  the  king's  service  might  receive 
the  official  recognition  of  the  Herald  ;  and  men  would  be 
proud  to  find  an  equal  place  for  the  new  emblems,  if  not 
to  quarter  them  with  the  arms  of  their  ancestors.  This, 
however,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  future.  My  present 
aim  goes  no  further  than  to  indicate  the  possibilities  of  an 
exercise  in  design  which  may  afford  instructive  amuse- 
ment, and  perhaps  subserve  a  more  useful  purpose. 


Desckipthins  ok  Nos.  I.  to  XVI.  on  CuLriuREU  Plate:  — 'i)  Admiral  o/  the  Fleet.  (2)  Petty  OO'eej  iJnd  clas.^),  z  good  conilnct  chevs. 
(3)  Torpedo  Co.r/1.,  yihbon.  nnz'al  gen,  serzi.,  iQtj.  U)  A.B.  Sea/ftafi,  mttsketry  badge,  Albc-rt  libbon,  tu.  stripe,  3  serz'.  chevs.  (5)  General. 
(6)  Staff  Oj^icer,  Lt-^Col..  6  ribbons—/.  Order  0/ 1.  Empire;  j,  .tf.C;  J,  1.  Gen.  Ser.  ;  4  and  s,  S..^.  ;  6,  Mons.  f?)  Captain.  4  se^v.  ehtvs., 
2  ribbons — O  S.O.  and  Mons.  (8)  2nd-Lt.  {front  the  rank,),  ic.  stripe,  3  ribbons  -I,  M.M.;  2  and  3,  S.A.  (g)  Sergeant,  ntarksmanshifi  badge, 
2  w.  stripes,  2  serv.  chefs.  (10)  Corporal,  iv.  stripe  and  2  scfv.  chcz's.,  V.C.  and  4  [caiii/iaign)  ribbons — /,  /.  Gen.  .Sen-.  ;  2  and  3,  S.A.  ;  4.  Mons. 
{11)  Warrant  Oj^icer  (Class  II.).  good  conduct  cher.,  2  ribbons — .S.A.  and  'J'erritoi  ial  E.  '12)  Master  Gunner  {Jrd  class),  ribbon  ~  D.C  .M. 
(13)  Private,  R.A.  M.C,  zu.  stnpe  and  2  set  v.  chevs,  (14)  Captain,  A'.A.F.  (pilot),  ribbons.  .U.M.  and  dist.  Jlying  medal,  (i^)  Major,  R.A.F.  iolsetver), 
<l6)  Sergeant,  K.A.F. 
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Chippendale's 
Accounts  for 
Garrick's 

Furniture 


A  RECORD  of  great  interest  has  lately  been  presented 
by  Mrs.  H.  Sibthorpe   Barlow  to  the  X'ictoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  being  Chippendale's  original 
accounts  for  furnishing  (iarrick's  house 
in  the  A  del  phi.     The  various  items 
arc  set  forth  in  full  in  a  brochure 
issued  by  the  .Museum  authorities,  and 
[irefaced    by  a    lucid    introductory   note   b\-   Mr.    Oliver 
Hrackett,  of  the  department  of  woodwork.    The  accotmts, 
which  extend  from  January,    1771,   to   December,    1772, 
are  made  out  in  the  name  of  Chippendale,  Haig  &  Co., 
thus  showing  that  Haig  became  an  active  partner  in  the 
firm  some  time  during  1770,  for  the  well-known  accounts 
of  the  same  firm  for  Nostell  Priory,  in  Yorkshire  (dated 
1766  to  1770),  are  all  headed  "Thomas  Chippendale.'' 
They  also  give  a  clue  to  the  date  of  the  completion  of 
the   buildings  in  the  .Vdelphi.      David  (larrick  was  one 
of  the  first  occupants  in  this  then   fashionable   quarter. 
He  secured  his  house  at   5,  Royal  Terrace  (now  Adelphi 
Terrace),  before  it  was  completed,  and  probably  mo\ed 
in  as  soon  as  it  was  ready  to  be  occupied.      Previous  to 
this  he  lived  in  Southampton  Street,  and  the  earliest  items 
in  the  bill  are  obviously  for  items  supplied  there.     The 
first  reference  to  the  Adelphi  is  on   Februar\-  28th,  1772, 
when  there  is  the  moderate  charge  of  is.  6d.  for  "  Porter- 
age Pictures  from  Southampton  Street  to  the  Adelphi." 
The  new  residence  of  (iarrick  and  his  wife  was  a  great 
improvement  on  their  old  one,  and  was  obviously  taken 
with   the   desire  to  rival  the  imiwsing  mansions  which, 
during  their  later  years,  the  great  actor  and  his  wife  liad 
been   in  the  habit    of  visiting,     .\mong   his  neighbours 
were  Topham   Bcauclerk,    Hoare  the  banker,  and  other 
men  of  wealth  and   fashion.       The   brothers  Adam,   the 
architects  and  builders  of  the  Adelphi,  made  it  a  general 
practice  to  design  for  their  clients  harmonious  fiu'niturc 
for  the  classical  interiors  of  the  houses  tliey  Ijuilt,   and 
(iarrick,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  doubt- 
lessly  availed    himself  of   their    services.      Chippendale 
thus  did  not  design  the  furniture  he  supplied,  but,  as  in 
many  other  similar  cases,  his  firm  merely  acted  as  ujihol- 
stercrs    and    cabinet-makers   to    carry   out    other   men's 
ideas.      Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  articles  supplied  appear  to  have  been  widely 
dificrent  in  style  from  those  usually  associated  with  his 
name.     The  most  sumptuous  apartment  in  the  house  was 
the  drawing-room,  obviouslv  on    the   first   fioor.      0(  this 


Fitzgerald  records  that  the  ceiling  was  |)aintcd  by  Zucchi, 
and  the  fireplace  adorned  with  a  rich  Italian  marble 
chimney-piece,  said  to  have  cost  ^^300.  The  room  was 
decorated  and  upholstered  in  a  scheme  of  green,  white, 
and  gold,  and  must  have  looked  very  gorgeous  when 
Fann)-  Burney  visited  the  house  in  the  April  after  the 
C.arricks  first  tenanted  it.  .Among  numerous  other  items, 
Chippendale  supplied  for  it  "  2  very  large  Peer-(;iasses  in 
neat  Carv'd  Frames  gilt  in  burnished  gold  complete, 
^138";  a  set  of  "12  very  neat  carv'd  Cabriole  arm'd 
Chairs,  japan'd  Creen  and  White,  stiiff'd  &  cover'd  with 
Green  Silk  Damask,  &  finish'd  with  Gilt  Xails,  ^48." 
The  "  Fine  Serge  Covers  to  Ditto  "  cost  £6  6s.  :  2 
"  Bujairs  "  (J.e.,  Bergeres  :  large  arm-chairs  with  rounded 
backs)  to  match,  ;£io  ;  and  a  large  carved  sofa,  £iy  ;  the 
serge  to  cover  these  pieces  of  furniture  costing  £\  14s. 
and  £2  5s.  respectively.  The  "dining  parlour"  was 
furnished  with  mahogany  upholstered  in  red  leather,  the 
set  of  a  dozen  chairs  costing  ^32  8s.  Garrick's  old  furni- 
ture, with  various  repairs  and  new  additions,  was  appar- 
cntl\ made  to  serve  for  the  other  rooms  in  the  house,  with 
the  exception  of  the  best  bedroom,  on  which  over  ^200 
was  spent.  Altogether  the  account  amounts  tO;^93 1  9s.  3 id- , 
and  includes  nearly  two  hundred  items.  Some  of  these 
show  that  Chiiipendale  did  not  disdain  to  supply  articles 
which  nowadays  would  be  looked  upon  as  being  quite 
outside  a  high-class  cabinet-maker's  business.  Garrick 
ajjparently  paid  ^300  on  account  before  any  of  the  furni- 
ture was  delivered  at  his  new  house,  but  he  still  owed  the 
balance  when  the  bill  was  rendered  in  December,  1772. 

Not  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  results  of  the  termina- 
tion   of  the    war   will   be  the  gradual  abandonment   b\- 


The  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists 


Government  oflTicials  of  the  museums, 
art  galleries,  hotels,  and  blocks  of 
buildings  they  temporarily  annexed 
during  the  struggle.  One  of  the  more  recent  of  these 
occupations  was  that  of  the  .Suffolk  Street  Galleries,  the 
home  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists.  The  latter, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Royal  Academy  authorities,  were 
permitted  to  hold  their  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  exhibition 
at  Burlington  House,  a  change  of  venue  not  aliogether  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Society.  The  former  associations  of 
the  galleries  intruded  themselves  into  the  spectators 
minds  and  challenged  comparisons  with  the  present,  and 
though  the  exhibition  was  quite  one  of  the  best  of  recent 


TJie   Connoisseur 


displays,  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  sliown  naturally 
failed   to   come   up   to   Academy   standards.     The    new 
president,  Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  was  represented  by 
a  clever  portrait  study,  and  an  oil  painting  representing 
Psyche  l)ing  on  the  ground  with  Cupid  hoxering  in  the 
air  behind.      Mr.  Solomon  does  not  belong  to  that  small 
class  of  artists  who  can    vi\ify  old   myths  through  the 
strength  of  their  imagination.    He  is  an  academic  painter, 
achieving    success    by   means   of    correct    drawing   and 
pleasing  colour,  and  rarely  venturing  on  flights  of  fancy 
that  are   not   sustained    by  precedent.      In    the   present 
instance   his   Psyche  was  a  well-conceived  and  graceful 
figure,  adequately  modelled  and  set  down  with  refinement 
and  delicacy.     The  Cupid  was  less  successful,  for  though 
little  fault  could  be   found  in  its  actual   rendering,   the 
figure   appeared  to   have   been   introduced  as  an  after- 
thought, and  to  have  been  conceived  as  the  conventional 
winged  boy  rather  than  as  the  puissant  god  of  the  Psyche 
myth.      The   picture,    however,    w-as  a   fine   e.xample    of 
scholarly  and  well-finished  execution,  and  should  serve  as 
a  useful  example  of  the  type  of  workmanship  which  the 
younger  members  of  the  British  Artists' Society  would  do 
well  to  cultivate.     The  Society  has  always  been  most  suc- 
cessful when  it  has  been  conducted  on  orthodox  lines. 
It   is   too  important   a  body  to   make  itself  merely  the 
mirror  of  the  opinions  of  any  single  artist  and  his  school, 
however  distinguished,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  place  itself  in  direct  competition  with 
the  Royal  Academy,  as  did  the  old  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
and,   to  a  lesser   degree,    the   New    English   Art    Club. 
Thus  the  policy  of  marshalling  the  members  of  the  Society 
under  a  standard  of  revolt  against  orthodox  art  would  fail 
to  attract  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  heterodox  schools  to 
their  ranks,   and  might   probably   result   in  their  losing 
many  e.xhibitors  whose  work,  if  not  of  the  highest  class, 
is   generally   both    capable   and   attractive.       The    true 
vocation  of  the  Society  is  to  act  as  under-study  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  and,  with  Mr.  Solomon  as  president,  it 
is   probable   that    the\-  will    be    guided   on    these   lines. 
Turning   to    the    work    of    other    exhibitors.    Miss     L. 
Hogarth's  party  of  white-hooded,  white-aproned  nurses. 
At   Work,  was  easilj-  g'rouped  and  well  lighted,  though 
the  interest  was   rather  too  much   concentrated  on  the 
window  in  the  background,  to  which  the  figures  appeared 
to   serve   as    a   frame.      Mr.    J.    \V.    Schofield,    in    The 
Shadowed  Road,  showed  once  again  that  he  could  paint 
moonlight.      It  was  a  truthful  and  carefully  studied  piece 
of  work,  in  which  the  soft  and  silvery  light  and  tender 
atmosphere  of  a  bright  night  had  been  realised  appre- 
ciatively and  without  exaggeration.    Mr.  John  Muirhead's 
Avenue  with  Rustic  Figures  was  rather  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  his  realisation  of  foliage  and  tree  forms  being 
subordinated  to  the  expression  of  light.     The  brightness 
of  a  summer  day,  with  the  light  flickering  on  the  crisp 
green   leaves,   was  w-ell   suggested,   and    in  this  and   in 
Buttercup  Lane,    Wyton,  Huntifl^doii,   the  artist,    if  he 
did  not  make  a  distinct  advance  on  his  former  work,  at 
least  showed  how  readily  he  could  change  his  style  and 
outlook.      Mr.    Frederick   Whiting  had   a  clever  sketch 
portrait  of  Angela,  daughter  of  Gerald  du  Maurier,  but 


his  most  important  work,  and  indeed  the  most  striking 
example  of  its  kind  in  the  exhibition,  was  his  Portrait  of 
a  girl  in  equestrian  costume.  Dressed  in  a  long  drab 
coat  and  breeches,  the  young  lady  was  posed  in  the  open 
air  against  a  background  of  sky  and  undulating  country. 
Something  of  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth-century  portrait- 
ists was  traceable  in  the  feeling  of  the  work  and  the 
grace  and  charm  of  the  figure,  despite  its  mannish  attire. 
The  handling  w-as  large  and  simple,  and  the  artist  ap- 
peared to  have  been  genuinely  interested  in  his  subject, 
for  though  the  work  was  cleverly  painted,  the  cleverness 
was  not  obtruded,  so  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  picture 
was  concentrated  on  the  personality  of  the  sitter,  and  not 
— as  is  too  often  the  case — on  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
presented.  Other  pictures  which  might  come  within 
the  genre  of  portraits  w-ere  two  pictures.  Reflections  and 
A  Fallen  Idol,  by  Mr.  H.  John  Pearson.  Both  were 
pictures  of  children,  and  the  artist  had  caught  their  atti- 
tudes and  expressions  very  naturally  and  with  an  entire 
absence  of  self-consciousness.  Mr.  .A.  J.  ]5ryce's  portrait 
of  Miss  Hilda  Hurditch,  A.S.C.,  was  refined  in  colour, 
and  the  flesh-tones  were  happily  caught,  and  Arthur 
Spooner's  likeness  of  Lieut.  Ernest  Kiddier  was  strong 
and  well  characterised. 

The  great  strength   of  the  exhibition,  however,  was  in 
landscapes  and  seascapes,  of  w-hich,  besides  those  already 
noticed,   there  were    a    number  of  important  examples. 
Mr.  H.  Elphinstone's  The  Bay,  an  expanse  of  deep  blue 
water  half  circled  by  a   foreground  of  green   fields  and 
woodland,  compelled  attention  through  the  strength  and 
brightness   of  its  colour.      It  was  undeniably  attractive, 
but   wanting    in   delicacy  and   refinement,    being  of  the 
type  of  work  that  would  reproduce  admirably  as  a  poster, 
but  would  be  too  overpowering  if  hung  in  an  ordinary 
room.     A  contrast  to   this   was  afforded  by  Mr.  Charles 
\V.  Simpson's  Line  Fishing  Season,  a  view  of  a  Cornish 
harbour,  very  true  in   its  grey  atmospheric  tone,  lighted 
here  and  there  with  the  sparkle  of  sunshine  on  the  water 
and   the   light  on   the  stonework  and  ships.     A  stronger 
contrast  was  shown  in  the  same  artist's   The  Shady  Pool, 
in  which  some  white-plumag"ed  ducks  were  shown  dispor- 
ting themselves  on  the  shadowed   green   surface   of  the 
water.      Both  pictures  were  painted  with  a  full  perception 
of  natural  truth,  and  their  colour,  marked  by  a  pleasing 
reticence,  was  both  harmonious  and  attractive.      Mr.  Fred 
F.  Foottet's  large  canvas  of  Twilight  was  characterised 
by  a  simplicity  that  bordered  on  emptiness.      Its  compo- 
nents were  the  lower  stems  of  five  pine  trees  arranged  in 
groups  of  two  and  three  on  either  side  of  a  vista  of  grey  sky 
enlivened  with  a  single  gleam  of  light.     The  composition 
was  symmetrical,  the  tone  well  sustained,  but  unless  one 
regarded  the  work  merely  as  a  piece  of  un-pictorial  wall 
decoration,  there  was  no  justification  for  its  size.      Mr. 
Chuji   Kurihara  was  blottesque  and  rather  chaotic  in  his 
Landscape,  which,  however,  showed  good   colour.      The 
Glacier,  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Christmas,  w^as  an  eftec- 
ti\e  and  carefully  studied  transcript  of  mountain  scenery, 
with  the  sunlight  glinting  on  the  mountain  peaks  and  the 
upper  portion  of  a  great  sea  of  ice,  the  forepart  of  which 
was  submerged  in  blue  grey  shadow.       .Among  several 
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seascapes,  Mr.  Hcly  Smith's  Roll  on,  Tliou  Peep  lunl Duik 
Blue  Ocean,  Roll,  sliowed  a  broad  expanse  of  rolling-  sea, 
which  recalled  in  its  spirit,  if  not  its  technique,  the  work 


of  lU'iuy  Moore.  Mr.  Smith  works  with  a  smoother 
brush,  but  he  equally  realises  the  effect  of  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  tossing-  waters,  and  is  successful  in  suggesting  tlic 
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weight  and  force 
of  the  w  a  v  c  s. 
The  Nocturne 
{  P  I  y  III  o  II  t  It 
/■/>;-;  of  Mr.  R. 
Borlase    Smart 
showed  good 
colour,  w  h  i  1  e 
another   picture 
with  a  similar 
title,    The  Corn- 
ish Sea  {A  Noc- 
turne),  hy   Mr. 
Claude  Ba  rry, 
w as  s t  r  o  n  y  1  )■ 
impressionistic, 
the  effect  being 
gained  by  a  mul- 
titude of  dots  of 
blue  and  pink 
paint  applied  in 
pontilesque 
style  to  produce 
an  appearance 
of  atmosphere 
with  little  sug- 
gestion of  form. 
In  his  picture 
of  London  from 
H  a  III  p  s  t  e  a  d 
Heath,    Mr. 
(Jeorge   Carline 
w  as   h  a  n  d  i  - 
capped  by  hav- 
ing no  sufificient- 
1  )•  prominent 
|)oints  o  f  inter- 
eat.      St.   Paul's 
and  the  Houses 
of  Pa  r  1  i  a  ment 
were     b  o  t  h 
shown,    but 
these,    as   in 
nature   u  hen 
seen  from  this  view-point,   looked   lost  amidst  the  waste 
of  houses   by    which   they  are   surrounded.       His  view 
was  a  faithful   typographical  transcript  of  the  scene,  and 
he  had   used  the  foliage  in  the  foreground  to  good  ad- 
vantage  in   affording  relief  to  the  mass  of  buildings  in 
the  background,   but    to   make  a   really  pictorial   effect 
of  it  would  require  the  genius  and  licence  of  a  Turner. 
Perhaps   the   only   artist    in    the    exhibition    who  essays 
Turneresque  effects   is   Mr.    Leonard  Richmond,   whose 
work,    whatever   its    faults,    is   always    imaginative   and 
impressive.      Like  so  many  of  the  moderns,  he  is  apt  to 
gain  his  effects  by  strong  but  over-summary  brushwork 
and   vivid   contrasts    of    colour.        His   most    important 
e.\ample,   Near  Dursley,   Gloucester,    showed    both    the 
virtues  and  defects  of  his  style.      It  was  bold  and  sentient 
and  effectively  composed,  but  had  rather  the  appearance 
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of  a  leaf  torn 
out  of  a  gigantic 
sk  e  t  ch-book. 
Several  of  Mr. 
Richmond's 
smaller  works 
showed  strong 
colour  an  d 
handling,  and 
■i\ere  marked  by 
high  imagina- 
tive qualities. 
.■\notherimagin- 
ative  wo  r  k  was 
Tlie  Bather's 
Pool,  b  y  Mr. 
Charles  Incc, 
representing  a 
sheet  of  water 
embowered  in  a 
golden  land- 
scape and 
backed  b  y  a 
roseate  evening 
sky.  In  t  h  i  s, 
h  o  w  e  \'  e  r,  t  h  c 
artist  ha  d 
gained  his  effect 
through  the 
i-iuality  and  sub- 
tlety of  his  colo- 
ration, the  tones 
of  which  imper- 
ceptibly melted 
into  one  an- 
other, produc- 
ing a  tender  yet 
g  lowing  h  a  r- 
ni  o  n  y  of  gold, 
white,  and  rose. 
.\  111  (I  n  g  o  t  h  e  ]■ 
landscapes  may 
be  m  en  ti  oned 
Mr.    St  a  n  I  e  \- 


Royle's  Coining  Thunder,  with  its  clever  realisation  of  the 
effect  of  an  approaching  storm  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Morley's 
attractive  Autumn  among  the  Birches.  Miss  Dorothea 
Sharp,  in  April  and  The  Headland,  contributed  two  of 
her  children  subjects,  painted  in  her  usual  vivid  and  in- 
cisive manner  and  characterised  by  brilliant  colour  and 
pronounced  open-air  feeling. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  and  Director 
of  the  National  Portrait  C.allery,  we  are  enabled  to  repro- 
duce an  illustration  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  their  recent  acquisitions. 
This  is  the  full-length  portrait  of 
Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wol seley, 
by  Albert  Besnard,  which,  as  already 
stated  in  THE  Co.VNOISSEUR,  was  presented  by  Louisa 


Besnard's 
Portrait  of 
Viscount 
Wolseley 
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Viscountess  Wolseley.  The  picture  is  interesting  not 
only  as  the  likeness  of  one  of  the  most  able  of  our 
modern  generals,  but  also  as  an  example  of  the  work  of 
a  great  French  artist,  who,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not 
represented  in  any  other  of  the  public  galleries  in  the 
country.  The  work  was  painted  in  1890,  four  \cars 
before  Lord  Wolseley  was  created  a  Field  Marshal.  It 
represents  him  in  the  then  undress  uniform  of  a  general — a 
dark  blue  jacket  with  white  standing  collar,  red  waistcoat, 
and  dark  trousers  with  red  stripe.  He  is  standing  beside 
a  dark  chestnut  horse,  against  a  mountainous  background 
in  which  a  battle  is  raging.  The  work  is  an  important 
example  of  Besnard'  s  portraiture.  Simple  and  dignified, 
painted  with  a  larg^eness  of  feeling  and  fine  sense  of 
colour,  it  is  at  once  a  striking  and  well -characterised 
likeness,  and  a  satisfying  example  of  pictorial  art.  The 
Gallery  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  sucli  a  choice 
wcirk  Ijy  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  Kronch  masters. 

Antique   Embroideries  and   Materials 

Knci.ish  secular  embroidery  reached  its  zenith  dur- 
ing the  Stuart  ])erlod.  If  it  did  not  quite  attain  the 
beauty  of  design  shown  in  preceding  ages,  it  surpassed 
earlier  achievements  in  technical  accomplishment,  and  was 


marked  by  some  highly  interesting  and  beautiful  develop- 
ments. One  of  these  was  the  needlew  ork  picture,  a  phase 
of  embroidery  which  seems  to  have  been  introduced  con- 
temporaneously with  the  manufacture  of  tapestry  in  this 
country,  and  to  have  flourished  along  with  it.  The  quaint- 
ness,  beauty,  and  marvellous  skill  shown  in  this  form  of 
work  is  well  illustrated  in  a  collection  of  Stuart  and  other 
embroideries  now  on  \icw  at  Messrs.  Debenham&  Free- 
body's  (Wigmore  Street).  It  is  difficult  to  identify  the 
themes  of  many  of  these  designs,  for  while  their  motifi  are 
pictorial,  they  are,  in  nearly  all  cases,  treated  wholly  with 
a  view  to  decorative  effect,  while  contemporary  costumes 
.are  often  given  to  biblical  and  mythological  personages. 
Thus,  while  one  can  easily  recognise  the  subject  in  a 
needlework  picture  of  Abraham  offering  Isaac  on  the 
altar,  a  far  more  elaborate  piece  in  stump-work  offers  far 
greater  diftlcultics.  A  king  and  queen  and  other  figures 
in  seventeenth-century  garb  are  represented  in  the  centre 
of  the  panel,  while  round  them  are  arranged  a  number  ot 
animals  having  no  pictorial  relation  with  the  central 
group,  the  whole  being  surrounded  with  a  rich  border  of 
(lowers.  This  is  a  superb  example,  exquisitely  worked 
and  characterised  by  a  fine  feeling  for  decorative  design. 
Other  pieces  are  equally  choice.      There  is  an  interesting 
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piece  with  a  coat  of  arms  in  the  centre,  supposed  to  be 
those  of  the  daughter  of  OMver  Cromwell  ;  an  antique 
mirror,  with  the  frame  beautifully  worked  with  figures  and 
animals  between  bands  of  tortoiseshell  ;  old  caskets 
patterned  over  with  quaint  and  beautiful  designs  ;  and  a 
lady's  writing-  cabinet,  still  fitted  with  the  lead-stoppered 
glass  bottles  for  ink,  sand-sprinklers  with  which  to  blot 
letters,  and  a  little  nest  of  secret  drawers,  its  exterior  and 
much  of  its  interior  covered  with  needlework  designs  in 
fine  preservation.  The  collection  includes  many  examples 
of  later  date — eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth-century 
samplers,  one  or  two  of  those  needlework  pictures  of  the 
late  eighteenth  century  in  which  well-known,  pictures  were 
copied  with  marvellous  ingenuity,  though  with  a  decora- 
tive effect  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  earlier  specimens. 
Besides  the  English  embroideries,  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  early  Italian  and  other  continental  work, 
among  them  a  sumptuous  set  of  large  Italian  panels 
exquisitely  embroidered  in  an  elaborate  and  richly-coloured 
tloral  pattern  on  a  cream  satin  ground.  Almost  as  inte- 
resting as  the  handwork  are  a  number  of  examples  of  old 
brocade  pieces  of  tapestry  and  other  materials,  in  which 
the  splendour  and  elaboration  of  the  handwork  is  fully 
rivalled.  These  pieces  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
collectors  of  old  furniture,  who  too  often  have  to  spoil  the 
appearance  of  antique  couches  and  chairs  by  irpholstering 
them  with  modern  materials.  The  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  sumptuous  ages,  in  «hich  deco- 
rative work  of  all  kinds  was  better  understood  than  now, 
and  apparel  and  upholstery  attained  a  height  of  magnifi- 
cence which  never  since  has  been  emulated.  Of  recent 
years  we  have  made  marked  advances  on  the  general 
tastelessness  of  the  \'ictorian  era,  but  there  is  still  much 
leewa\-  to  be  made  up  before  the  old  standard  is  reached, 
and  a  display  like  that  at  Messrs.  Debenham's  fulfils  a 
highly  important  educational  function  in  revealing  to  some 
extent  the  height  of  the  latter. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Museums  Committee 
of  the  Local  War  Museums  .Association  was  held  at  the 
House  of  Commons  last  month. 
Though,  through  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances, it  had  been  summoned 
at  short  notice,  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent attendance,  illness  and  important  engagements 
which  could  not  be  postponed  accounting  for  all  the 
absentees.  In  the  absence  of  Lord  Plymouth,  who  has 
not  fully  recovered  from  his  recent  severe  illness,  and 
of  Lord  Burnham,  «ho  was  detained  through  parlia- 
mentary duties,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Clement 
Kinloch  -  Cooke,  M.P.,  and  later  on  by  Sir  Edward 
Coates,  M.P.  Among  other  gentlemen  present  were 
Lieut. -Colonel  Sir.\rthur  Leetham,  Sir  Henry  Howorth, 
Sir  Cecil  Harcourt  Smith,  Sir  Whitworth  Wallis,  Mr.  C. 
Reginald  Crundy  and  Mr.  Henry  R.  Tedder  (Members 
of  the  Executive  Committee),  Lieut. -Colonel  Handley, 
C.  B.,  Captain  Burke,  R.A.,  Lieut. -Colonel  Routh  (repre- 
senting Colonel  Folger\  and  Lieutenant  Balfour  (repre- 
senting Captain  Treloar),  of  the  War  Trophies  Committee 
of  the  War  Ofiice  ;    and  the   following"  members  of  the 
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M uscums Committee  : — Messrs.  H .  D.  Roberts; (Brighton  ', 
Herbert  Bolton  (Bristol),  Dr.  W.  Evans  Hojle  (Cardifl^ , 
J.  W.  Howarth  (Chelmsford),  F.  R.  Rowley  (E.xeter), 
W.  Ruskin  Butterfield  (Hastings),  T.  Sheppard  (Hull), 
E.  E.  Lowe  (Leicester),  Dr.  H.  S.  Harrison  (London), 
Lawrence  Haward  (Manchester),  Frank  Leney  (Norwich  i, 
G.  Harry  Wallis  (Nottingham),  T.  \.  Hodgson  (Ply- 
mouth), W.  B.  Barton  and  Mr.  Alderman  Hamilton 
I  Preston),  T.  M.  Colyer  (Reading),  F.  W.  Teague  (South- 
port),  A.  J.  Caddie  (Stoke-on-Trent),  J.  Charlton  Deas 
(Sunderland  and  West  Hartlepool),  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather 
(Wimbledon),  and  W.  Carter  (Yarmouth). 

Messages  and  letters  of  regret  were  received  from  Lord 
Beresford  ;  Sir  John  Lone  McLeod,  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh;  Dr.  .A..  H.  Millar,  of  Dimdee  ;  Mr.  Ben.  H. 
Mullen,  of  Salford ;  Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  of  Lincoln;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Wallace,  of  Inverness. 

I  A  paper  was  read  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  Arthur  Lee- 
tham, and  an  address  was  given  by  Sir  Cecil  Smith, 
reports  of  which  will  be  duly  forwarded  to  members  of 
the  -Association. 

The  factory  established  at  Chclica  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  marks  a  definite  period  in  the  his- 

torv  of  English  porcelain.   Only  super- 
Old  Chelsea  '    .  ,       ,         ,         ,        ,, 
r<       .,     ^.  ,               seded    as    regards   date  by  the    How 
Candlesticks                             .    .    °  ■'  . 

factory,  it  is  known  that  porcelain  was 

being  made  there  as  early  as  1745.  Though  as  a  separate 
factory  its  existence  was  comparatively  brief,  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  which  elapsed  before  it  was  merged 
into  the  Derby  factory  its  productions  were  of  such  an 
artistic  character  and  high  quality  that  they  now  rank 
amongst  the  most  sought  after  pieces  produced  by  the 
English  factories  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

We  are  enabled  to  include  in  the  present  number  a 
colour-plate  depicting  two  old  Chelsea  candlesticks,  de- 
picting the  well-known  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Grapes, 
two  of  the  many  fine  e.xamples  of  English  porcelain  to 
be  found  at  Messrs.  Stoner  and  Evans,  King  Street, 
St.  James's  Galleries.  Such  candlesticks  are  of  extreme 
rarity.  One  is  familiar  with  candlesticks  of  children  with 
a  background  of  trees  or  blooms,  of  others  of  a  shep- 
herd and  his  shepherdess,  and  other  figure  subjects,  but 
it  is  seldom  that  the  collector  meets  with  such  a  pair  as 
is  depicted  in  the  present  number. 

Such  pieces  were  produced  towards  the  end  of  the 
factory's  existence,  and  are  now  highly  esteemed  by 
collectors.  Two  vases  of  this  period,  for  instance,  have 
realised  ^{^4,000,  while  for  the  well-known  group  of  "The 
Music  Lesson,"  in  the  London  Museum,  nearly  ^2,000 
was  given  as  far  back  as  1912.  Comparatively  unim- 
portant groups  and  figures  are  now  attaining  prices 
undreamt  of  even  ten  years  ago,  and  there  is  little 
probability  of  present  prices  ever  declining. 

It  must  not,  of  course,  be  taken  as  a  sine  qua  non  that 
all  Chelsea  is  marked.  Many  undoubtedly  genuine 
pieces  are  unmarked,  but  the  collector  must  be  warned 
against  the  many  imitations  which  are  to  be  met  with, 
some  of  which  are  of  such  high  excellence  as  to  almost 
deceive  the  expert. 
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"The  History 
ol  the  Tourna- 
ment in  England 
and  in  France," 
by  Francis  Henry 
Cripps  Day 
(Bernard  Quaritch 
Ltd.       25s.  net) 


Mr.    Cripps    D.w's   History  oj  the    Tourmuuciit 
furnishes  an   important  addition  to  works   deahng  with 
media-val    manners   and    customs, 
for  though  many  writers  have 
touclied  on  the  theme  in  connection 
with  chivalry,  arms  and  armour, 
and  other  subjects  with  which  it  is 
intimately  connected,   there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  standard 
English  book  entirely  devoted  to 
the   tournament.     This  omission, 
which  Mr.  Cripps  Day  has  now  ably  rectified,  is  one  of 
importance,  for 
tournaments  occu- 
pied a  n   important 
place  in  the  life  of 
the    Middle    .\ges. 
They  were  more 
than  a  pastime,  for 
they  formed  the 
training  school  ol 
tlie  nobilit  y  and 
gentry  in  war,  and 
their  rules  furnished 
the   precedents  for 
cronducting  war  in 
a  kn  igh 1 1  y  and 
mrrciful  manner, 
liuleed,   1  he  tradi- 
tions of  tlic  tourna- 
ment, handed  down 
fiom  age  to  age, 
,1  n  (1  g  radual  ly 
miidified  to  suit  the 
changing  condi- 
tions of  warfare, 
may  be  said  to  have 
inilircctly  inspired 
the   II  ague  Con- 
gress and  its  prede- 
cessors in  drawing  ivory  mirror  cask 
up    rules  for  the  from  "the  historv  of 


conduct  of  hostilities  in  a  manner  to  press  with  as  lutlc 
se%erity  as  possible  on  the  non-combatants,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  Other  earlier  offshoots  of  the  tournament  were 
the  duel  and  the  trial  by  combat.  Moreover,  its  terms 
provided  medieval  literature  with  man\-  words,  phras^es, 
and  allusions  still  current  in  the  language.  The  fu'st 
tournaments  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  form  of  feudal 
warfare,  "  fought,  without  strategy,  after  a  formal  chal- 
lenge, at  a  fixed  time,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
knights'  ladies.'  Their  French"  origin  is  disputed  by 
some  historians,  but  without  doubt  they  were  introduced 
into   England   from    France,   and   m»>t   of  the  terms  ui 

connection  with 
them  arc  cither 
l'"renchorofFrcnch 
derivation.      While 
tournaments  ap- 
pear to  have  been 
held  as  far  back  as 
the  tenth  or  even  the 
ninth   century,    the 
laws  regulating 
them  were  not  re- 
gularly systemised 
until  the  eleventh, 
and  their  introduc- 
tion  into    England 
was  of  later  date, 
for  William  the 
lonqueror  refused 
to  license  any,  and 
I  he  evidence  seems 
to   point  to  the 
reign  of  Stephen 

(  '  I  35-'  '  54)  ;is 
being  the  period 
when  they  were 
rcallyfirstpractised 
to  any  degree  in 
this  country.  The 
nopiilaritv  of  the 
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jealously  re- 
garded both 
bythe  Church 
and  s  o  V  e - 
reigns.  Seve- 
r  a  1  Popes 
issued  inter- 
dicts against 
t  h  e  ni,  a  n  d 
n  u  ni  e  r  o  u  s 
nionarchs  re- 
fused to  allow 
them  in  their 
d  o  m  i  n  i  ons. 
The  increas- 
ing" danger  of 
the  pastime 
il  u  r  i  n  g  the 
t  w  e  1  f th  and 
thirteenth 
centuries 
largely  ac- 
count ed  fo  r 
this  opposi- 
tion. Richard 
1 . ,  howexer, 
e  n  c  o  u  raged 
it,  and  it  re- 
cei  ved  sub- 
stantial royal 
support  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards.  Tournaments 
continued  to  be  popular  until  well  on  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  though  their  character  was  gradually  modified 
so  as  to  diminish  the  danger  to  the  combatants.  The  age 
of  Henry  VIII.  saw  the  pastime  at  its  zenith,  for  Henry, 
Maximilian  of  C.ermany,  and  Francois  I.  of  France  were 
all  skilled  tilters,  the  first-named  especially  being  a  keen 
adherent  to  the  sport,  and,  in  his  younger  days,  few  being 
able  to  splinter  a  lance  better  than  he.  Hut  the  acci- 
dental death  of  Henri  11.  of  France,  in  1559,  at  the 
hands  of  Montgomery,  effectually  destroyed  the  popularity 
of  tournaments  across  the  Channel,  and  though  they  still 
continued  to  be  held  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  times, 
they  gradually  gave  way  to  other  forms  of  sport. 

Mr.  Cripps  Day  has  thoroughly  studied  his  subject  ; 
indeed,  his  work  displays  such  a  wealth  of  research,  such 
a  knowledge  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  theme, 
that  one  would  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  life-long  study 
with  him,  and  the  book  to  have  been  a  labour  of  love,  for 
it  certainly  will  never  bring  in  an  adequate  pecuniary 
return  for  the  labour  that  has  been  expended  on  it.  The 
author  has  in  no  sense  tried  to  produce  a  popular  publi- 
cation ;  it  is  too  erudite  and  minute  for  the  general  reader, 
and  will  make  its  chief  appeal  to  students  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  collectors  of  arms  and  armour,  on  the  use  and 
development  of  which  a  good  deal  of  new  light  is  inci- 
dentally thrown.  The  origin  of  tournaments  and  the 
dift'erent  forms  they  assumed  are  minutely  investigated. 
These  at  first  assumed  a  plebeian  as  well  as  a  knightly 
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ga  r  b  ,  f o  r 
townsmen 
h  a  d  tourna- 
ments as  well 
as  nobles,  the 
fo  rmc  r  de- 
\-  e  1  o  p  i  n  g 
them  in  less 
solemn  and 
dangerous 
manner,  and 
t  h  e  old  vil- 
1  a  ge  game 
of  the  ciuin- 
tain,  and 
some  of  the 
sports  which 
took  place  in 
Italian  cities, 
owed  their 
origin  to  the 
t  o  urnament. 
In  the  \'ery 
early  days  of 
the  tourna- 
ment its  chief 
feature  "was 
a  mimic  bat- 
tle between 
two  opposing 
parties   of 

knights,  preceded  by  the  practising  of  one  knight  against 
another  in  single  contests."  A  little  later  mimic  fort- 
resses were  erected  to  be  stormed  by  the  besiegers,  and 
later  still  scenes  representing  the  half-legendary  exploits 
of  Richard  I.  with  Saladin  were  enacted.  A  form  of 
tournament  originating  in  England  was  the  knightly  game 
called  the  Round  Table.  This  differed  from  the  ortho- 
dox type  in  being  purely  a  pastime  for  sport  generally 
held  in  circular  lists,  and  only  arms  of  courtesy  being 
used.  It  was  invariably  followed  by  the  feasting  of 
the  guests  at  the  expense  of  the  noble  who  cntcrpriseii 
the  fete. 

Mr.  Cripps  Day  enters  minutely  into  the  developments 
of  the  armour  and  weapons  used  in  the  sport,  from  the 
coarsely  made  but  serviceable  armour  employed  by  the 
Crusaders,  to  the  elaborate  and  costly  suits  of  Henry  \T  1 1, 
and  Maximilian,  when  armour  attained  its  greatest  beauty 
and  ornateness. 

In  going  through  the  work  the  reader  has  the  satisfac- 
tion that  every  fact  stated  is  founded  on  good  authority, 
not  a  single  assertion  being  made  without  its  source  being 
given,  the  notes  substantiating  the  references  being  al- 
most as  bulky  as  the  letterpress,  while  the  appendices, 
giving  lengthy  extracts  from  old  writers  and  a  very  full 
bibliography,  occupy  as  many  pages  as  the  remainder  of 
the  work. 

The  book  must  be  acclaimed  as  a  monument  of  patient 
and  learned  research,  throwing  much  light  on  a  recondite 
subject. 
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"Blue  Dash 
Chargers,"  by 
E.  A.  Downman 
(T.  Werner 
Laurie.     15s.  net) 


Readers  of  The  Connoisseur  will  not  be  ignorant 
if  the  distinctive  marks  differentiating  true  "  blue  dash 
chargers  "  from  other  contemporary 
forms  of  English  pottery,  but  as 
Mr.  Downman's  book  is  the  first 
authoritative  work  on  the  subject,  it 
will  be  well  to  recapitulate  his  des- 
cription of  them.  There  exists  a 
number  of  chargers  or  circular  dishes  of  coarse  English 
earthenware,  varying  in  diameter  from  8i  to  i6i  inches. 
Most  of  them,  however, 
are  about  13^^  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are 
covered  on  the  face 
with  a  tin  enamel,  and 
painted  with  various 
designs,  generally  in 
blue,  green  and  yellow, 
with  occasional  addi- 
tions in  brown,  puce  or 
red.  These  character- 
istics belong  to  other 
forms  of  pottery  be- 
sides the  true  "blue 
dash  charger, "  but  the 
latter  also  possesses 
three  distinctive  fea- 
tures, distinguishing  it 
from  the  rest,  namel)-, 
(\)  blue  dashes,  lines, 
or  dabs  round  the  ex- 
treme outside  edge  on 
the  face  ;  ('2)  three  spur 
marks  in  t  ria  ngu  lar 
form  on  the  face  ;  (3) 
a  broad,  flat  base  rim 
on    the  reverse  side. 

These  features  may  be  subject  to  various  minor  modi- 
fications, fully  described  by  Mr.  Downman,  but  thc\- 
hold  good  in  the  main.  For  many  years  Mr.  Down- 
man  and  other  collectors  have  been  trying  to  discover 
the  origin  of  these  pieces,  which,  from  the  variety,  vigour, 
and  naivete  of  their  designs,  and  the  obvious  long 
continuance  of  their  production,  constitute  a  highly 
interesting  phase  of  early  English  earthenware.  Vari- 
ous localities  have  been  suggested  for  the  site  of  the 
pot-works  producing  them,  including  Lambeth,  Stafford- 
shire, Loughor,  near  Swansea,  Repton,  Wrotham,  South- 
wark,  and  finally  Brislington  and  Bristol.  Mr.  Down- 
man  has  carefully  investigated  the  claims  of  all  these 
places,  personally  visiting  them  and  endeavouring  to 
find  tangible  evidence  to  support  their  pretensions.  The 
results  conclusively  establish  the  fact  that  the  "blue 
dash  chargers  "  were  made  at  Brislington  and  the  Temple 
Backs  factory,  Bristol.  Mr.  \V.  Pountenay  has  collected 
a  large  number  of  broken  fragments  of  the  ware  from 
the  sites  of  both  factories,  while  a  relatively  large  number 
of  perfect  examples  have  been  collected  in  Bristol  and 
the  neighbourhood.  The  two  factories  were  under  the 
same  management,  and  the  Brislington  one  was  started 
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working  about  1625,  a  date  roughly  corresponding  with 
the  style  and  patternings  of  the  early  pieces  of  ware. 
None  of  the  other  places  mentioned  afforded  any 
substantial  evidence  of  being  directly  connected  with  the 
production  of  "blue  dash  chargers,"  the  claims  made  on 
their  behalf  being  generally  based  on  either  pure  conjec- 
ture, or  on  the  fixct  of  several  examiiles  of  the  ware  being 
purchased  in  the  \icinit\.  Mr.  Downman  may  be 
congratulated  on  having  established  this  interesting 
point,  but  this  constitutes  only  one  of  the  features  of  his 

interesting  book.  Mr. 
\.  E.  Clarke  contri- 
butes an  instructive 
article  onthesubject.in 
which  he  suggests  that 
these  chargers  were 
made  not  only  for  orna- 
mental, but  for  cere- 
monial uses,  and  gives 
a  general  description  of 
some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar styles  of  designs 
with  which  they  «cre 
ornamented.  The  lat- 
ter subject  is  also  dealt 
with  at  length  b\-  the 
uuhiir,  who  gives  a  list 
o  f  the  known  dated 
pieces,  the  earliest  of 
which  is  inscribed 
"1616,"  and  the  latest 
"1694."  Such  pieces, 
however,  are  rare,  it 
being  the  general  rule 
for  the  chargers  neither 
to  be  dated  nor  signed. 
The  designs  on  tlu-m 
may  be  divided  into  several  categories,  the  most  numerous 
of  which  is  that  of  historical  portraiture.  'I'hc  earliest 
English  king  to  be  represented  is  Edward  \T.,  a  charger 
bearing  his  effigy  being  contained  in  the  Liverpool 
I'ublic  Museum.  It  is  not  a  contemporary  portrait,  the 
piece  obviously  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Probably  the  motive  of  the  design  was. 
political,  for  Edward,  in  the  days  of  Charles  IL  and 
James  II.,  would  be  remembered  as  the  last  strongly 
Protestant  king.  Politics  obviously  were  the  inspiration 
of  the  majority  of  the  historical  portraits,  among  which 
likenesses  of  William  III.  and  his  Consort  form  the 
most  numerous  class.  They  also  include  representations 
of  Charles  I.,  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  all  the 
succeeding  monarchs  up  to  (leorge  II.,  while  among 
other  personages  of  whom  there  are  likenesses  are 
the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Ormonde  and  Prince 
Eugene.  One  may  suggest  that  these  latter  works  had 
considerable  political  significance,  for  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  on  Marl- 
borough's fall  from  power  in  171 1,  while  Prince  Eugene 
came  over  in  the  same  year  to  plead  to  Queen  .Vnne  for 
his  old  comrade  in  arms.    These  chargers  would  probably 
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Ijc  produced  for  the  edification  of  tlie  Wliigs  and  Tories, 
who  respectively  supported  the  rival  generals.  A 
fa\  ourite  figure  design  was  that  representing  Adam  and 
Kve  tempted,  of  which  many  varieties  exist,  many  of 
them  exceedingly  naive.     In  these,  again,  politics  intrude. 


him  to  take  a  more  intimate  standpoint  than  they,  and 
write  with  a  knowledge  and  authority  such  as  few  of  them 
possessed.  As  Sir  deorge  points  out,  "the  Tower  is 
more  venerable  than  any  palace,  or  fortress,  or  State 
prison  in   Europe.      It  had  stood  sentry  on  the  Thames 
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for  the  forbidden  fruit  is  depicted  generally  as  an  orange, 
thus  associating  the  fall  of  mankind  with  the  enemy 
of  mankind.  Judging  by  the  number  of  examples 
surviving,  this  device  must  have  been  highly  popular. 
Another  favourite  form  of  decoration  was  the  tulip 
flower,  with  foliage  more  or  less  conventional,  while  less 
frequently  other  flowers,  fruit,  the  heads  of  people  and 
animals,  and  quaint  figure  subjects,  were  employed. 
Mr.  Downman  gives  a  list  of  the  examples  contained 
in  most  well-known  collections,  eighty  of  the  most 
curious  and  attractixe  being  illustrated.  His  book 
thoroughly  explores  this  interesting  by-way  of  ceramic 
art,  and  should  be  not  only  useful  but  indispensable  to 
all  collectors  of  "blue  dash  chargers"  as  the  first  authori- 
tative work  on  the  subject. 

Gener.'\L  Y0UNGHUSB.\nd  prefaces  his  story  on  the 
Tower  of  London  with  an  apology  for  writing  on  such 
a  well-exploited  subject.  But  there 
hardly  was  any  necessity  for  this. 
The  Tower  forms  an  integral  por- 
tion of  English  history,  and  is  at 
once  a  symbol  and  monument  to 
all  English-speaking  races  of  the 
country's  glorious  past  and  mighty 
present.  Such  a  theme  demands  a 
wide  variety  of  treatment,  and  if  .Sir 
( '.eorge  Younghusband  covers  much 
the  same  ground  as  some  of  his  predecessors,  his  posses- 
sion of  the  historic  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Regalia  enables 


"  The  Tower  of 
London  from 
Within,"  by 
Major-General 
Sir  George 
Younghusband, 
K.C.M.G. 
(Herbert  Jenkins, 
IDS.  6d.  net) 


BRISTOL   ART   GALLERY 
IE) 

three  hundred  years  before  the  Doge's  Palace  shone  on 
the  Venetian  lagoon,  or  the  Kremlin  had  reared  its  mina- 
rets over  Moscow.  The  hoary  \'atican  is  a  palace  of  youth 
beside  the  ancient  Tower."  The  Louvre  and  \'er3ailles 
are  modern  in  comparison.  It  "was  already  six  hundred 
years  old  when  the  Escurial  was  built,  and  yet  another 
century  elapsed  before  Sans  Souci  stood  complete."  Only 
a  portion  of  the  Burg  in  \'ienna  approaches  the  Tower 
in  antiquity  ;  yet  even  this  fragment  of  masonry  can  only 
claim  to  have  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Eng- 
land, while  the  Tower  dates  from  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  stands,  it  is  said,  on  the  site  of  a  still 
older  fortress  built  by  Julius  Caesar.  Sir  ("reorge  does 
full  justice  to  his  theme,  giving  a  graphic  account  of  the 
ancient  buildings  and  their  historic  associations,  and 
though  this  has  been  done  often  before,  his  clear  and 
interesting  narrative  will  be  welcome.  Where  the  book 
chiefly  differs  from  its  predecessors  is  in  its  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  posts  held  by  the  great  officials  in  control  of 
the  Tower,  the  ceremonies  connected  with  them,  and  the 
accounts  of  their  most  famous  or  infamous  occupants. 
First  in  importance  is  the  office  of  Constable  of  the 
Tower,  established  by  William  the  Conqueror  about 
1078,  and  held  by  nearly  150  successive  occupants  before 
the  present  holder,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
came  into  office.  In  earlier  days  the  position  was  of 
great  importance,  for  the  Tower  was  "  not  only  the  most 
powerful  fortress  in  England,  strongly  garrisoned,  but 
one  which  dominated  the  capital,  and  contained  all  the 
\ital  sinews  of  sovereignt)'.       He  who  held  the  Tower, 
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at  any  rate  in  popu- 
lar imagination, 
held  England." 
Hence  the  Con- 
stables were  chosen 
w  ith  much  care  b\- 
the  King,  and  in- 
cluded  many  fa- 
mous personages 
among  them.  Thus 
among  the  names 
of  Sir  E  \-  e  1  )•  n 
Wood's  predeces- 
sors one  finds  the 
names  of  Thomas 
a  Becket  and  Ste- 
phen Langton,  both 
-Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and 
leading  ministers  of 
State  ;  of  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  vliosc 
\-  i  c  t  o  r  y  o  \'  e  r  the 
French' fleet  se- 
cured the  throne 
for  Henry  III.;  of 
Edmund  Duke  of 
York,  the  son  of 
Edward  III.,  who  fell  at  Agincourt ;  and  of  many  others. 
With  the  introduction  of  artillery  the  possession  of  the 
Tower  became  of  less  importance,  so  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  \TII.  the  Constables  ceased  to  reside  there,  and 
the  office  became  to  a  certain  extent  an  honorary  distinc- 
tion. During  the  last  century  and  a  half  it  has  always 
been  conferred  on  distinguished  military  officers,  among 
the  holders  being  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  \'iscount  Combermere,  and  Lord  Napier  ot 
Magdala.  Other  important  officials  of  whom  full  lists 
are  given  are  the  Lieutenants,  Deputy  -  Lieutenants, 
.Majors,  and  Keepers  of  the  Regalia.  Sir  George  gives 
a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the  ancient  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  initiation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath 
formerly  held  at  the  Tower,  and  the  stories  of  the  most 
famous  prisoners  arc  retold  with  many  intimate  par- 
ticulars not  always  accessible.  He  describes  the  old 
tortures,  gives  a  history  of  the  Crown  jewels  and  the 
famous  armoury,  and  indeed  leaves  little  of  the  history 
of  the  Tower  and  its  principal  contents  untold.  His 
work  serves  at  once  as  a  history  and  as  a  guide,  and, 
taking  it  all  round,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  com- 
plete, picturesque,  and  interesting  account  of  this  famous 
building  yet  produced  within  a  volume  of  moderate 
compass. 

"The  Happy  Hypocrite,"  by  Ma.x  Beerbohm 
Illustrated   by  George  Sheringham.      2Is.  net 
"The  Fairies'  Annual,"  by  Cecil  Starr  Johns 
los.  6d.  net         (John  Lane) 

.M R.  M  A.\  1  i liER l!OIi .M  s  al legtiry  of  Tlw tlapfiy  Hyfwa-ilc 
has  never  before  been  presented  in  such  delightful  guise 


as  in  the  sumptuous 
edition  i  1 1  ustrated 
by  Mr.  George 
Sheringham  and 
issued  by  Mr.  John 
Lane,  who  may  be 
h  eartily  congratu- 
lated on  the  artistic 
ensemble  of  the 
work.  The  story  is 
a  dilTi  cult  one  to 
satisfactorily  inter- 
pret, for  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm has  placed  his 
characters  in  a  real- 
istic eighteenth  cen- 
tury environment, 
compelling  the 
reader's  credulity 
bythe  matter-of-fact 
setting  of  his  open- 
i  n  g  scenes  before 
he  ventures  to  de- 
velop the  charming 
fantasia  that  forms 
the  main  theme  of 
his  narrative.  The 
artist  is  thus,  as  it 


were,  suspended  betw  een  two  stools,  the  realistic  and  the 
romantic.  If  he  essays  only  one,  he  lea\es  half  the  tale 
unillustrated  ;  and  if  he  tries  to  mount  both,  his  passage 
from  one  to  the  other  must  not  be  too  abrupt,  or  else  his 
pictures  will  fail  to  attain  that  homogeneity  of  feeling,  pre- 
served by  the  subtle  and  almost  imperceptible  transition 
from  realism  to  fantasy,  which  constitutes  such  a  striking 
characteristic  of  the  story.  Mr.  Sheringham  has  sur- 
mounted this  difficulty  by  investing  all  his  illustrations 
with  the  witchery  that  comes  from  melodious  and  refined 
coloration  and  beautiful  decorative  feeling.  His  Regency 
bucks,  and  the  fair  if  frail  ladies  who  consort  with  them, 
are  revealed  with  sufficient  verisimilitude  to  make  their 
characters  apparent,  but  their  personalities  are  not  so 
emphasised  as  to  conflict  with  the  magical  atmosphere 
of  the  story.  Pictured  by  Mr.  Sheringhanrs  brush, 
"  Garbles  "  becomes  a  fitting  background  to  the  w^ayward 
machinations  of  the  Ciod  of  Love,  Miss  Mere's  disrobing 
room  a  beautiful  dream  of  colour,  and  the  shop  window 
of  Mr.  .Eneas,  with  its  array  of  well-formed  and  curious 
masks,  a  place  of  potential  mysteries.  These  three  are 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  designs  ;  but  there  are  others 
almost  equally  as  good,  and  especial  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  cover,  one  of  the  happiest  pieces  of  decora- 
tive printing  that  has  been  produced  for  some  time.  The 
work  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  gift  books 
that  has  been  issued  this  season. 

.Another  gift  book  emanating  from  the  same  house  is 
The  Fairies'  Aiintta/,  presented  by  Mr.  Starr  Johns,  an 
initial  issue,  but  one  which,  judging  from  the  attractions 
of  the  present  volume,  is  likely  to  make  an  appearance 
at  manv  future  Christmastides.      It  is  a  volume  likely  to 
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make  an  appeal  to  the  younger  generation  as  being 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  its  phraseology,  and  containing 
a  wide  variety  of  fairy  stories,  most  of  them  marked  by 
flights  of  humour  calculated  to  amuse  and  delight  a 
juvenile  audience.  These  are  interwoven  with  passages 
of  verse  both  comic  and  serious,  some  of  the  latter  being 
especially  dainty  and  charming.  The  illustrations  both 
in  colour  and  black-and-white  belong-  chiefly  to  the 
liamorous  order,  but  this  does  not  prevent  some  of 
them,  such  as  the  "Glow  Worm  Lighter"  or  the  "VVill- 
o'-the-Wisp, "  from  being  highly  poetical  fancies  carried 
out  in  charming  and  attractive  colour.  Some  of  the 
other  coloured  plates  are  delightfully  quaint,  and  both 
they  and  the  black-and-white  illustrations  should  appeal 
to  children  as  being  things  they  would  like  to  have 
drawn  themselves  if  they  could,  and  will  afford  the 
amateur  artists  among  them  many  useful  hints  as  to  how 
to  cmbodv  their  own  fancies  in  colour  or  black-and-white. 


numerous  family  of  giants  and  witches  are  at  once  as 
realistic,  as  pleasantly  terrific  and  grotesque,  as  any  small 
reader  can  wish  them.  Then  the  artist's  boys  and 
girls,  his  young  men  and  maidens,  are  always  delightful. 
The  beauty  of  the  disguised  princesses  shines  out 
despite  their  rags  and  tatters.  The  young  heroes  look 
heroic,  no  matter  the  meanness  of  their  garb,  and  the 
elves  and  bogles,  the  talking  animals,  and  all  the  gro- 
tesque inhabitants  of  fairyland,  present  themselves  in  their 
proper  persons  against  a  background  that  closely  re- 
sembles nature,  and  yet  is  perfectly  fitted  for  the  display 
of  all  the  sorts  of  supernatural  phenomena  incidental  to 
fiiryland.  Miss  Steel's  letterpress  is  quite  worthy  of 
Mr.  Rackham's  illustrations.  She  has  grouped  together 
an  excellent  collection  of  stories,  not  all  of  which  will  be 
familiar  to  the  reader,  while  the  old  tales  are  retold  so 
vividly  and  with  such  an  air  of  lively  conviction,  that  they 
read  with  all  the  lixeliness  and  zest  of  fresh  inventions. 


"  English  Fairy 
Tales,"  retold  by 
Flora  Annie  Steel, 
illustrated  in 
colours  and  black- 
and-white  by 
Arthur  Rackham 
(Macmillan  & 
Co.,  Ltd. 
los.  6d.  net) 


Mr.  Arthur  Rackham  is  among  the  comparatively 
iitw  artists  of  the   present  day  whose  work  will  be  re- 
membered and  appreciated  by 
posterity.      His  sphere  is  not  large, 
but  within  its  limits  he  is  unques- 
tionably a  master,   producing  work 
that,  by  reason  of  its  originality, 
its  vivid  fancy,  and  its  exquisite  and 
accomplished  technique,  will  remain 
fresh  and  interesting  when  many 
more  ambitious  productions  have 
become  old-fashioned    and  out    of 
date.     Mr.  Rackham's  latest  effort, 
his  series  of  illustrations  to  English  Fairy  Tn/tS.  shows 
no  diminution  in  the  fertility  of  his  invention  or  his  charm 
of  manner.     He  treads  the  unsub- 
stantial heights   of   the    realm    of 
faery  with  as  certain  a  step  as  ordi- 
nary artists  tread  the  level  earth, 
and  makes  his  transcripts  of  these 
visionary  regions  as  convincing  as 
the    most     literal     realisations    of 
actual  life.     Who   but   Mr.   Rack- 
hrim  could  give  a  tree  an  arresting 
and  strongly  characterised  person- 
ality without  falsifying  its  arboreal 
nature  ? 

He  does  this  with  complete  suc- 
cess in  his  illustration  of  the  apple 
tree  in  the  story  of  "The  Two 
Sisters,  "though  in  this  instance  his 
small  readers  may  quarrel  with  his 
version,  for  he  pictures  the  tree  as 
bearing  blossom  instead  of  nearly 
breaking  down  with  fruit,  as  des- 
cribed in  the  tale.  His  picture  of  '■  -  ■ 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  \'inegar  at  home  in  _ 
a  glass  pickle-jar — a  most  difficult 

theme  to  illustrate-is  a  triumph  of  from"^he'  ms 

verisimilitude,  and  Mr.  Rackham's  tournament" 


The  announcement  is  made  of  the  early  publication  of 

Mr.  Algernon  (Iraves's  important  work,  Art  Sates  from 

,,  .  „  ,  ,  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century, d^w'QxV 
"Art  Sales  from        ,      ,   ,       ,  \    \     \    ac  i 

.t_  I?  f  nT-  which  has  been  eagerly  looked  forward 
the  barly  Nine-  ,  ,,  ,   '  ,         . 

^,    ^     ^        „  to  by  collectors  and  others  mterested 

teenth  Century  .      /  .       .,      ^   . 

m  the  commercial  side  of  pictorial  art. 

Though  following  the  same  idea  as  Redford's  Art  Sales, 
the  new  book  will  do  a  lot  more  than  bring  that  work 
up  to  date.  For  one  thing,  it  is  arranged  on  a  far 
simpler  and  handier  plan,  the  names  of  the  artists  being 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  record  of  the 
works  painted  by  them  being  grouped  under  each  indi- 
vidual artist. 

.A.nother  point  is  that,  even  in  the  period  covered  by 
Redford,  Mr.  Graves's  book  is  far  more  comprehensive 
and  reliable.  Students  who  ha\e 
had  to  consult  the  former  will 
have  noted  that  there  are  se\-eral 
gaps  in  the  record  —  notably  a 
large  number  of  Turner  drawings 
being  omitted — while  no  work  be- 
low a  certain  value  is  included.  With 
the  great  fluctuation  in  prices  which 
has  occurred  since  Redford's  book 
was  produced,  many  of  the  pictures 
which  he  omitted  owing  to  the  low- 
ness  of  the  price  are  now  included. 
Examples  which  fetched,  perhaps, 
^10  or  ^20  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  now  realise  many  thou- 
sands. Mr.  Graves  has  not  omitted 
the  low  -  priced  works  by  famous 
artists,  but  has  included  all  these, 
and  one  finds  what  is  practically  a 
complete  record  of  all  the  authentic 
works  by  great  masters  which  ha\  c 
been  sold  in  England.  The  book 
will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
TORY  OF  THE  ^      library  ot  the  amateur  and  pro- 

(quaritch)  fessional  collector. 
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